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CHAPTER L 



Before I resume the thread of historical narratrve, this 
seems to be a suitable place at wliich to pause, for the purpose 
of directing attention to' some of those points which are not 
reducible to any general chronological arrangement, and 
therefore require to be discussed separatel^y. The Prussian 
army, the grand pillar of Frederick's power, the instrument 
with which we have seen him accomplishing such wonders, 
claims the first notice. 

THie principle of the king in regard to his army was to in- 
crease it in proportion to the increase of territory and inhabi- 
tants ; so that, after the acquisition of West Prussia, he 
raised its force in peace to 186,000, and purposed to aug- 
ment it to 218,000 in case of war. At the time of his death, 
it consisted of 200,000 men, and cosi the state about 13 mil- 
lions of dollars per annum. 

The allowances were upon the most economical scalev 
The infantry were not furnished with great-coats or cloaks. 
The people of the couatry were burdened with the keep of 
the cavalry-horses during the summer months, and with the 
supply of fodder at other times at low prices ; while the dis- 
tricts in which no troops were quartered were put to a heavy 
expense for the carriage of their natural productions t€> 

VOL. II. N. s.— 2 
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very considerable distances. The obligation to furnish re- 
lays for military and civil officers travelling on the king's 
service, and for the , conveyance of arms, stores, and provi- 
sions, was a great impediment to agricultural operations, 
especially in the environs of Berlin. Thus the circle. of Low- 
er Barnim had to furnish annually from 8000 to 10,000 
horses for relays, and in time of war half as many more. 

In peace, upwards of 50,000 men belonging to the army 
were absent in the country on furlough, except during the 
time of the exercises, and these received no pay. Nearly the 
same number were exempted from attendance on duty, and 
allowed to work at their trades in the towns where they were 
garrisoned, and these had to relinquish their pay to the cap- 
tains, who could not live upon their own. It was a fortunate 
circumstance for those officers to be sent on garrison duty to 
towns abounding in trades and manufactures, where a great 
number of their men could find employment. In the field 
they lost this advantage, and were partly compensated by 
the winter douceur money. This allowance was propor- 
tioned as follows : for ensigns and lieutenants, 50 dollars ; 
for adjutants, 80; for captains, 500; for major generals, 1000; 
for lieutenant-generals, 1500; for generals, 2000 ; and for 
field- marshals, 5000. After the seven years' war, the king 
did not interfere, with the privilege of granting furloughs in 
those regiments with whose conduct in the field he had been 
satisfied, and permitted the chief of every company lo pro- 
cure his foreign recruits himself. In otherregiments, how< 
ever, the captains were not allowed to have more than 30 
20, or even 10 men on furlough for thteir benefit : the otben 
the king placed to his own account, and the deficiem 
foreigners were supplied from the general recruiting. Fred< 
erick says, in his Postlfuimous Works ; ^' The captains hac 
abused the liberty of recrtiiting themselves, and resorted tc 
such violence in foreign countriesi that a. great .outcry wai 
raised against it." 

In former times, Ihe.reginfients ware allowed to taike onlj 
voUiQtary recruits^ the bountjr for wiiom was fixed, io 1721 
at 80 dollars for natives. As this voluntary system, proves 
insufficient^ and violenee excited complaints, two royal ordi 
nances, in 1733, introduced a- general enrollment for th 
standing army by means of cantcm, as they were caliec 
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The first cantonal regulation was to this efiect. '^ All inhabi- 
tants are bound to the regiment to whose canton the house 
in which they were born belongs ; only the nobility and 
those sons of commoners are canton-free who possess a solid 
property of 10;000 dollars ; no regiment shall take for a re- 
cruit the cantonist of another regiment.'' To each infantry 
reigment was assigned a canton containing 5000 hearths, 
to a cavalry regiment, 1800. The artillery, for which natives 
only were accepted, had also its cantons. In the other di- 
visions of the troops which had cantons, the number of 
natives was arbitrary, till the instructions of 1764 fixed it for 
each fuselier and musqueteer company at 71, and for each 
grenadier company at 79, exclusively of drummers and car-"- 
penters. In each squadron of cavalry, dragoons, and hus- 
sars, only ohe-third, that is to say, 44 men, were to be na- 
tives. 

The cantonal System, like Ihat of furloughs, opened a door 
to gross abuses and arbitrary excesses, which undermined 
the morals of the oflicers, and oppressed the people. The 
regulation of 1743 purported that " no citizen, peasant, or 
other person, having a permanent dwelling, or any of the 
foreigners recently settled in the kingdom of Prussia, shall 
be taken away for soldiers, unless they are willing to serve ; 
and, when a citizen or peasant has but one son, who is obli- 
ged to do the busiuess, he shall not be taken, though he may 
be of the required height, lest bis business should be ruined> 
unless he is an extra fine and tall fellow" — certainly a very 
ticklish clause. The cantonists, moreover, were often obliged 
to pay for permissions to marry, or to make permanent set- 
tlements, though it had been expressly ordered that marriage 
licenses should be granted without hesitation apd without 
fee to all who wer.e too short, or otherwise unfit, for military 
service. To the annoyance of the people, the vices of the 
cantonal system continued virtually to prevail after the seven 
years' war. 

Asy moreover, according to the spirit of that time, the 
common man associated no idea of honor with the military 
profession, and, as it was almost exclusively foreigners and 
the scum of the country that were trained to it by noble oflli- 
cers, all who felt that they were fit for something better 
■trove to obtain exemption from it. Frederick William I. 
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gradually granted a great number of such exemptions ; and 
Frederick, on his accession, extended this privilege. Berlin 
was declared canton-free in 1746 ; but in Jan., 1749y several 
men were forcibly seized for the military service; the circum- 
stance excited a great commotion among the citizen8,and drew 
from the king a public expression of his disapprobation of for- 
cibly recruiting in Berlin; for, though he wished to have an ar- 
my rpady to take the field at any moment, he was equally so- 
licitous that the country should be populous and flourishing by 
means of manufactures, trade, and commerce. The num- 
ber of exempted persons increased from year to year, so that 
at the conclusion of the king's reign, it amounted to 97Q,00O 
out of a population of 5 1-2 million^ Not only had many 
districts, towns, and villages, obtained this privilsge^ but also 
several entire classes ; for example— -the ^ nobility, the great 
merchants and manufacturers, the sons of the king's civil 
officers, the professors and principal academical teachers, the 
clergy, all students and artists, the colonists and foreigners, 
together wjth the sons whom they brought with them, all 
persons employed in the post department, miners, some farm- 
era, also the Mennonites, and the Jews. 

As, in spite of the regulation of 1743, the captains, so 
long as they had to find recruits for their companies, caused 
men to be carried off by force in order to save money and 
excited the just indignation of foreign princes, the king, in 
1763, placed the recruiting as well as the other branches of 
the military economy in the hands of colonel Warlenberg, 
so that the root of the evi^was left untouched. This mode ' 
of recruiting, during the 94 years of its existence, from 1713 
to 1807, cost Prussia 42 million doUars — in Frederick's time 
alone 18,400,000-<<H)r, on an average, 450,000 a year. 

The moral composition of Frederick's army was^ according 
to contemporay writers, and the king's own admissions and 
documentary evidence, better in the first half of his reign, 
that is to say, till the peace of Hubertsburg, than in the 
second. The oflScer, as a man of noble birth and education, 
was separated by the barrier of caste from the commoner, 
and was regarded by the soldier as a superior being. If we 
further take into account that celibacy prevailed generally 
among the corps of officers, we may easily conceive what 
kind of spirit prevaded it. Should we not naturally infter 
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that ihe officer, ^confined to the society of such es himself, 
especially in small garrisons, resorted to amusements that 
were not the most creditable, still the conviction that drink- 
ing, gambling, duels, and running in debt, must have been 
Very common in the army would be forced upon us by the 
regulations, patents, and other ro}'al rescripts* 

Neither does it appear that in Frederick's time the officer 
found in rapid promotion a compenslation for the sacrifices 
which he made to the service. A printed list of the fo^issian 
army in 175*) shows that all the generals and stafT-oflicers 
had been obliged to wait ten or twelve years for promotioa 
to a higher rank. From a manuscript list of 1769, it ap- 
pears th&t the oldest and youngest of each rank, from major 
upwards, were ten years apart, with the single exception of 
ihe colonels. In 1783, the lieutenant-generals and major- 
generals were, upon an average, #0 years old, the colonels 
and lieutenant-colonels 56, and the majors 51. 

It was a source of particular displeasure to the king when 
he discovered that any of his domestic servants had inter- 
course with the other sex. This restriction he would fain 
have extended to his friends, his associates, and the officers 
of the array, tn the army of Brandenburg every one was at 
liberty to marry, till Frederick I., by what was called the 
matrimonial edict, forbade privates and subalterns, and in 
1709, lieutenants and captains. The great king was not 
less rigorous on this point. All below the rank of cap- 
lain were strictly forbidden to marry ; the chiefs of squad- 
rons and companies and the staff-officers were required to 
ask permission in writing, *' and his majesty would not re- 
fuse, if the match was suitable, and the officer could benefit 
himself by it ; nevertheless, his majesty would rather see an 
officer continue unmarried." At a lime when the soldier's 
term of service ended only with his life, the proportion of 
married men in a squadron was in no case to exceed one- 
third. 

The rigid observance of this regulation produced the de- 
sired effect. In 1778, when the famous dragoon regiment 
of Bayreuth took the field, out of alt the 74 officers, from 
lieutenant-general Billow to the youngest cornet, not one 
was married ; and many of the highest and most eminent 
military commanders, as well as many civilians and associ- 
VOL. II. N. s. — 3 
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ates of the king, were deterred from matrimony by th« fear 
of incurring his displeasure. 

In the first battalion of the guard, which comprehended Very 
few married men, we meet with licenses of cohabitation, that 
is, for a soldier to live in a state of natural Wedbck with a 
woman who had a child by him. The captain of the com- 
pany saw to it that the parties could not support themselves ; 
and the soldier hired a lodging for his companion) while he 
himself continued in his quarters. The license of the cap- 
tain protected the female from molestation by the police^ 
Though these licensed connexions were frequent, yet disso- 
lutions of them rarely occurred: they belonged to the jurisdic*- 
tion of the chief of the company. 



To his officers in general, Frederick's behavior was nol 
only most condescending, but truly delicate, kind, and one 
might almost say gallant, as is shown in numerous cases be» 
sides those of Zieten and Fouque. 

Though general Saldern fell into disgrace for his resolute 
refusal to plunder the Saxon palace of Hubertsburg, yet^ 
when the war was over, he soon recovered the favor of the 
king, who esteemed him for his cultivated mind as well as 
for his professional merit. One day, Frederick, being in an 
ill-humor, said something that Vvas disagreeable. Saldern 
made no reply, but his look showed that he was deeply mor* 
tified. The king remarked this, and immediately made 
amends by these kind words ; " One ought to have patience 
with old people ! And yet you are offended with me, my 
dear Saldern !" The general died in 1785, as governor of 
Magdeburg. A monument has been erected to him at 
Wettin. 

Major-general Driesen was in 1754 commander of the 
prince of Prussia's regiment of cuirassiers, with which the 
king was so pleased at the review, that he ordered 2000 doU 
lars to be paid forthwith to the commander. On the follow- 
ing day, when Driesen went to thank the king for this pres- 
ent, Frederick took him kindly by the hand, and said : — 
" Your zeal in my service must be rewarded. This is but a 
trifle ; I will do more lor you, my dear fellow." On the 
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same day, the king informed him in a letter written with 
his own hand, that he had conferred on him the post of 
amtshauptmann of Osterode, with a pension of 1000 dollars. 
At a later period, the king was informed that in the regiment 
of Dohna at Wesel there was a youth, who was an illegiti- 
mate son of general Driesen's, and promised to make a c>ever 
officer. As his birth closed the door to promotion against 
him, the king legitimatized him. gave him a captaincy, and 
introduced him to hi» father, who knew nothing of his ex- 
istence. ' Young Driesen died on the high road to military 
distinction, of eleven wounds which he received in a skirmish, 
to the deep regret of the king. 

Gaudi^ born in 1725, at Spandau, was aide*de-camp in 
the seven years' war to general Hiilsen, nay, he may be said 
to have commanded ifi his stead,, as he guided the gallant 
veteran by means of his military talents and tactical knowl- 
edge. Frederick knew this, and had placed Craudi, whom 
he learned early to respect, under Hiilsen for that purpose. 
The king heard that Gaudi kept a diary of military events, 
and one day ordered Hiilsen to procure him a sight of it. 
The general forgot the injunction, and it was not till next 
day, when he again went, accompanied by his aide-de-camp^ 
to the king, that he recollected the commission^ Luckily,. 
Gaudi had the book aboi^t him : Hiilsen asked for it, and 
put it in his pocket. The owner learned accidentally that 
the king wished to see it. He was under no little alarm,, 
for the book contained free opinions on many military ope- 
rati<3ns, and on the king himself. On the affair of Hoch-< 
kirch, for instance, he had remarked : — " Here Frederick 
committed a most stupid blunder." He implored the gen-^ 
eral to return the book ; but H^lsen, apprehensive lest he 
should incur his master's displeasure, refused to do so, an<i 
delivered it to the king. Frederick kept it several days, 
which Gaudi passed in continual apprehension of being 
either arrested, sent to a fortress, or even broke. At length 
the king returned the book to the general, saying, with much 
kindness of manner^ '^ I thank you. I am extremely pleased 
with Gaudi's diary^ Tell him so, and say that I consider 
him as a very clever officer; only 'tis a pity that he knows 
this himself." 

After the battle of Rossbachy in which the king pronounced 
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a correct assertion made by him to be false^ Gaudi kept 
aloof from him. He subsequently fought in Hiilsen's corps 
at the battles of Kunersdorf and Torgau. After the peace, 
he was promoted to be major-general and commandant of 
Wesel. Time completely extinguished the oW grudge. In 
1781, he paid the king a visit of some weeks, and, when he 
asked the general if he still recollected the battle of Ross- 
bach, he delicately replied ; " I remember nothing of that 
day but that your majesty covered yourself with glory." He 
died at Wesel in 1788, as lieutenant-general. 

In August, }16>\, when the king had taken post with his 
army in the vicinity of Schweidnitz, orders were given to 
throw up a redoubt in the churchyard of the village of Jau- 
erniok ;. and a great number of men belonging to diflereat 
regiments were sent to work at it under the superintendence 
of one officer. In turning up the earth, the men found an 
old pot. Pulling it out very carelessly, they broke it at the 
top, and perceived that it contained money. They were 
ready to seize it, when the officer drove them away, and took 
charge of the pot himself, saying that the money which was 
in it should be fairly divided among them when they were re- 
lieved. The men were content. The pot was deposited in 
the church-porch. The officer retired, pulled off his stock- 
ings, put on his boots over his bare feet, poured the money 
out of the pot unobserved, put his stockings at the bottom 
of it, and covered them with a small quantity of the pieces 
of coin. As soon as the men were relieved, they demanded 
the pot of the officer, who immediately produced it, poured 
out the money y and showed tbem that so far from containing 
nothing else, it was partly filled with old rags. The soldiers 
loudly declared that they were cheated, which provoked the 
officer to threaten them with his cane. Just at that mo- 
ment the king arrived to inspect the redoubt. He inquired 
what was the matter ; the soldiers related the whole affair, 
and the king desired to see the money and the rags in ques- 
tion. An old grenadier had the latter in bis hand. <^ Your 
majesty," said he, " these are not old rags, but a pair of 
worsted stockings, with a name upon them." At the same 
time he showed them to the king, who distinctly perceived 
the name with which they were marked. The king ordered 
the officer to be called]^ and asJ^ed whc^t was his name. The 
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officer mentioned the same that was on the stockings. 
'* WcU^ then," said his majesty, " it is clear that the money 
belongs to you. Your ancestors must have buried it here. 
There is the name upon the stocking, as fresh as if it was 
only just put into the pot. I'll tell you what, my lads,'* said 
he, turning to the soldiers ; " let the officer keep his money ; 
I will have the pot &lled with twe-groschen pieces, and these 
shall be equally divided among all that are here. Are you 
satisfied ?'^ — " O yes, your majesty," was the unanimous re- 
ply ; and well they might be, for the coins in the pot were 
old, small, and partly copper. By this expedient the king ex- 
tricated the officer from the dilemma in which he had involv- 
ed himself, and left him mute and covered with shame. 

One day, in exercising a regiment, a captain committed 
several blunders. The king was the more surprised, because 
he knew the officer to be a man of extraordinary punctuali- 
ty. The n)istakes were so egregious, that at last they af- 
fected the whole regiment and its movements. Frederick 
could contain himself no longer. " In the devil's name," 
cried he^ angrily, " what are you about to-day ?" The col- 
onel of the regimenrt, hearing this exclamation, rode up to 
the king* " Your majesty," said he, " will assuredly over- 
look any mistakes made by the captain to-day." — " Why so ?" 
— " Poor fellow ! just before he came upon parade, he re- 
ceived news of a heavy calamity." — " A calamity ! what 
calamity ?" — " His only son was drowned the day before yes- 
terday." — " Almighty God ! Yes, that quite alters the case." 
Thereupon the king immediately commanded " Halt !" rode 
up to the captain, gave him his hand, and said in a tone of 
emotion : " My dear captain, I have this moment learned 
what a misfortune has befallen you. I hearlLly sympathize 
with you. The exercise must certainly be arduous, nay, 
impossible, for you to-day. If yoa think that it will tend to 
the comfort of yourself and your wife, go to your country-seat, 
and stay as long as you please. Your lieutenants have cer- 
tainly learned sufficient to command the company in your 
absence." 

" Send.to me immediately one of your boldest and cleverest 

officers," said the king one day to general Werner, commander 

of the regiment of brown hussars. " Permit me^" said the 

general, '* to ask your majesty for what purpose yod» want this^ 
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officer ; as that would decide my choice." — ^^'1 want him to 
patrole beyond the enemy's encampment, and to ascertain the 
precise position of a second corps, about which I can obtain 
no accurate information." The king added: "Let him 
come to me at seven this evening." Exactly at that time 
the officer was announced and immediately admitted. Fred- 
erick scrutinized him with his piercing eye from head to foot, 
and seemed to be somewhat surprised, for the officer's exte- 
rior promised no great things. He was small and weakly ; 
and the accent of the broken German in which be introduced 
himself betrayed the Hungarian. The king nevertheless, 
gave him his instructions, pointing out to him on the map the 
road that he was to take, and what places he was to go to. 
The officer listened with great attention to all the directions 
of his majesty, and retired to carry them into execution.. 
Frederick, however, conceived that he had not thoroughly 
comprehended him ; and on the following day, when he saw 
general Werner, he expressed hin>self discontented with his 
choice, and apprehensive that this officer would scarcely be 
able to perform the commission to his satisfaction. " I will 
answer for him, your majesty," replied the general with the 
utmost confidence^ " Not one of my officers is so well 
qualified for the business as he." — " Well," rej^ned the 
king, " we shall see." 

Two days passed and the officer had not returned. On^ 
the third day the time for giving the parole had arrived, and 
the king was standing amidst his generals, when he came 
galloping up. Frederick motioned him to go into his tent, 
whither he desired several of his generals, and among them 
Werner, to follow him* The officer stepped up to the table 
on which the map was spread out, and began in his broken 
German, but in a straight-forward manner, to describe the 
road which he had pursued, at the same time pointing it out 
on the map. It led further and further into the enemy's 
position. But when he represented that he had pushed on 
to a small town which he named, the king suddenly inter- 
rupted him saying : " I'll tell you what ! you are not right 
in your head to-day. Why, that is the head-quarters of 
general Daun." — " To be sure it is, and I've been there," 
replied the officer, somewhat nettled at the king's unbelief,, 
and then stated the force of the enemy in that neighborhood.. 
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On retiring, he observed ir his veiKation to general Werner : 
" The old one not right in Aw head to-day." The king heard 
it, smiled, and said : " Yes^ I am right enough m my head, 
but you are not." 

Very soon afterwards some deserters arrivedi The king 
was glad of this circumstance, and ordered them to be brought 
to him immediately, that he might aseertain what credit was 
due to the report o( the hussar officer. To his surprise^ all 
his statements were confirmed. He now sent again for the 
officer, and questioned him more minutely, concerning what 
he had seen and observed ; and the information obtained 
from him enabled the king to see through and to frustrate the 
plans of the enemy. From that time he was in high favor 
with Frederick, notwithstanding the freedom of his remark 
concerning him. 

At a review of the regiments in Prussia in 1753, the king 
expressed inr rather harsh terms his dissi^tisfaction with a 
colonel to whom he had formerly been very gracious. Soon 
afterwards this officer solicited his dismission on the plea of 
iiUhealth, which rendered him unfit for serviccv The king 
returned this answer : '' My dear colonel, I know you toa 
well not to guess pretty nearly the cause of your illness,, 
which is not of such a nature that you should demand your 
dismission. The bile has got into your stomach,, and there- 
is plenty of means for removing- it. If you have no doctors 
about you skilful enough to effect this, I will take care 
that one shall be sent to yon. Some courage is required 
for your recovery, and you must be sure to abstain carefully 
from strong imaginations. When I see you next year at the 
review you will be better, and you will find that you are able 
to serve me a little longer." The king added in his own 
handwriting : ^' Things do not always go so smoothly witb 
me as I cauld wislv and therefore I am obliged to continue 
king. Rhubarb and patience work wonders." 

It happened one year that, in the autumnal manoeuvres at 
Potsdam, a lieutenant of cavalry fell from his horse and broke 
bis right arm. Apprehensive lest the king might be dis« 
pleased if he quitted his post, he bore the intense pain, with 
patience, was assisted to mount his horse again., and left hi» 
sword in the sheath ; hoping in this manner to pass the king- 
without being noticed by him. When^ however, his regi*- 
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ment was defiling before his majesty, Frederick rode up to 
the lieutenant, and said sharply : ^* Sir, why have yen not 
drawn your sword ?" — " Your majesty, I cannot,'*^ replied 
the officer, calmly. " And why not ?" — " I had a fait in the 
attack, and have broken my arm." — " That alters the case." 
Next day the king sent an aide-de-camp to the lieutenant, to. 
desire him to take care of his health, and when he should 
have recovered, to go to fireslaa, where he would join his 
company with the r}»nk of captain ; adding that the intend- 
ant of the king's household would bring him the Order of 
Merit. 

In one of the great reviews held a few years before the 
Bavarian succession war in Silesia, a new and important 
cavalry manoeuvre devised by Frederick himself was to be 
performed. Eight regiments, partly heavy, partly light cav- 
alry, were drawn out, and an hussar regiment which had 
gained the highest renown for intrepidity on all occasions 
formed the left wing. The plan of the king was that all these 
regiments should pass close to him in divisions, in an oblique 
direction, at a sharp trot, but at precise distances, to a certain 
point, where they were to form with the utmost despatch for 
the attack. 

The manoeuvre commenced ; but one of the first regiments, 
fell into disorder; the divisions became confused, the proper 
distances were lost, and all the efforts of the officers to re- 
store order were unavailing. As a natural consequence, the 
confusion Was communicated in a greater or less degree to the 
regiments which followed ; and of course that on the left 
wing, the gallant regiment of W . . . . hussars, which was the 
last, passed the kii^ in a way that he could not possibly approve. 
The last division of this regiment was headed by lieutenant 
M., an officer of the highest merit, who by his distinguished 
bravery and good conduct had risen from a private to first 
lieutenant. 

Frederick had expressed extreme displeasure at the scene 
of confusion, and his anger now concentrated itself against 
the gallant lieutenant at the head of the last division. Vent- 
ing his indignation in the severest terms and with uplifted 
cfutch«€tick, he galloped towards the officer, who, to avoid 
any further explosions of the king's rage, immediately 
turned and dashed along the line, pursued by the king, whose 
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passion was inflamed to the highe&t degree. It is possible 
that the violent exercise of this fruitles& chase contributed to 
mitigate the vehemence of his anger. He became more com- 
posed. The regiments had meanwhile drawn up iu the best 
manner they could ; and at the king's command a second 
attempt was to be made to execute the manceuvre ; but this 
time the troops were to wheel to the left, so that the hussar 
regiment composing the left wing would be the first to move. 
The manoeuvre was now performed in capital style, and the 
king loudly expressed his satisfaction. 

No sooner had the hussars returned to their quarters than 
lieutenant M. called upon his commander, the gallant general 
W.* " Well my dear M., said the general, " what brings 
yau hither?" — "I am only come to solicit my dismission." 
The genera] looked at him in amazement. 

^^ To solicit your dismission ! that is a request which I can- 
nat possibly grant, since I have destined you to be adjutant to 
my regiment: you know that post is vacant." 

" I thank you for your confidence, but still I must beg for 
my dismission, and request you, sir, to support my petition i^ 
his majesty,*' 

" Consider, my son, you have no property r a good civil 
appointment is not to be met with every day ; how will you 
Hve ?" 

" That is a point about which I have no concern. I ask 
for nay dismission. I have good reasons for urging this re-> 
quest, which I should olhervKise not have made." 

" And what may those reasons be ?" 

" One of them is quite sufficient-^-lhe king would have 
struck me to-day with his crutch-stick. I narrowly escaped 
treatment that would have forever disgraced me. The regi- 
ment witnessed this scene ; I cannot find fault with any 
officer who refuses to serve any longer with me. I should 
be forced into quarrela every day, and that I should not like." 

" Well, then, let me make a request in my turn," said the 
general, giving his hand to the lieutenant. " Be not too 
hasty. Defer your petition till to-morrow." 

The lieutenant promised to follow this advice, once more 
requested the general ten assist hiru in obtaining bis wish, and 
withdrew. 

* Probably Uie same general Werner who is mentioned in a precedin^^ 
anecdote. 
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The king had that day a large company to dinner. Gen- 
eral W., a favorite of his, was of the party and sat opposite 
to hisL majesty. The conversation tamed on tho manoeuvre. 
Frederick ascribed the success of the second experiment to 
the admirable direction which the general's regiment had 
given to the whole, and bestowed the highest praise both upon 
it and its commander. The general was of course highly 
gratified, but observed with his usual fearlessness, " That 
capital manoeuvre deprives my regiment of its best officer."^— 
" How so ?" asked the king, edgerly. " Lieutenant M., 
whom your majesty promoted from private hussar to officer 
on the field of battle, after the affeir of Burkersdorf, soKcits 
his dismission. 

The general paused. Frederick was silent for some mo- 
ments. He then asked — " Is the lieutenc^nt really such an 
excellent oflicer ?" — " I know not one who surpasses bim." — 
" Why does he desire his dismission ?'* The general explain- 
ed the cause in the most unreserved manner. The king 
said no more, and a new subject of conversation was present- 
ly started. 

The troops were to manoeuvre again on the following 
morning. The regiments were drawn up, and M. was in 
front of his division, when the king approaehed. "Is not 
your name M. ?'* inquired Frederick. The lieutenant repli- 
ed in the affirmative. " Hark you, my son," resumed the 
king, with his peculiar benignity, " you are captain. I would 
have told you so yesterday, but could not overtake you. 
You ride like the very devil." With these words he passed 
on, and M. relinquished all thoughts of a{>plying for his dis- 
mission. 

A captain, though a very brave fellow, could not conquer 
a certain embarrassment which seized him whenever he was: 
abruptly addressed, and often caused him to say things that 
other wise he would not have done. His company was one of 
the finest in the regiment, because he paid particular attention 
to the dress and carriage of his men. One day the "king was 
holding a special review : the companies, were drawn up, 
and the captain in question was making a short speech to 
his soldiers about their dress. " And now," said he, ** I have 
one thing more to say to you." — ^" And what is that, captain ?" 
asked the king, who had approached unobserved by him. 
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TThe captain, Confused and disconcerted, rej>lied — " Your nia*- 
Jesty, { was only going to tell my meo that they ought to 
pull their waistcoats Well up and their breeches down."*-»- 
^' Pray let that alone," rqoined Frederick, laughing : " I have 
no Highlanders in my army." It is impossible to conVey 
tiny idea of the captain's confusion >vhen his lieutenant, after 
the king wibls gone, explained to him the blunder which he 
had committed. 

To his officers the king guve comfortable sinecures, pro'*' 
vostsbips, canonries, and civii appotfitments of various kinds. 
But the pensions granted to retired officers not only depend"^ 
ed on Frederick's pleasure, but were very vlender. A gene- 
ral received from 1000 to J 500 dollars^ ax;olonel, sometimes 
uo more tlian 300 ; captains, SOO. Add to this scanty pro^ 
vision for age the severe garrison duty, attended with so many 
privations^ and we shall be surprised at the ardent enthusi*> 
asm manifested for the service and the sovereign by the no* 
bility, which can only be attributed to their high patriotism^ 
their fondness for arms, their whole direction as a privileged 
tilass. The officer, moreover, felt himself rewarded by the 
rank which he enjoyed in the Prussian state. Striking instan^ 
cfes attest how highly military rank was estimated during 
Frederick's reign. Count Schwerin, nephew of the tcfelebra^ 
ted field-marshal, >vho was councillor of legation, had a dis- 
pute with an ensign about precedence c he complained to the 
king, and was told that the thing did not admit of a ques- 
tion ; that, as a matter of course, ensigns had precedence of 
all councillors of legation. Schwerin, in coniiiequence, quit- 
ted the civil servit^, and entered the army as ensign. Count 
Keyserling, afterwards marshal of the court, whom the king 
took from a cavalry regiment in which he was lieutenant and 
placed in the foreign department solicited the rank of cham- 
berlain ^ Frederick granted his petition, " though," as the 
cabinet-order expressed it, ^^ in the king's dominions a lieu- 
tenant is above a chamberlain." 

This spirit accounts for the eagerness of the pobility to join 
the Prussian colours, and the extinction of many families. 
That of Belling, for example, was reduced by the seven years' 
war from 23 persons of the male seX to 3 ; all the others fell 
for their king and country. Many other noble families 
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might make a similar boast, if they chose to recount the 
deeds of their predecessors. 

After the pe^ce of Hubertsbarg, the institutions for train* 
ing cadets, consisting exclusively of the sons of nobles, were 
augmented and improved. At Stolpoi, in Further Pomera* 
nia, a new school of Cadets was founded in 1764 for 96 
young gentlemen ; and another at Culm, in 1776, for 66 pu* 
pils of the same class. A new building was assigned to the 
Berlin school of cadets, comprehending 236 youths ; that in 
Potsdam, foutided in 1744, for 40, was part of the tnilit^ry 
orphan-house there. For governors of these houses, Fred- 
erick always selected officers of approved merit ; and in 1782 
he summoned colonel Mosch to Potsdam, " because he wish** 
ed himself to instruct him how he was to perform his func- 
tions." Into the corps of cadets were admitted young gen- 
tlemen belonging to ^11 nations, till frequent instances of 
ingratitude determined the king to exclude foreigners, who 
in a few years demanded their dismission and quitted the 
country. His reasons for this measure he explained at length 
t^ Mosch, remarking that the ini;tilution was founded solely 
for the young gentlemen of his oWn country^ and not for 
foreigners. He always manifested a particular preference 
for cadets who were natives of Pomerania. 

The treatment of the cadets in Frederick's time was ex- 
ttemely harsh, and even severe corporal punishments were 
deemed not incompatible with nobility, though the gover- 
nors of the Civil and Military Academy for young Gentlemen 
were forbidden, upon pain of imprisonment, to strike the pu- 
pils, because, as the king himself said, they were young per- 
sons of quality, into whom noble sentiments ought to be 
instilled ; such punishments ought therefore to be inflicted 
as stimulated their sense of honour, without degrading tbeni 
in their own estimation. 

ffl the institution just mentioned, founded in Berlin in 1766, 
fifteen promising pupils, partly selected from the corps of ca- 
dets, were trained, undet the superintendence of fivegovern- 
x)rs, by several professors, mostly French, for the higher 
military and diplomatic posts. The idea of the institution 
originated exclusively with the king, who planned the whole 
system of education, and drew up the instructions for the 
governors and professors. The governors had been captains 
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m the army, ahd were of noble birth: professor Toussaint 
taught logic and rhetoric ; Suleer, metafyhysics and morals ; 
de Castillon, junior, mathematics and physics; Stosch, law, 
particularly the Codex Frederidanus 5 Wegelin, previously 
a minister at*St. GaH, history and geography ; and Thiebault> 
general grammer ^nd style. At the head of this academy^ 
'in which the king always took a warm interest, he placed 
the chief of the corps of cadets for the time being. The 
first was general Buddenbrock, son of the old field-marshal, 
in whom he placed extraordinary confidence ; and to his suc- 
cessor, general Mosch, he wrote, in Jartuary, 1786^— *' For 
the Academy of the Nobles neither recdmrfiendation nor re*- 
iationship must liave any weight: clever heads only must be 
admitted, and if they disappoint the expectations formed of, 
them, others must be taken in their stead." 

Lastly, in 1775, the king founded an Ecok de Gtnie, for 
training goo<l military architects and engineers ; but this in^- 
'Stitution, which did nxit prosper, Was removed after his death 
to Potsdam. 

These exclusive institutions for youths of noble birth cor- 
Tcsponded with Frederick's notions of the nobility in general ; 
which class, at the time of his accession, stood on a much 
higlter step than the commonalty. It was not till a new 
•spirit shook tiiese antiquated notions that the nobles were 
"envied f6r their allowed claim to all commands in the army: 
"but this was not the casie in the middle of the last century. 
-After the peace of Hubertsbui^, which formed an epoch in 
many other respects, the king remodelled his military force, 
and admitted none but 6fiicers of noble birth into iiie Kne : 
the times, however, were then greatly changed. Was the 
great king not aware -of this change, or had he reasons for 
"disregarding it? He says himself, at least, without reserve— 
<< Nothing but the deficiency of nobles, and the number of 
vacancies in the regiments, rendered it necessary to have 
recourse during the war to la roiure-^^io commOners ; but, 
in order to attain that degree of perfection in the army whieh 
is so important for the welfare of the state, after the peace, 
all who belonged to the commonalty were removed from the 
corps of officers to garrison regiments; and, as the country 
itself could not furnish so many nobles as were required for 
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the army, foreigners from Saxony, Mecklenburg, and the 
empire, among whom w<ere some good officers, were admit-* 
ted into the service. The supplenient to the infantry regu- 
lations, issued in 1779, inculcates the saaie principle — 
'' Should there be nobtes from foreign countries who mani- 
fest intelKgcnco, ambition, and a real zeal for the profession, 
they may be proposed to his majesty for officers, and the 
commanders must endeavor to engage such for their regi- 
ments." 

This course would seem to argim a wilful disregard of 
circumstances, and of the meritorious services rendered to 
the king in the field by many a brave commoner. Sons of 
church ministers and inspectors of forests, students, young 
men conversant with architecture »wd mining, youths of all 
classes, whom the glory of the Prussian arms, or a still nobler 
Keal, impelled even to leave theirBchools — the Koln Gyrana-' 
-sium in Berlin had on this account no first form for several 
years— helped to maintain Xbe sanguinary conflitct, and, when 
peace put an end to it, they Were turned adrift merely be* 
eause they were of the roture. 

At the muster of «i regiment, the king once found that one 
of the officers was a commoner. " Vou muit get rid of that 
man," said he to the general, " he is not noble." " If," re-* 
plied the general, " your majesty were to get rid of all such 
meritorious men as this officer, I could not answer for it that 
my regiment would in future do its dlUy."-*-" Well, then, he 
must be ennobled," rejoined the king ;. and he ordered his 
diploma to be made out free of expense. 

^* I know not how it is," said the king one day at the table^ 
** that commoners are not good for much as officers, even 
though I ennoble them." — " Begging your majesty's pardon,'* 
replied one of the eompeny, " we have in the army the brave 
colonel R., who could prove the very reverse." The kingap-^ 
peared to bethink himself, repeated the colonel's name several 
times, and at length satd : " But 1^11 tell you what ; I know bet-* 
ter than you ; colonel R. is of an old noble family," This was 
not the case ; but we here see with what pertinacity the king 
would defend a position which he bad once taken up. 

The king, it is true, has alleged grounds for his conduct. 
" It is more necessary," he says, " than one may imagine, to 
pay this attention to the choice of officers, because the nobles 
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are in general men of honor ;: though k cannot be denied 
that merit and talent are sometimes to be found in persons 
not possessing the advantage of birth ; this, however, is rare, 
and in that case it is well to retain them. But in general 
the nohhd has no other course left but to distinguish himself 
by the sword. If he> loses his. Iianor, he 6nds even under the 
paternal roof no asyhim ; wheieas a raiurier, when he has 
done base things, resumes hi& father^s profession without a 
blush, and deems himself no further disgraced." 

It may,, moreover, be observed that the poor nobility were 
at that time very numerous ; that, as nobles, trade and the 
teamed professions were closed against them, and that their 
very poverty excludled *then> from the universities: it was 
therefore necessary to provicte special institutions for their 
education, and to reserve for them appointments in the army. 
It must also be recollected that Frederick's army, like our 
own at the present day, wati composed of two totally difrev** 
ent elements: the common soldier, either picked up all over 
the world, or taken in the cantons from among the lowest of 
the people, and in either case wholly unqualified for an officer, 
being early accustomed to look up to his noble leader as a 
being of a higher ordec-. The la.«{ oC the Iftnd. even laid 
it down as a principle that all posts of honor belonged in 
preference to the nobles ; and, long after the seven years' 
war, this principle was insisted upon by Sedlits, the minister, 
in a clever essay On the Encouragement of Patriotism in a 
Monarchy, in which he says, in accordance with the spirit of 
the times, that of all the citizens in a monarchial state the 
nobles have the most arduous duties to perform ; that the 
highest appointments, as. well ci^vil as military, were for them ; 
that they needed, therefore, an additional spur, and thisspui; 
was honor, which, excitesi their courage to contempt of death, 
and imparts firmness in critical n^oments. 

Notwithstanding this ancient and deep-rooted prepossession, 
the Prussian army,, from 1740 to 1786, exhibited many dis* 
tinguished officera who were not of noble birth, but who 
were mostly ennobled before they had risen high ; and, 
though the king, during the latter part of his reign, was from 
year to year more scrupulous about the quality of his officers, 
still, in the army-list of 1787, commoners occur here and 
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there, even among tlie staff-officers and captains of the in* 
fantry of the line. 

If Frederick adhered on this point to the prejudices in 
which he had been brought up, how totally diflferent does he 
appear as poet, philosopher, historian, friend, and companion ; 
in short, wherever he looked as men upon persons only, and 
not, with the eyes of the head of the Prussian state, upon 
birth. Thus, in the Epistle to his brother, the prince of 
Prussia, he asks : *^ Talents and virtue — need they ances- 
tors ?" And in the snine poem he says : *^ All the human 
beings with which the earth swarms are children of one 
father, and form one family ; and, notwithstanding all the 
pride which your rank excites in yoJ, they are all born your 
equals, they are all of youi blood. Let your heart be ever 
open to their cries of distress, and oover their misery with 
your wealth : if you would really lift yourself above them^ 
show yourself more humane, more kindly, more virtuous^'' 

In the second epistle to Uermothime, he says : 

What are your musty parchments but chimeras I 
Merit is in ourselves, not in false goods, 
Which Fortune gives and robs us of at will." 

As a rigid scrutinizer of the fortunes of his house, Frederick 
thus expresses himself: << Methinks, when we inqaine into 
the history of the human mind, the difference of raaks and 
conditions disappear;3 ; kings are nothing bul men, and all 
men are equals." At the commencement of the Memoirs of 
the House of Brandenburg, the royal author, deeming it be- 
neath him to investigate the obscure origin of his ancestors, 
says : '^ In my opinion, all mankind are descended from one 
equally ancient stock. How many generals, how many min- 
isters of state, from among the commmonalty ! Europe is 
full of them, and for that very reason the more happy. Far 
be it from me to contemn tli« blood of the Wittekiads, the 
Charlemagnes, the Othos; I have, on the contrary, more than 
one reason to love the blood of heroes ; but I love merit 
more." In his admirable Essay on Education, Frederick 
says : '* In the departments of justice, finance, diplomacy, and 
in the army, high birth is indeed honored ; but it would be 
all over with a state, if birth were preferred to merit. From 
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SO false^ 80 absurd a principle, any governnient that should 

adopt it would reap the most disastrous results ; for 

taleota are distributed by Nature without regard to ancestry.'' 
And in another place he uses this beautiful expression : 
" Every one who distinguishes himself by virtues and talents 
is a noble man ; and in this, sense he^ may be considered as a 
Melchisedeck, who had neither father non mother."' 

What striking inconsisteneites^ appear in the great king", 
when considered in his difi^ent characters ! He who as 
philosopher could not insist strongly enough on the equality 
of human nature, and selected his intimate associates purely 
upon that principle was severely annoyed as sovereign by 
unequal matches, and did his utmost to prevent them. With 
all his prepossessions in behalf of the nobility Jie never missed 
an opportunity of hshing the conceit oC rank, and titl6» 
" Ihiring the war," he writes to- Voltaire, la 176tT., *^a conta- 
gious^ disease prevaifed in Breshtu, and twenty-six persons 
were buried every day. A certain countess exclaimed: 
'^ Qod be praised, the nobility are spared !. it is only the popu- 
lace that are earriedS off.'* Such- you see are the- notions of 
persons of qjiiality. They fan.cy thetuselves made of finer 
stuff'thaHi the people whom they oppness. So it has been in 
aimost attages." In 1772, he wrote to^ d'AIembert : "No- 
bility witiiout acquirements is but an enr>pty title, which places 
the ignorant man in the broad light of day, and exposes him 
to the ridicule of those who>are> ready iamake a. laughing- 
stock of him." 

I^ 17S3, count Schulenboi^, who had< a son< » cadet in. 
the Prussian garda du corps, solicited the king to appoint him* 
officer, since, as a count, he certainly deserved such promo- 
tion. Frederick thus replied : " I have seeayour application on 
behalf of your son, and must telbyou that K have already 
given ordiers. to admit nocountainto my army; for, when 
they have served a year or two, they go home^ and turn out 
mere swagger and braggadociOi IT your soit wishes to serve, 
there \s no> need for tho countship, and he will not obtain 
promotion, unless he regularly Itsarns his profession." Under- 
neath^ the king wrote with his own hand : *^ Young counts 
who learn nothing are ignoramuses in every country. In 
England, the son of the king is only a midshipman on. board 
▼OL. II. K. s.-^* 
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a ship, that he may learn the irianosuvres of the 8«rviee. In 
case a miracle should take place, and a count turn out well, he 
must not' puff himself up with the idea of title and birth, for 
these are all fooleries ; but every thing depends ob personal 
merit." The midshipman here alluded to was prince William 
Henry, afterwards duke of Clarence and king William IV. 

Frederick was not attentive merely to the preparatory 
training of future officers; those already in the service had 
opportunities for cultivating their talents in various ways. In 
a letter to Fouque in 1764, the king himself explains how. 
" Next year," he says, '' the common soldiers will be in as 
good order as before the war. But I direct my especial 
attention to the officers. To make them hereafter vigilant 
in the service, and to exercise their judgment, I have them 
instructed in fortification ; and at the same time they are 
required to reflect upon all that they. have to do. You must 
be aware that this method cannot be universally successful ; 
but, among the many, we shall train some officers who are 
not generals merely by their commissions, but really possess 
the qualities requisite for their station." In another place 
he says : '^ That the officers might not be without instruction 
in fortification, the king at every inspection appointed an 
oSicer of engineers to give the young officers such lessons on 
this subject as they needed. After they had learned the ele- 
nients of the science, they had to make drawings of all sorts 
of works suited to the diflerent varieties of ground: they 
marked out camps, they regulated the march of the columns, 
and they durst not omit even the advanced posts of the cav« 
airy in their plans. This study extended the sphere of their 
knowledge, and taught them to think on a large scale ; they 
made themselves familiar with the rules of eastrametatiou, 
and were acquiring from their youth that information whicli 
a general ought to possess." 

For this instruction, or, as the king himself exptesses it in 
the regulations of 1779, for these military academies, were 
selected the cleverest young officers in the regiments, whose 
commanders were every year required to deliver in a certifi- 
cate of conduct, stating " whether the officer was a drunkard, 
whether he had a gopd understanding and a clear head, or 
whether he was a stupid fellaw." The officers so selected 
were exempt from duty for the four months succeeding the 
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autumn manoeuvres^ and devoted themselves entirely to the 
sciences. The king took such an interest in these studies, 
that, whenever he went to Berlin, he made major Tempelhoff; 
who conducted a principal part of the studies of the officers 
in Berlin, come with his pupils and their works to the palace, 
and there examined each rndividual officer, and made remarks 
on his performances, encouraging the more clever and indus^ 
trioas, without deterring those who were less forward. 

In the separate regiments also the officer found opportuni- 
ty for improving himself; for, when it was known that the 
way to gain the favor of the sovereign was to excel in sci- 
entific pursuits, there was no lack of competitors. The 
commanders either attended personally to the instruction of 
their subordinates,, or made the most aceomplished of the 
officers teachers of their comrades. After the peace of 
Hubevtsburg, the chaplains were required to read lectures for 
at least some hours every week to the ensigns and eadets on 
christian morals and history. 

From among these young efficers, trained i*i the different 
inspections, Fredeviok teok the most promising to- Potsdam,, 
as though to the finishing seminary, where they were to be 
initiated under his. own eye into the highest secrets of the 
art, and prepared for the honorable vocation of the quarter- 
master-generars staflf, wbicbwas remodeHeAimmediately after 
the war* To keep thi& corps constantly on a respectable foot- 
ing, the officers sumnioned to Potsdam had to make surveys, 
to draw plans of fortresses, to fortify villages, to entrenchr 
heights, to construct ditches defended by paKsades, and to 
arrange the marches ef the columns. *' But," says the king, 
" they were particularly expected to examine themselves all 
morasses and streams, that they might not make blunders 
out of n^tigence, and perhaps support an army on a river 
that is fordable, or on a moras» which if)fantry may cross 
without wetting their ancles." This instrux:tion the king ' 
continued to give to the cleverest young officers, as after the 
peace this- favorite occupation superseded' in some measure 
the detailed exercise of the first battalion of the guard. 

But this latter duty was not disdained by the great king, 
even at a late period of his life. Dr. Moore, the Imveller, 
who visited Berlin in 1779, says r '* A few days ago I hap- 
pened to take a walk about a mile fren^ the town [Potsdam] 
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and, seeing some soldiers underarms in a field at a small 
distance from the road, I went towards tbem. 'An officer on 
horseback, whom I took to be the major, for he gave the 
word of command, was uncommonly active, and often rode 
among the ranks to reprimand or instr4ict the common men. 
When I came nearer, I was much surprised to find that this 
was the king himself. He had his sword drawn, and cofw 
tinued to exei^cise the corps for an hour after. He made 
them wheel, march,, form the square, and fire by divisions 
and in platoons, observing all their motions with infinite 
attention ; and, on account of some blunder, put 4wo officers 
of the prince of Prussia's regiment in arrest. In short, he 
seemed to exert himself with all the spirit of a young officer, 
eager to attcact the notice of his general by uncommon alert- 
ness^*'' 

Frederick expected the officer to be such in the full: extent 
of the word, and not to follow any but professional pursuits. 
A captain once presented to him a paper on^ the length and 
breadth of the sea; and solicited permission to send it- to the 
Royal Society of London. '^ That you may do," replied the 
king ; " but next spring I shall inspect your company, and, 
if I find your thoughts out at sea, when they ought to. be on 
the land where you dwell, you will have to do with me, and 
not with the Royal Society^ Foe the lest, I advise you, as a 
friend, to give up such pursuits. as are not connected with 
your profession, and stick to those only which especially 
belong to your vocation.** 

Complaints VKere> made to the king that another officer 
was fond of shooting io other people's grounds. He bot- 
tled upi this information till the next review.. When the offi- 
cer in question was marching past him with his men, Fred- 
erick cried- out :: *^ Good God 1 march aa you ought to do. 
You walk exactly as if you wave sneaking after a hare. You 
are so fOnd of poaching^ that you. quite forget the military 
step." 

Two second lieutenants arrived one* day at the same time 
from, different places with despatches for the king. One of 
them went to. his majesty jiist as he wtas ; the other had his 
clothes and boots brushed and cleaned fivst. Frederick eyed 
tbem both. ^* How did you come ?'* was his first question* 
^' On horseback/' replied oae of tbeok ^ That you did, I 
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see plainly," rejoined the king ^ ^' but your comrade," point- 
ing to the other, '^ travelled in a sedan*chair, I suppose. . . . 
Very well, you may go." Then, turning to the former, he 
added : " You are first lieutenant." 

Frederick could not endure needless luxury in bis officers, 
conceiving that a fop cannot possibly be a good soldier. 
One day, as a regindent of the garrison of Berlin wa» filing off 
before him, he observed an officer with a long watch-chain 
9ind a large bunch of seals attached to it. '^ What have you 
gal there?" he asked; '* It is my watch-chain, your maj^ 
esty."-^^' Sol I really thought it was a ring of bell& that you 
are carrying with you« Lay aside t-iiose baubles." 

On the other hand, the king was fond of assisting poor 
officers. At a special review of a regiment, previously to 
the seven years' war^ observing an ensign who looked old 
for that grade, he inqured hi& age, and how long he had 
served. " I have served 9 years, and am 26 years old," 
was the reply. Frederick looked stedfastly at him for some 
moflients, and then turned to the commander of the regi- 
ment. *^ Why," he asked, '^haa not this ensign been 
proposed for promotion ? Has he committed any faults, or 
played stupid tricks?" — " By no means, your majesty. He 
is remarkably attentive to his duty, possesses the requisite 
attainments, and conducts himself in the most exemplary 
manner." — " Why then has he not been proposed ?"— " He 
is too poor, sire, to pay for hi& equipment."-^-" Pshaw ! 
poor!" exclaimed the king, angrily : ^' why was I not told 
^at I Poverty is no cause for keeping him back, if he is 
deserving. I will provide for his equipment." He immedi- 
ately promoted the young man, ordered one hundred frede- 
ricsd'ortobe paid him to deftay his equipment, inquired 
after him at every review, and was. evidently delighted with 
the favorable accounts which he received concerning him. 

Frederick was not easily led into false steps, even by his 
generals. A lieutenant, who had been sent abroad with a 
considerable sum of money to. purchase horses for the array, 
lost the money with which he was entrusted at the gaming-^ 
table, and after an investigation of his conduct, was sentenced 
to three years' imprisonment in a fortress. Two generals 
interceded with the king in behalf of the culprit, representing 
that he was nearly relaled to. them, and that his punishment 
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ivas a disgrace to> the whole fajnily. " Then he is nearly- 
related to you, IS he ?" said Frederick. ^'Yes, your majesty,'^ 
replied one ; " be ia my own sister's son, and after his fath^ 
er's death I brought him up till he entered the regiment."-— 
^^ Sx> nearly related as that ?" sepeated the king ; <' and 
brought up too by so excellent a man ? That alters the case. 
Then the young gentleman shall be kept ia confinement till 
1 (^m sure that h(& is amended." This waasuch^a turn a& 
the intercessors had not expected. DisappcMntment was 
visible in both their faces i they knew not wnat to say. **The 
mari," resumed th^ king, '^ who, belonged to such a family,, 
aind having had such aa education, can eommit so gross a 
crime, must be thoroughly depraved and incorrigible." 

Frederick expected his engineers in pMliculaf to be men 
of the strictest honor, and on this, account the dtel'mquencies 
of Wallrawe and others made an impression upon his mind 
that waa never effaced. 

Wallrawe was a native of the Netherlands, and was engi- 
neer in the Dutch service during the Spanish succession war. 
At the siege of Douai, in 1710, he belonged to the corps of 
Dutch troops which attacked the fortress in coojunction with 
Ihose of Brandenburg under the old Dessaiie«. At the insti- 
gation of this prince, the king of Prussia took him, in 1714, 
into his service as captain of engineers. He was. soon pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel and ennobled. In the first Si- 
tesian war, he conducted the siege of Brieg ; after the reduc- 
tion of that fortress, he was promoted to be major-generat, 
and subsequently charged with^ the conetcuetipn of new for- 
tresses and works in, Silesia and at Magdeburg. A de- 
bauchee,, and always in want of money,, be ia said to have 
sold plana of the Prussian, fortresses to foseign courts ; but 
so much is certain, that he was guilty o( great peculation, 
arrested on this charge, and confined in the Star at Magde- 
burg, which he had himself built. There he died in 1773, 
bequeathing a considerable property to the king, who imme- 
diately ordered it to be divided among oflncers having no 
other income than their pay. The governor inquired where 
the deceased should be buried. ^* Bxvrj him where you 
please," replied Frederick, " only not in the works of the 
fortress ; for I would not trust the rascal though he is dead." 

An officer of thie Freojch. engineers, who had been adroit- 
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ted into ttie l^russian service in the like t^pacity, tfat)t%ht to 
ingratiate himi^lf with the king by presenting him with phnB 
of various French fortresses. **I thank you for your present,*^ 
said Frederfdv, *^ but never shall you set fmot in my fortrcs^s 
as you miGikesfo bad a ui^ of your talenti^. You may train 
my sapfters and miners ; that is what 1 Will employ you to 
do." 

The king grincerely lattietited. the sacrifices of war ; and 
humanity was the first "duly t<hat he recommended to his 
officers 'on his accession to tlve throne. X)n the march to 
Collin, the day Wng intensely M)t> an old grenadier dropped 
down ^insensible. A subaltern Was ^cmkred to look to his 
things and help to carry thefri> ^nd ft sUtgeon administered 
restoratives. Being somewhat revived but still too weak to 
rise, he begged Vi^ be allowed to lie a feW minutes longer. 
An ensign went t6 him, and In harsh language ordered him 
to get ftp and follow the cotpsv The king who was juist ri- 
ding paisft, beard tire unfeeling expressions and was shocked 
by thenK He bade the ensign *'go to the devil," and ordered 
the greti^dier to be set t>n a horse, saying : <* My men shall 
be treated with hdm^nity." The ensign was immediately 
removed from the regiment. 

In anarduous marcli towards the end of autumn fmhi Bo- 
hemia, ^ cannon stuck fast in a hollow way, and all efforts 
to extrtt^te it proVed fruitless. An officer beat one bf the 
artillerymen on this account in the most barbarous manner> 
using at the same time coarse execratiotis. I'he kir^g who 
chanced to witness this scene, desired some of his pi^ople as 
well as the officers to dismount and to lend a hiand to get the 
cannon eut of the hole. Success attended their united ex- 
ertionsw Next morning, the offioer was summoned to the 
head-qufirters, and the king said to him, in the presence o^ 
the aBsen[>bled corps of officers: "My army is composed 
only of men, but you are a monster. You are cashiered. 
Go to the devil 1" 

The regiment of the garde da corps was one of those 
which, when in the field> were near the person of the king s 
he consequently knew almost every man belonging to it. 
Two subalterns in particular attracted his notice, having 
highly distinguished themselves by their intrepidity in ad- 
vanced guards and patroles. One day he asked baron 
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Wacknitk, dommander of the regiment, how these men con* 
dueled themselves in other respects. ♦'They are two "excel- 
lent fellows, your majesty," replied the colonel. " They Are 
exemplary for their morals ; they are modest, have had a 
university education, and it was only 6ui of patrtotrsm and 
fondness for the profession that th^ey entered the army. Th^y 
have served a considerable time, and I take the liberty of pt<f* 
posing tirertt to your majesty for pfrortiotion as officers." — 
** Well," replied the king, " you may ptopib^ them to me on 
the first y)pportunity." Soon after this tonVersAtidn, Wack-^ 
nitz solicited his dismissiolt, that he might enter into the 
Hessian servlte. It was granted, and tolon^l fichttzel Was 
appointed to succeed him in the command of the garde dti 
^orps. Schsttzd was, what is no uncommon tase, a decided 
antagonist to hi^ predecessor, and of course had Abundance 
iK fault to find with his plarrs and arrangemehtii. The kingj 
vvho had rfot forgotten the two subalterns. One day afeked 
Schatzel what he thought t)f them. ** They are gOdd soU 
•diers," repHed the colonel, " but in other respects men of th^ 
htbst ordinary stamp." " Schatiel ! Schatzel !" exclaimed 
\he king, in a stern tone of reproof, " I recomitiend t6 yoik 
Wacknitz's love of truth. In that man I havis sustained a 
^at loiss." 

In a vHlage in Saxony, the kitig once rescued Wackrtitt 
frOm a h</uve that was on iRre,)and when the colbnei wouM 
have thanked him, Frederick stopped his moUth, sayings 
*^ Don't mention it: what I have done is no more than weal) 
toXiffht to do for one another." 

Towafrd^ the citizens, of whatever class or religiotn pfef- 
'suasion, thie military were not allowed to assiHiie airs, anil 
the king most expressly forbadts oflScers or men \o resort to 
Violence. 

Major Lutz, a daring piartisan, had done k great deal of 
mischief to the Austrians during the ^even years* ^^r, and 
had, ofcourse, made himself extremely obnoxious to them. 
He was once posted on the Boheitiian frontiers, not far from 
a convent situated on the summit of a hill, the other side of 
which was occupied by the enemy. All the patroles which 
he sent out in that direction were sure to find themselves 
opposed by twice as strong a detachment of the enemy. It 
was evident, therefore, that the Austrians must have previous 
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^nd precise iuformation of the force of iiis detachments, 
^any a brave hussar lost his life in the unequal conflict. At 
length, Lutz learned by accident that the monks in the con- 
vent were accustomed to give th€ enenfty's commander sig- 
nals with the little bell, by which they apprised the Aus- 
Iriansof the strength and the hoiK fi^ed for the departure of 
the Prussian patrolesv BoUing mik rage, he ordered the 
horses to be isaddled immediately ; he would plunder and 
burn the convent, and force the monks to fiut on the uniform 
as recruits, that he wou)d« At the head ojf his corps, on the 
point of taking his revenge, he mot the k\ng* Struck by h'\$ 
fluished and excited look and the haste of his meo, Frede- 
rick inquired ivhither he was going. " I «m going," replied 
Lutz, who could scarcely speak plainly for passion, '^ to make 
«i signal example of the scoundrelt?."-*-*' And, pray, who are 
these scoundrels?" He then explained the matter to the 
^kirtg, and told *him how he meant to revenge himself. "Lutz,'* 
said Frederick, sternly, '< I forbid you to do that. I am not 
at ivar with the monks. One thing you may do. Bring the 
warden and some of the elclers of the community to me: i 
"will say a few words to them, and I hope you will have no 
more ringing." Lutz ot»eyed with great reluctance, and 
^conducted the monks to the king, who was just sitting down 
-to dinner. He gravely represented to them the culpability 
^of their conduct, adding H /'The slightest signal that you 
give the enemy in future will draw upon you the vengeance 
y)f this officer," pointing to Lutz. From that moment there 
ivas no more -ringing. 

A Jew in a small town was frequently abused and grossly 
iil-treated by^n officer, 4)ecause he refused to lend him any 
more money. The Jew complained repefatedly of this usage 
to the commalider ofthe regiment, but was always told thq^t 
he was a fool to have any dealings with officers, and. to go 
about his business. At length, he repreisented his case lo 
the king. " What bad arder you keep u)) in your regiment P^ 
Wrote Frederick to the colonel. " Your officers insult my 
loyal subjects, who are olbliged to support you and me. I 
advise you to put and end to this immediately, and to keep 
the young^nsigns under discipline, or you will have an ac^^ 
<iount to settle with me. Protect the Jevi^ in particular from 
further Annoyance, for this subject is a^ dear to me as any 
VOL. It. N. s,-*5 
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other ; do you know that? Conform mo«t strictly to my di^ 
rections, and let this be a warning and a lesson to you." 

Riding one day in the phA at Berlin, the king met a 
young officer whom he knew : instead of being, as usual^ 
lively -and fuH of spirits, he appeared pensive and dejected. 
<< What ails you ?" inquired the king ; *< you look as though 
yoa bad met with some greiit misfortune !'* " And that is 
really the case, your majesty," rejoined the officer, embold- 
ened by the mild tone of the monarch. " I am ordered ro 
call upon general Ramin this evening, and expect, for the 
first time in my life, to be put under arrest for some days." 
— *• What have you been doing ?" — " Nothing, your majes- 
ty : I only gave my impertinent landlady a bo)[ rti the ear : 
that is all." The king said nothing. The officer, tnustering 
•courage, proceeded : "If your majesty would have the good* 
ness to direct general Ramin to overlook the affiiir, I should 
be rid of all my trouble." " My son," replied Frederick, " it 
seems you know nothing about General Ramin : he is not to 
be trifled with. I assure you that if any one was to com- 
plain of me, be would trot besitate to put me under arrest 
myself.'' * 

General Ramin, who Ivas lat this time ctHnmandant of Ber-» 
lin, fuiDished on another occafsion a proof how highly Fred- 
erick appreciated servants whb scrupulously performed their 
duty% Numerotjs accidents had happened in Berlin through 
rapid driving. Ramin adopted an infallible method of put- 
ting a stop to lU Whenever a coachman drove too fast, and 
acted contrary tx> the prohibition, he was stopped, no matter 
who might be in the carriage, taken to the guard-house, and 
punisheni with ttiventy-five hshes. ' The coachman of a for- 
eigner of high distinction had one day been guilty of thiv 
kind of transgression, ifle was pulled from the box, ^nd re* 
ceived the merited chastisement. His master, highly indig- 
nant, went to the king himself to complain of the governor. 
c< I am sorry," replfed Frederick, " that your complaint is 
about precisely this officer. He is an idkcellent m^n, but 
lOUgh, and in matters of duty he will stand no joking.^' 

Like all great generals, Frederick seldom forgbt a soldier 
who had once attracted his notice. In the first Silesian war, 
wrapped in his cloak, he was one night visiting the pbsts with 
«& aide-de-camp. They came to a battery, where the chief 
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gunner was walking to and fro, to keep himself awake.. 
While conversing with this man, the king observed a con- 
siderable fire in the quarter toward the enemy. " Do you 
know what that means ?" he inquired. " I do not," replied 
the gunner, **but I can fire a white linstock in that direction, 
and- in the morning we may es»i\y make out what it was."--— 
" Do so," said the king, and rode on. Next morning the 
linstock was looked for, and the neighborhood of the spot 
where it lay carefully explored* The remains of a fire were 
found, and traces indicating that an enenay's piquet had been 
stationed there. It came agajn the following night, and the 
men composing it were taken. Loni( after the seven years' 
war, Frederick, visiting one day the arsenal in Berlin, asked: 
about the guns taken in a certain engagement. A major who» 
was present immediately pointed out the cannon which had 
been cast out of those guns,, and mentions several circum- 
stances of the battle. *' Were you there ?" asked the king. 
" O yes I remember. You were gunner in the guard. Do 
you recollect marking with a white linstock the spot where 
I saw a fire, and where next night we took a piquet of tlie 
eneray^s ?" 

A rare instance ' of goodness of heart in the occupant ofa* 
throne is exhibited in the following circumstance. The wid- 
ow of an officer whom the king had esteenoed wrote to him,, 
intiroating that she was advanced in yea^rs, and suffering 
severely from gout, which, as he knew, was a very painful 
disorder; that her. two daughters supported her, scantily 
enough to be sure, by the labor of their iiands ; that they 
were not in good health, and, if they were to die before her, 
she must perish for want. She, therefore, solicited speedy 
relief. Frederick immediately returned this answer to the 
petitioner : — " I am very sorry to heaf of your poverty and, 
distress, as well as of your infirmity. Why did you not ap-. 
ply to me long aga At present thei^e is no pension to give 
away, but I must assist you,, for the sake of your excellent 
husband, whose loss I very much lament. I will retrench a 
dish every day from my table i this will amount to 365 dol- 
lars a year, and the payipent of that sum, with which you 
must be content till a pension becomes vacant, shall com- 
mence wUh the ftrst of ae:^t months (or wluch I have ^ivei\ 
orders/* 
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CHAPTER II, 

The privates of the Prussian armjr, composer] of the 
scum, nol only of ihe native population but of aU ^her coun- 
tries, could not present a very grateful spectacle. Fear of 
punishments, some of them extremely cruel, was the only 
curb ta the hardened miscreant. Hence the officer was led 
into the most revolting severities, the demoralized sol- 
dier into the most audacious excesses. The conse- 
quence was, that the men seizfed every opportunity to 
rid themselves of their tormentors by desertion ; and 
as that was rendered veny difficult, some of them even had 
recourse to suicide. We learn from Fseuss that the 
regiment oC the gua>rd, one of the most distinguished 
and the most favored m the army, and in which deser- 
tion In time of peace was rendered most difficult, lost from that 
cause, between the year 1140 and 1800, 3 officers, 93 sub- 
alterns, 32 musicians, and 1525. privates: and that, duving 
the same period, there were 130 suicides, and 29 soldbis 
. executed for different crimes, chiefly child-murder. They 
had a notion that if they put and cfid to their own Uves., t4iey 
should incur everlasting punishment, whereas the spirit of 
the innocent child whose life they took would be sure to go 
to heaven, and they should h%ve time to repent, and make 
their peace with God, before they suffered for the crime. 

Persons possessing any delicacy of feeling were deeply 
shocked aX the daily exhibitions of running the gauntlet,, can- 
ing, and other punishments. Even in Potsdam this brutal 
spirit, transmitted down from the school of the old Dessauer, 
ruled with such vigour as long as Frederick lived, that when 
the new queen, consort of Frederick William IL, was receiv- 
ing condolences and congratulations, she turned to major 
Kunitzki, who had just been appointed commander of the 
first battalion of the royal life-guard, and said : '' The bat- 
talion could not have fallen into better hands. I hope that 
you may soon make it forget the torments which it has en- 
dured under general Scheelen."* 

It is doubly remarkable that other &tates sought in the 
military punishments of the FrussiaDs the source of tbe glory 
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acquired by thiCEn in the seven years' war. France adopted 
them when oa the threshold of a new era, but many of the 
subaherns chose rathec to be reduced to the ranks, than to 
take upon them the oE&ite of executioner. At Lille, the gren- 
adiers of a regiment of four baltdions. shed tears of rage at 
the new regulations, and their commander, the duke de 
Vauguyon, wept along with them :. nay, atnothei: French of* 
fijcer, who was ordered to give a soldier twenty-five lashes, 
plunged his sword into his. own body after the twent)(-fourth. 

It ii true that, before the great king quitted the stage, 
more* liberal sentiments^ in regard to the treatment of the 
connnion soldier had begun to gain ground. This is proved 
by a circular of general Mollendorfs dated Berlin, June 10th, 
ITSSu " For two years past, that iss" he says, " ever since 
I have been governor of this capital^ it has been, one of my 
first cares, for the honour of humanity, to put an. end to. the 
tyrannical and barbarous conduct of the officers to the pri- 
vates; afid I confess with pleasQre that in si& regiments of 
this. garrison I have perceived evident fruits from my efforts^ 
In one regiment only, which I will not now name, the old 
practice, founded on erroneous notions, of keeping the com- 
mon soldier to his duty by barbarous flogging, caning, and 
abusive language, is still the fashion. But I warn the com- 
mander who has hitherto pursued this practice to desist from* 
it, and to lead the private soldier more by ambition than by 
tyranny tOv that discipline and military dejtterity which his 
majesty requires.. The king has no scoundrels, blactkguacds, 
dogs, and clodpoles in his service, but honest soldiers, as we 
are too, only thai chance has given us. higher (characters. 
Fior among the common soldiers many are asgood, and some- 
might perhaps be a great deal more clever than we. Every 
oiBcer ought to rejoice in being the leader of soldiers eager 
after honour; but he is not soaf he degrades those whom^ 
he commands into, so low a race of men." 

It is obvious that, under such circumstances, the soldier 
couldi not be fond of his profession. To watch doubtfuli 
men was a heavy task for the officers, both in garrison and 
in the field ; and the king opens the military instructions for 
hisgenerals with 14 rules for preventing desertion, asan essen- 
tial part of their duties : without which all other qualifications- 
ibr commandeVs would be iiaavailing*. NeveKiheless, inadr*^ 
VOL. II. N. s. — 5* 
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verse circumstances, or for the sake of a fresh bounty, tfie 
men ran off in whole bodies, and especiaHy during the Bava- 
rian succession war, before the face of the king himself. 

How odious the service was to natives of the country is^ 
attested by many ordinances ; but neitherthat which decreed 
confiscation of the property of those wha assisted deserters, 
nor that against cutting off the thumb to get free from the de- 
tested profession, could put a stop to those practices. Oth- 
ers thought to escape by giving themselves out for skinners*' 
and executioners' men : but even this self-imposed infamy 
did not protect them in the Bavarian succession war from 
compulsory enrolment into partisan corps. 

Notwithstanding this dislike of the service, arising from 
the barbarity with which the common soldiers were treated, 
Frederick contrived by his condescension, familiarity, and 
kindness, to excite in them such an enthusiasm for his' per- 
son, that they were ready to confront any danger, and even 
death itself, at his bidding. ''Papa," and " our good old 
Fritz," were the usual names by which they called him. Nu- 
merous anecdotes illustrativt) of the mutual familiarity sub- 
sisting between the king and his soldiers are already sprink- 
led through this work. The reader wilf not be displeased to 
find a few more coltected here, which appear too character- 
istic to be omitted. 

The soldiers, when in the field, often made very free with 
the king in their language, but none of them look such lib- 
erties as the rife-guard. Just before the battle of Leuthen, 
Frederick, deeply engaged in serious conversation with gen- 
erals Wedel and Zieten, was riding past the first battalion of 
the guard, while marching to the fight. The silence was 
suddenly broken by a soldier who shouted to aiiother — " I 
say, Stephen !" — " Well, what now ?" cried the man thus 
addressed. " Make a collection in thy company." — " Pooh I 
who for?" — "Stupid, can'st not see ? Why, Fritz's coat-li- 
ning is all to pieces." All eyes were at once turned to the 
king, who was riding close enough to hear every word. The 
men's tongues now threw off all restraint. One thought his 
hat too shabby, and that he ought to have a new one ; a sec- 
ond said that his waistcoat, too, was not good for much ; a 
third declaired that his breeches wanted brushing, and so forth. 
** Ay," said' the jester of the first company, " if one of us was 
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to come to the parade in that plight, I fancy Frilz would rap 
his knuckles soundly for him.'* At that moment the word 
of command — ^^'^ Halt ! Shoulder arnw !" put an end to the 
sarcastic chat of the soldiers, and perfect silence ensued. 
The first cannon-shot followed, and the battle commenced. 

We are told by a person whawas present, that, ion the 
march from Schweidnitz to Lusatia, in 1760, he heard the 
king frequently say, in the Low German dialect—" Grad 
uut, kinder ! grad uut ! — Heads up, my lads ! heads up!"" 
— " Head up, you, Fhtz»!" was their reply ; and an hussar, 
to whom the king addressed the same reproof, said to him — 
"Head' up, you, Fritz, and heels up too!" The king only 
laughed at these freedomSi 

While Frederick was encamped at Bunzelwitz, the army 
was in wan^- of every necessary. The soldiers received only 
small rations of bread, of which they made a sort of porridge^ 
Of course they were all anxious to be released from this sit- 
uation. One evening, the king, going his rounds in the 
camp, as usual, passed two hussars who were talking togeth- 
er. "Bl-other," said one of them, white munching a crust 
of bread, " this is devilish hard fare. We are famished till 
our ribs are ready to start through the skin. I can*t bear it 
any longer, for my part."—" My son,^ cried the king, " on- 
ly have patience : things can't last long thus. Besides, I 
fare no better myself." — " Indeed !**^ rejoined the soldier, 
increduously. " Is the provision-waggon empty, then, that 
conies every morning for your majesty and the generals ?" 
The king made no reply, but passed on, as though he had 
not heard or not understood the question. 

It was in the same camp that, late one evening, the king 
was pensively going his round with Zieten, among the 
watch-fires. A horse-soldier was busily engaged' in baking a 
cake made of floor and lard. ** Thy cake smellsinvitingly," 
said Frederick, in a mild tone, to the soldier. " I dare say it 
does,'" replied the man, without looking round", " but not a 
bit of it shall stick in thy teeth," — " What the devil art thou 
thinking of?" cried some of his comrades. *^Why, it is the 
king !" The man supposed them to- be joking, and, still 
without looking up, rejoined — " And, if it is the king, what 
then ?" " We shall hardly get an invitation to stipper here,'* 
said Frederick to Zieten ; " kt us continue oar walk.'* 
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When t*he king waj cooped up by the Russians in the 
entrenched camp near Schweidnitz, he caused the tenti to 
be struck every evening, repaired himseIC to a baJLtery, and 
there parsed the night in the open air. One night, wrapped 
in his cloak, he was seated oi> the grouiidi near a fire^ evi- 
dently very weary and apparently disposed ta sleep. A 
soldiier of the Wol&rsdorff regtment> perceiving this, sakl to 
the king-—**! will make your majesty a pillow," — "Andhow 
wilt thou contrive that ?'* asked the king. The soldier took 
off' his knapsack and placed it in such a manner thajt his 
n)aj<esty could lay hia head upon it. He could not sleep, 
however, and talked with the soldier about his home, his 
services, and various other subjects. Encouraged by this 
familiarity, the man ventured to put sevenl bold questions, 
which were answered with great condescension* la this 
manner the following dialogue took place 

" If your majesty should ever be taken prisoner, how would 
you be obliged to ransom yourself, as yy>u are a king ?" 

" As general ; nothing more." 

'^ How !: I cannot believe that. You. are more tbaa 
general." 

" No ; no more^ With the army I am merely geaeral.^' 

" The soldier slwwk his head. " But," said he, " they 
would find a handsome booty about you." 

" No, indeed ; I have not a groschen about me." 

^' Your majesty is only joking. No money abofit you^ 
kideed !" 

" No, I tell thee, not a kreutzer." [Here the king turned 
his pockets inside oul.] " There, thou seest that I tell thee 
the truth." 

'^ That is curious.. But you. have a beautiful ring there : 
that must be worth something." 

^^ Well, and, whal dost thou suppose it to be worth ? 
Guess." 

The king held out bis hand that the man might examme 
the ring^ 

" That ring cost, perhaps, ten thousand dollars." 

<< Stupid fellow ! Thou shalt have it for five hundred, 
and then I should get a profit upon it." 

" That's what I never can believe. It is not true." 

** Nothing more true. Look here, I will show thee. These 
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small stone? are worth three hundred and some odd dollars ; 
the large one in the middle is a table stone, which cost at 
most thirty dollars ^ and that is all, except the metal, which 
ts of little value." 

^' Upon my word, I couM; not have thou^t it.** 
By this time morning had dawned. The king rose, and 
ordered an aide-de-camp who had JBSt come with the report 
to give the soldier a frederic d'or. " There," said he to him, 
^' (tost thou not see now that f have no money ?" 

A musqueteer having made prize to the amount of about 
forty dollars in gold, which he had taken froAi the French 
officers at Rossbach, sewed it up secretly in the lining of his. 
uniform. Rejoicing in the possession of this treasure, he 
marched with the army to Parchwitz, shortly before the baty 
tie of Leuthen. Here he was persuaded by his comrades to 
play, and was >60 unhicky as ta Ipse great part of hrs money. 
Hoping to retrieve his boss, he continued to play, with 
increasing eagerness and ardor, but with no better suecess^. 
so that he was pbKged to bring one piece of money after th« 
other out of its hiding-place till they were all gone. He 
could not bear the idea of having thus lost in a moment a 
treasure to which his heart clung so fondly, and was ov.ep- 
wheltned with despair. His ft^rst theught was te shoot 
himself. Taking his loaded musket, with another strong 
charge^ he stole out of his quarters, through the garden, to 
the back of a barn, where he intended to eflfect his purpose, 
ft so happened that the king, riding out to reconnoitre, came 
that way. Perceiving the soWier at a distance, he rode 
quickly up to him. " Thou ^ what are thou about here ?" 
he ccied. The man, as if thunder-struck, dropped»his piece,, 
and stood mute before the king. Frederick guessing hi& 
design, immediately inquired-.^" Why wouldstthou have 
committed such an act ?" The musqueteer then related all 
that had happened, adding, that he had intended, as soon as 
the army was in winter-quarters, to send* his booty to his 
aged father and his blind sister, for their support : but, as he 
had gambled it all away, and deprived himself of that satis- 
faction, despair urged him to put an end to his life. The 
king was much affected by the frank confession of the soldier, 
and ordered lieutenant-cofonel Krusemark to give him the 
amount that he had lost, saying — *' Thou art yet young and 
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may'st serve me many yeaj-s : be ashamed of Uiy present 
faiult, which. I will forgive thee. Go quietly back to thy 
quarters. I will see to it that thy sister shall be supplied. — 
" Ah, your majesty," rejoined the soldier, "I shall be pun- 
ished when I gel back." " Gentlemen," said the king, 
turning to Wis suite^ ** let no. one mention this circumstance." 
Then, addressing the man^ he conchided — "Serve me faith- 
fully, and behave well, and: I will provide for thee." 

Frederick riding out one day to reconnoitre, crossed a 
meadow in the rear of his camp, where a mioiber of horses 
belonging to the baggage-train were grazing. The men who 
should have looked after them were lying in the shade of 
some trees fast asleep all but one. The latter; on perceiving 
the king, strove to wake his comrades, but hi^ efforts were 
thrown away on most of them. " Jun^p up ; here's the 
king !" said he to one of them, ahaking hinxroughly. " What 
do= I care for the old one !" gi^owied the fellow, too drowsy 
to open hifi eyes. '^ He has no business with me. If it was 

the lieutenant, then indeed " Frederick was near 

enougb to overhear these words. '< How long has this man 
been asleep ?-" he inquired.. ''^ Ever since sunrise," was the 
reply. " Surely that is lor>g enough ; it ia now near noon." 
— '* He is taba envied," said the king ; and then turning to 
one of the generals wha accompanied him, he observed : 
*^ We are notsa kicky.'^ 

After the battle of Liegnit^ (in 1 760,). the king observed 
a grenadier, wrapped in a cloak, riding in state upon a horse 
which was led by a man in a clerical wig and a black dress. 
The king concluded that it was a regimental chaplain, for 
such he must be from his appearance, who had given up his 
horae to a grenadier. He rode up and inquired : *' What 
n>anoQeuvre is this ?"— si." Your majesty," answered the chap- 
lain, '^ I found my countryman here on the field of battle 
with his foot shattered, and puit him upon my horse to take 
him ta some place where he can get it dressed. His 
father is bellows-blower in the church where my father 
is minister. " 'Tis nobly done," rejoined the king : " but 
you must not lead the horse any further. The waggons have 
come to carry the wounded from the field." 

An aide-de-camp was immediately despatched to order up 
one of the waggons^ and the woundiiedi g.renadier was lifted 
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inlt)1t. He would have returned the cloak lent him by thd 
chaplain, but the latter, mounting his horse, idid him h'e had 
better keep it. lie was about to ride off to rejoin his regi- 
ment, when Frederick desired that he would keep near hitn. 
As they rode along, he asked a greiit number of questions^ 
which the chaplain answered to his entire satisfaction. After 
a long conversation, the king permitted him to go back Vo 
his regiment, which occupied a small town, where it was to 
stay Some days. ^Next morning he was invited to dine with 
the commander, and was not a Httle surpri^ When the 
colonel handed to4iim in the king's name a handsome cloak 
in compensation for that which he bad given to the wounded 
soldier. Two years afterwards, through the favor of the 
king, who recollected the occurrence, he was appointed to a 
very good living. 

^n the march to Collin, in 175^, the king saw a gray- 
headed subaltern belonging to the regiment of Bevern follow- 
ing it at a distance, and to appcJarance extremtely tired. 
"What is the matter with yofei ?" said the king to him, " I 
am old and weak ; marching kridtk^ me up,'* replied the 
veteran. **4Iow1ong have yousei^yed?" inquired the king. 
"Pive and forty y^ars, dilring the whole reign of your majes- 
ty's father, and I was with your majesty in all the Silesian 
campaigns."-^" So ! when we ge^ into winter-quarters, you 
shall be invalided, and have some good appoin^tment." — 
" Many thanks to your majesty, but that would be the great- 
est disgrace you could put upon me. Let me live and die 
a soldier. Pleased at the expression, Frederick smiled. 
"Tis strange of you, too, when you might live comfortably, 
an^ nurse ydtirself in your old age." ** That is just what I 
am not usefl to ; and, besides, I can't write." The king said 
no 'more, rode away, and was engaged in giving the necessa- 
ry orders, ^o that the veteran might well suppose he would 
' never think any more of this conversation. Towards eve- 
ning, however, the king sent him a ^orse that he might ride 
on marches, and the baggage train )iad orders to supply him 
with fodder. In the course of the following winter^ he ap- 
pointed him senior lieutenant of a garrison regiment. 

A soldier of the first battalion t>f the guard had an ulcer 
on his left shoulder^ which prevented him from carrying his 
piece in the exact position that was required. This the king 
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observed in exercising, and desired the nnan to hold his mus^ 
qtiet properly ; but, in spile of all the po6r fellow's efforts-, 
th^ violence of the pain would not permit him to do so. 
The king, attributing )\\s involuntary non-compliance to ob- 
stinacy, was angry, went up to the man, and struck him sev- 
eral limes with his cane, saying : ^^ Will you nOt hold your 
piece upright ?"—^" Your majesty,'^ replied the soldier, *' 1 
am not accustomed to be struck With a cane ; and you ar6 
acting contrary to your own t>rder»> wliich direct that the 
s^brd'only shall be used {(tt that pikrpose." The king still 
more incensed than before, ordered the man to be immedi- 
ately {)ut ^nder arrest. Next morning, he was asked what 
was to be done with the offender. '^ Let him remain in the 

Siard-house," said he, " till I give furtlrer (yrders about him." 
e edntinued three weeks under arrest. Meanwhile, the 
king was informed that the fain of the ulcer alone had pre- 
vented him from holding hhs piece properly^ On learning 
this circumstance, Frederick ordered the soldier to be con- 
ducted from garrison to garrison, under an escort of a sub- 
altern and two men, as far as Colberg. On his arrival there, 
he was taken to the commandant, van der Heyden, who 
showed him the king's Order, Appointing hini lieutenant, and 
directing 200 dollai^ to be |}tid him for his equipment. The 
dew officer distinguished himitelf greatly at the siege of Gol- 
berg, and thus istrov^ to show his gratitude for his majesty's 
bounty. 

A grenadier of th^ first battalion of the guard, named 
derzog. was ODIC day on duty in the king's garden at Pots- 
dam. His sweetheart went to him at his post, and he was 
t<iying with he^, "when all at once she gave a shriek of alarm 
and took to heir heels. Herzog started, looked round, and 
wt[s more terrified than the girl — the king was behind him, 
and Mot 'above six paces off. Hastily shouldering his piece, 
he ikb'ed, and presented arms. *' What have you been at^ 
fellow"? You must know bow strictly t have forbidden such 
doings -r'-^^lPor God's sake, your majesty," replied the 
trembling Sentinel, *' don't tell my captain ! He is too se-' 
Vere ; he would certainly have me flogged to death !" The 
■king laughed at this naive appeal, and every pay-day allow-* 
ad the man eight groschen [a shilling] extra out of his privy-* 
|>ur8e. 
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Frederick himself, though well aware of the necessity of 
tigid discipline in an army, was, as we have seen, an enemy 
to despotism and cruelty in the officers. " Order," he says, 
** cannot subsist in an army without severity. How would 
all the dissolute and depraved, all the scoundrels and cow-^ 
ards, all the foolhardy and brutally stupid, all the men of the 
most incongruous characters and dispositions, be kept to their 
duty unless by the fear of punishment ! The greatest part 
of an army consists of indolent fellows. If a general does 
not keep them incessantly to their duty, the machine, though 
ever so perfect, soon gets out of order. One ought, there- 
fore, to accustom one*s-self to be continually at work ; and 
he who* does this will see, from experience, how necessary it 
is: he will daily find «ibuscs to check which another does 
not see, because he does not take the trouble to look after 
them. This qlose and constant application seems arduous, 
it is true; but* the general who submits to it will find him- 
self amply rewarded. And what an advantage he has ovef 
an enemy by means of such excellent troops when they are 
well disciplined !" 

A lesson on this subject^ given by the king to general tJcht- 
lander, on appointing him commander of the Pomeranian 
regiment of infantry. No. 30, which had signalized itself in 
the battle of Kesselsdorf, is too characteristic to be omitted. 
" I give you," said Frederick, to that officer, "a good and 
brave regiment ; it is now your duty to take care that it con- 
tinues to be good and brave. Men easily degenerate when 
they are not kept under discipline, and therefore you must 
not neglect this. To the officers you must not be too in- 
dulgent, or they will run wild. If this hedge .(pointing to 
one) were not to be cut for one or two years, do you sup- 
pose that it would look as it does now ? I make you garden- 
er to the regiment that I commit to your care ; you must not 
cut away any thing useful, but wait to see how it will turn 
out. Next year I shall see you and your regiment again, 
and* then we will have further talk about our gardening." 

" There are cases enough," observed the king, on another 
occasion, " in which one is obliged to be severe ; but one 
need never be cruel.- I wish in the day of battle to be more 
loved than feared by my soldiers." Numberless anecdotes 
attest how well Frederick understood the art of gaining the 
VOL. II. N. s. — 6 
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afTections of his men by his personal qualities ; the following 
circumstance will show that he was not less skilful in stifling 
the first symptoms of insubordination. 

Some restless heads among the guard had combined for 
the purpose of extorting certain privileges to which they had 
no Just claim. Regardless of the punishment to which they 
exposed themselves according to the articles of war) they 
went in a body to Sans-Souci. The king perceived them 
at a distance, and their excited state betrayed some repre* 
hensible design. With great presence of mind, and with 
equal goodness of heart, wishing to be spared the necessity 
of having recourse to. the rigor of the law, he took up his 
sword, put on his hat, went to meet them on the terrace in 
front of the palace, and, before the spokesman could open 
his mouth, gave the word of command, " Halt!" The whole 
troop stood stQck-still. " Fall in l" cried the king. They 
obeyed. "To the left wheel!" he continued. "March!'* 
and away they marched down the steps.^ The stern look 
and flashing eye of the royal commander had disconcerted 
them to such a degree, that they were glad to get off so ea- 
sily. 

For the spiritual edification of the soldiers, whether in the 
field or in garrison, ample provision was niade. In every 
hospital there was a Protestant and Catholic minister, to vis^ 
it the sick and to refresh the dying with the last consolations 
of the church. In garrison there was service every Sunday, 
and the sacrament was administered once a fortnight. In 
places where there was a Catholic church, a subaltern was sent 
thither with the soldiers of that communion ; and in war time 
the chaplains said prayers morning and evening. The king al- 
ways causedMctories to be solemnly celebrated. The troops 
were drawn upand fired a feu de joie ; the infantry formed a cir- 
cle, and sang the old Lutheran hymn, £mc festeBurgistunser 
Gott — " A tower of strength art thou our God ; the chaplain- 
general then delivered a discourse, after which all present 
joined in the German Te Deum — Herr Gott, dich loben wir-^ 
" Lord God, thy praise we sing ;" accompanied by trumpets 
and kettle-drums. 

No sooner was peace concluded, than gieat dissatisfaction 
was excited by the disbanding of the partisan corps, 
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mised during the war, and amounting to 24 battalions and 
30 squadrons. They were composed of men belonging to 
all nations, had fought with Prussian valour, and several of 
them had highly distinguished themselves. With the excep- 
tion of three, retained for garrison duty, they were disbanded 
without indemnity, and n[>ost of them, to the general scandal, 
in Berlin. The indignation of the poor fellows was the more 
vehement, because the king h^d promised that several of 
these corps should be retained. Count Haerd, for instance, . 
plumply declares in a letter to the king, dated the 21st of 
March, 1763, that he (the king) had expressly assured him 
on the 20th of April, 1758, that his corps should be kept up 
after the war. His satisfaction with the services of these 
corps Frederick expresses repeatedly, in his history of the 
seven years' war, and still more unequivocally on occasion 
of the Bavarian succession war, when he again caused partis- 
san corps to lie raised. In spite of fresh promises, these ex- 
perienced the same fate as their predecessors. Both in 1763 
and 1779, the officers wandered about utterly destitute. By 
this severe stroke, the distinguished leaders and founders of 
these corps, Kleist, Count Haerd, Quintus Icilius, Bawr, and 
othfir honourable men, felt theniselves deeply mortified. Nei- 
ther did the disbanding pass off quietly : Seydlitz was ap- 
pointed by the king to superintend that of the horse regiments ; 
and, mutinous murmurs at their fate being raised by one of 
them, the general was on the point of firing upon the men 
with his own hand. Lieutenant-colonel Triimbach's battal- 
ion was broken up on the 3d of April ; the privates were put 
into regiments of the line ; all the officers, not excepting the 
commander, dismissed. To prevent disorders, Courbiere'g 
battalion, provided with ball-catridge, occupied the gates. 

The marquis d'Argens, who, like the other friends of the 
king, did not fail to advert to these proceedings, wrote to 
him from Berlin, March 5, n63. '' It is said that to-morrow 
the three battalions of Quintus Icilius will be here, that they 
are to be disbanded, and the men put into other regiments.*' 
The king replied, on the 10th : " It is ogainst my will that J 
disband so many troops, but the situation in which I am 
placed by the peace does not permit me to keep more than 
138,000 men, and merely with those who have been in tho 
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field, I should have 188,000« The total military force, in- 
cluding garrisons, amounted this year to 219,000 men. But 
they are all coming into the country, ahd we shall lose only 
a few deserters. I disband the natives and keep the for- 
eigners." 

The invalids who had served in the line fared much the 
same as the officers. Frederick who, like every ^reat com- 
mander, was fond of his so]diers, provided for them as far as 
his resources permitted. Unfortunately, most states, espec- 
ially after long and arduous wars, find themselves deficient 
in the means of making a suitable provision for their <;lisabled 
defenders ; such, too, was the case in Prussia, after the seven 
years' war; so that, according to the official statement, in 
the year 1779, there were still 3443 invalids who had be- 
longed to Frederick's army unprovided for. 

Early in Frederick's reign, he founded an institution " for 
the crippled but unconquered soldier " — *' La^so sed invicto 
Militi " — which was opened in 1748. It afforded accom- 
modation for 600 privates and 13 officers, or, including wo- 
men and children^ about 1000 souls. This institution was 
especially designed as a retreat for the disabled foreigner, 
while the native invalid returned to his own home with a 
pension. An old colonel was the governor, and separate 
places of worship were provided for Protestants and Catho- 
lics. The original idea of the king was to give to each inva- 
lid a portion of the extensive lands belonging to the house ; 
but it was not realized through the fault of the managers, 
and partly, indeed, of the old soldiers themselves. 

In addition to this institution, the king gave 100,000 dol- 
lars to the poor-house of Kreutzburg, in Silesia, upon condi- 
tion that a certain number of superior officers and privates 
should be decently maintained there. To some of the sub-' 
alterns and soldiers petty civil appointments were assigned, 
and many of them were located in the reclaimed marshes of 
the Warthe, the Netz, and other districts. To each of these 
settlers was allotted from one to four acres of good garden 
and meadow land as his own absolute property, and the num- 
ber thus provided for in the Electoral Mark alone amounted 
to 3000. 

We find the king himself frequently acting the part of in- 
tercessor wjth the authorities in behalf of his old soldiers. 
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Thus, when one of these, who had been sergeant-major, 
and, after serving 38 years, had obtained some petty appoint- 
ment in the orphan-house of Ziillichau, was dismissed in 
1776, for no fault of his, and complained on the subject to 
the king, Frederick demanded an explanation from the min- 
ister of the ecclesiastical department. His report represent- 
ed that the debts of the institution rendered retrenchments 
necessary. The king wrote on the margin of it : *•' But you 
are turning off my invalids ; that is not right." Another old 
sergeant-major, after trying a long time in vain to procure 
some situation, applied to the king himself for the place of 
salt-factor, Frederick referred the petition to Werder, the 
minister, in the following words, written with his own hand : 
" You will not,^ I hope, deny my invalids. You have been 
a soldier yourself; I am still one, and like to see my com- 
rades provided for." In a cabinet order to the General 
Directory, dated the 31st of July, 1779, he says : "The in- 
valids, whether natives or foreigners, deserve to be seriously 
attended to and provided for, as they have risked life and 
health for the country. These circumstances sufficiently at- 
test Frederick's solicitude for the welfare of his old compan- 
ion& in arms ; and had he not been ^o wedded to the notion 
of the absolute necessity of hoarding up a sum sufficient to 
meet any public emergency, he might no doubt have enjoyed 
the satisfaction of providing for them alL 

This is the proper place for noticing a heavy charge pre- 
ferred against the king by general Warnery, who for a year 
commanded a Prussian hussar regiment, and then (quitted 
the army in discontent. In his " Campaigns of Frederick II." 
published at Vienna, in 1788, this officer asserts, at the con- 
clusion of his account of the battle of Torgau, that the great- 
est part of the wounded perished of cold, their usual fate in 
the Prussian army, the hospitals of which were so wretched- 
ly managed, and filled with so pestilential an air, that the , 
soldier who was carried thither looked upon himself as a 
dead man. " One need not be surprised," he continues,. " at 
seeing so few cripples in the dominions of the king of Prus- 
sia after so cruel a war ; for I know from good authority that 
the inspectors and the surgeons in the hospitals had orders to 
let all those die who were so wounded as to be incapacitated 
VOL. II, N. s. — 6* 
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for service if they should recover ; and this was done to save 
the cost of their maintenance." 

It would almost seem that Warnery had not dared to pob- 
lish this atrocious calumny ngainst the great king in his^ife- 
time. But, though he had descended to the tomb, chanipi- 
ons, contemporaries, and actors in the scenes alluded to, 
came forward to vindicate his character against so foul an 
aspersion. The Hessian privy-councillor Baldinger, who 
had served as regimental surgeon during the seven years' 
war, published a refutation of genera! Warnery ; and in the 
dedication to king Frederick William II., he calls his charge 
against the great Frederick " one of the most prodigious lies 
of our age." Theden, surgeon-general in chief of the Prus- 
sian army, bore this testimony : " I am now in the 52d year 
of my service, chiefly under the late king, and know that 
there is not a shadow of truth in the assertion of general 
Warnery, I know what large sums Frederick furnished 
with pleasure, that his sick and wounded might have good 
attendance." Tempelhof also in his History of the Seven 
Years' War, confutes the general's slander in the rtiost con- 
clusive manner, and protests that no physician or surgeon, 
no officer, no soldier, ever heard of stich inhuman orders as 
Warnery attributes to the king ; but that he (Tempelhof) 
knew, from good authority, that, "on account of the incon- 
siderate manner in which the French surgeons in the Prus- 
sian army treated the wounded, Frederick ordered that a 
German should always be present at their operations." The 
writer then enters into the following curious calculation : 
" Most cripples are produced by wounds inflicted by the 
artillery. Now, the greater number of those who are struck 
by cannon-balls are left dead on the spot, especially in bat- 
tles, when their wounds cannot be dressed immediately. 
Out of ten wounded, who have lost an arm or a leg, scarcely 
one recovers. Assuming that, in every battle, the enemy 
fired 200 pieces of cannon and each piece 100 times, and, 
which is by far too miich, that every tenth shot hit ; in this 
case the artillery would have extended upon the ground 
5J000 men. Every tenth man of these recovers, but becomes 
a cripple ; this gives for each battle 200 Prussian cripples* 
During this war, 13 grand battles were fought: but certainly 

not 2000 men fell in each of them by means of the artillery ; 
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in several, indeed, there were not so many killed in the 
whole. However, supposing this to have been the case, 
there would be 2600 cripples in the king's dominions on the 
conclusion of the war : but, as these would be dispersed over 
air the provinces of the kingdom, it would not be possible 
for Warnery to see many of them on his estate near Qels. 
Whoever will take the trouble to look for cripples in the 
Prussian dominions, will still find plenty of them after the 
lapse of 25 years." 

Frecjerick inherited from his father a solicitude for the sick 
soldier ; and as, while prince-royal, he was expected to visit 
the military hospitals, so after he became king he always 
paid particular attention to them. In 1744, when count 
Rothenburg was sent on a n[iission to the court of Versailles, 
the king directed him to engage twelve French surgeons for 
the Prussian forces. These were to serve only in the field, 
under the superintendence of the surgeon-general in chief, 
in the hospitals ; in time of peace they were employed in 
training young surgeons. They arrived in Berlin in May, 
1744. 

In the field every tent had two frieze coverings for the 
prevention of disease. The clothing of the soldier was 
scanty ; cloak he had none : every thing was on the cheapest 
possible scale ; so that, especially when the campaign was 
prolonged into the winter, there were always numbers on the 
sick list. That they might not want for any thing which 
could conduce to their recovery, the king was accustomed 
to exhort the officers, the generals, and the princes themselves 
to pay frequent visits to the military hospitals. After a 
battle he often attended to the wounded himself. The case 
of two ensigns, saved through his interference after the 
bloody battle of Kunersdorf, has been recorded in its proper 
place. 

Retzow relates that, after the battle of Liegnitz in particu- 
lar, Frederick paid especial attention to the wounded, no 
matter whether Prussians or Austrians. Tempelhof tells us 
that, the day after the battle of Torgau, the king gave orders 
upon the spot that the surgeons should divide the field among 
them, and bring all indiscriminately, Austrians and Prussians, 
to the nearest villages to have their wounds dressed. The 
£ame testimony is borne by the Austriaa veteran^ Cogniazo^ 
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with reference to friends of his wounded in that very bat- 
tle, and the care bestowed on them by the Prussian 
medical men : " and if," he proceeds, " this conduct was 
pursued toward enemies, even towards men wilh incurable 
wounds and cripples, how incredible must not the monstrous 
assertion of general Warnery, in his Campagnes du Roi, ap- 
pear to every one !" 

The king continued his exertions for the improvement of 
the medico-chirurgical department of his army down to the 
period of his last illness. Zimmermann, conversing with 
him on this subject, recommended Dr. Fritze of Halberstadt, 
who had served under Frederick's banners in the war of the 
Bavarian succession, and had discussed in print without re> 
serve the defects of the Prussian military hospitals. He was 
invited to Potsdam, and at the beginning of August, 1786, 
appointed inspector of all the military hospitals in time of 
war. But the death of the king put a stop to the reform of 
the hospitals. Zimmermann, in his conversations with Fred- 
erick the Great, has recorded a very remarkable expression 
of the king's on this subject. " In all my wars," said the 
king, '<my orders in regard to my sick and wounded soldiers 
were most negligently follawed. Nothing ever vexed me 
more in all my hfe than to see that those brave fellows who 
so nobly sacrificed health and life for their country were not 
properly attended when ill and wounded. They have often 
been barbarously treated, and many a poor soldier has died 
from neglect. Nothing ever grieved me more than when 
I was the innocent cause of the death of any man. But, 
since the last year, I have made such examples as will render 
it in future very difficult for all the rogues, thieves, and scoun- 
drels in the army to cheat their king, and scandalously and 
barbarously to deprive the poor ailing soldier of the aid and 
refreshment which are so needful for him." 



CHAPTER HI. 



We have seen that the war left all the belligerent powers 
excepting Prussia deeply in debt: Frederick alone had no 
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creditor to satisfy ; nay, more — ^whileall his adversaries were 
prostrated by exhaustion, he could expend large sums on 
magnificent buildings as if to show his enemies that after the 
prodigious efforts which he had been obliged to make during 
the war, he still possessed resources against any new aggres- 
sions which they might meditate. Immediately after the 
conolusion of peace, prince Henry's palace in Berlin was 
finished, and the king commenced the erection of a splendid 
building, called the New Palace at Snns Souci, which was 
completed in 1770, at the expense of three million dollars. 
This edifice, remarkable for the richness of its architectural 
and sculptural embellishments, was nevertheless destined for 
little more than show, being used only on extraordinary oc- 
casions, when Frederick's habitual residence was too small to 
accommodate visiters of distinction. His principal object in 
erecting it was to furnish employment and to circulate mon- 
ey : and to' this end both materials and workmanship were 
almost exclusively drawn from his own dominions. 

And how were these wonders accomplished? By 
means of two hard expedients dictated by sheer necessity, 
and without which it is very doubtful whether Frederick 
could have maintained the arduous contest — debased coin 
and [)ay-tickets. To such a degree was the value of the 
current coin at last reduced that a ducat was worth nine dol- 
lars. Instead of their salaries, all the civil servants of the 
state received tickets payable after the peace. The hardships 
inflicted upon a very numerous class of the public servants 
by this measure may be conceived, when it is known that 
these tickets were not taken in the ordinary course of trade, 
and that at last, when discounted by the brokers, they were 
liable to a Joss of four-fifths. Such as were able, throngh the 
assistance of friends or their own resources, to hold these 
tickets till the peace, were paid the amount in the base cur- 
rent coin ; so that even in this case they must have sustained 
a loss of about two-thirds. What would English placemen 
say to such a war-measure as this ? In the struggle for life 
and death, Frederick's attention was* absorbed by one grand ^ 
object — how to raise the 25 million dollars requisite for the 
ensuing campaign. To this sum his own dominions, or at 
least those provinces which were not in the hands of his en- 
emies, contributed upon an average but four million ; seven 
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were squeezed out of Saxony ; th€ English subsidy .was con- 
verted into eight nr>illion ; and the exclusive privilege of 
coining, granted to the Jewish firn& of Gumpertz, Isaak, and 
Itzig produced seven million more. 

No sooner was peace concluded than the king turned his 
serious attention ta the metallic currency, which, aware of 
the incalculable mischiefs that must result from any sudden 
change, he gradually replaced on its old footing. He took 
upon himself the expenses of the new coinage ; and he calls 
the war-standard forced upon him by necessily '^ a violent 
and melancholy expedient." 

During the circulation of the base money, a great quantity 
of which consisted of pieces of six pfenningss the soldiers, 
the workmen, part of the salaries of the civil and military 
officers, were paid in this money, but it was not received at 
the royal treasury. One day, as Frederick was passing the 
door of a baker, he saw him disputing with a countryman. 
He inquired the reason, and was told that the baker insisted 
on paying the man for his corn in six-pfenning pieces, which 
the countryman refused to take. Frederick stepped up to 
the man. " Why will you not take the money ?*' he asked. 
The pea^nt looked hard at the king,, peevishly replied ; 
** Woufdst tho*i take it thyself?" The king said no more, 
but passed on. 

To such a degree had the country been drained by the 
war, that for years after the conclusion of peace, the circu- 
lation of money and industry were almost wholly at a stand, 
and even enlightened patriois deemed the wound incurable. 
Frederick was almost the only one who was not utterly dis- 
couraged by this state of things. From the very first days 
after his return from the army, he labored unceasingly for 
the relief of his country : and the munificent donations in 
money, corn, and cattle, which he bestowed on the unfortu- 
nate, saved many of his subjects from the brink of despair. 
The fields were again cultivated ; towns and villages sprang 
up out of their ashes; a fresh iifipulse was given to manufac- 
tures ; regularity and confidence returned to trade ; and the 
arts of peace brought back by degrees integrity, order, and 
morality. 

The old revenue was found inadequate to the many heavy 
demands made upon it. These were increased by unfore- 
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seen caTamides ^ many towns were ravaged "by destrliclive 
fires, and all of them in their distreKs looked up to the king 
for pecuniary aid, Frederick felt the necessity for increa- 
sing the revenue of the state by two million dollars, thlit he 
might be enabled to assist his country to recover itsielf, to 
maintain a respectable military force, atid to collect funds to 
meet any emergency. His ministers were of opinion that 
the imposts ought to be diminished, not augmented. t)is* 
satisfied with these advisers, the king began seriously to con-^ 
fiider how he might accomplish his purpose. During the War, 
he had had more than one octasion to be displeased with the 
General Directory, to whose province belonged the adminis- 
tration of the excise, on account of its dilatorinesd and inef- 
ficiency. He was convinced that this branch of the revenuie 
was susceptibfie of considerable augmentation, and that \ti 
other countrres, particularly in France, wheife the fiscal arl 
had been carried to high perfection, it yielded a far greatef 
profit to the crown. He therefore resolved to establish a 
distinct department for theinanagertientof the indirect taxes* 

By the advice of General Krockow, one of his literary as* 
sociates, who had been many years in the service of France^ 
and frequently conversed with him on the institutions of that 
country, Frederick entered Into correspondence with the 
well-known French philosopher, Helvetius. This writer had 
amassed a large property as farmer*general, with unblem-^ 
ished reputation. Persecuted in his own country, on account 
of his book, De FEspritj he had sought refuge in England) 
and at the end of 1765 arrived in Berlin, where he resided 
till the June following. It was no doubt at his instigation 
that the king resolved to employ none but Frenchmen in the 
higher posts under the new system, the plan of which Helve* 
this assisted him in framing. 

In April, 1766, Frederick, in a^cabinet order, acquainted 
the General Directory with the intended change, and intima- 
ted that after the 1st of June the administration of the cus- 
toms and excise would be withdrawn from that board, and 
committed iofermiers from France. Accordingly, while the 
grossest mismanagement prevailed in the pecuniary affairs of 
that country, whole troops of financiers sallied forth from it, 
by post, on horses, oq asses, and on foot, ^'pour exploiter la 
PriAssCy^ as they told their friends on leaving Paris, under 
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the designations, sonne of them droll enough, of directeurs, 
inspecteurs^ verificateurs, controUeurs, visitateursj commia 
plombeurs^ controtleHrs ambulants, jaugturs^ commis rats de 
cave, and brigades of anii'contrebandiersy horse and foot. 
Such was the composition of what was commonly called the 
Regie, at the head of which were five regtsseurs, with a year^ 
ly salary of 12,000 dollar's, besides perquisites. The chief 
regisseur, so long as the system subsisted, that is till after the 
king's death, was de la Haye de Launay, who, on quitting 
the country, carried with him the sum of 400,000 dollars^ 
honestly amassed by his situation. 

Mirabeau states the number of French employed in the 
Prussian dominions to prescribe Jfrench laws to German 
subjects at 1500; Zimmermann swells it to 3000 ; but de 
Launay says that it never exceeded 200. Be this as it may, 
80 much is certain, that the introduction of these foreigners 
gave rise to numberless complaints, and served to lessen the 
popularity of the great king among his subjects. Some even 
went so far as to prophesy the downfall of the State, which, 
however, became more and more flourishing in spile of the 
Regie. Still it may be doubted whether the pecuniary bene- 
fit resulting from this obnoxious measure was a sufficient 
compensation for the odium and obloquy incurred by it, 
when it is kiiown, that the increase effected in the revenue 
amounted, according to Preuss, to no more upon an average 
than 857,000 dollars a-year — a paltry balance when placed 
in the scale against the innumerable annoyances and vexa- 
tions which the people had to suffer from the foreigners, the 
encouragement to smuggling which undermined haorality, and 
the wounded self-love of the Prussian nation. In fact, they 
were themselves great smugglers and peculators. Sir Andrew 
Mitchell observed with reference to them, " The French were • 
beaten once in the field of Rossbach by the Prussians, but 
they are every day taking their revenge in the towns." The ' 
king lived long enough to become heartily tired of these 
financiers ; and if his successor, on ascending the throne, 
lost no time in getting rid of them, he merely executed an 
intention which Frederick had not only conceived, but unre- 
servedly expressed. 

In 1783, the establishment of the excise was reduced, and 
the salaries of many of the oflSicers were* diminished. This 
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arrangement drew a complaint from de Launay^ to which 
the king repHed : " One meets with honest men with a sala* 
ry of 50 dollars, and great rogues with 1000 and more ; so 
the sum is no guaranty against knavery, but only the honesty 
and morals of the person ; but when rascallions are got to- 
gether, and invested ivith ihe title of officers and employes, 
you caqnot prevent them from thieving, unless by keeping a 
vigilant eye ap6n them, and severely puni&hingtheguiky*" 

On the 1st of December, 1784, the king wrote as follows 
to Werder, the minister, respecting these officers: ^' I have 
received your report of yesterday concerning the complaints 
of the late inspector-general Pagan, against the general ad- 
ministration of excise, and have only to observe, that they 
are all a knavish crew, those French, whom one can discharge 
when one pleases, and if one were to do so, one would not be 
a loser by it. As for this Pagan, he may be dismissed forth- 
with ; and [ assure you that it is my intention to get rid ol 
all the French by degrees*'' 

Frederick appears, in fact, to have been thoroughly weaned,, 
towards the close of his life, from any predilections, which, 
at an earlier period, he might have entertained for the 
Freach. We sliati see presently how mean an opinion he 
bad formed of them in a literary point of view. t 

It appears that persons belonging to the roytil femily itself 
were not exempt from the excise duties. The princess of 
Prussia, the first wife of Frederick's nephew and successor^ 
who was divorced from him, and confined at StcKtin, had or* 
dered ^ piece of very handsome stafi* for a gown to be sent 
to her from Lyons. As a very high duty was payable on 
such 9tuSs> the custom-house officer insolently detained this 
gown-piece until the duty was discharged. The princess, 
indignant.at this treatment, sent the man word to bring the 
gowR, and she would pay the duty: but no sooner had he 
entered the apartment, than she seized the stuff, slapped his 
face violently, and drove him out of the room. Furious with 
rage, he drew up a long memorial to the kiag, in which he 
complained bitterly of having ^en dishonored in the dis- 
charge of his duty. I'he king re^^ied c ^* t must be the loser 
of the duty ; the stuff must remain with the princess, and the 
cuffs with him who received them : as for the alleged dis- 
VOL* II. N. s. — 7 
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honor, I relieve the complainant from that ; the touch of ft 
fair hand can never disgrace the cheek of a custom-house 
officer." 

The introduction of the Regie into the principality of 
Neufchatel and Valengin had well nigh produced a rebellion 
of the inhabitants. The sovereignty of this principality, situ- 
ated between France and Switzerland, had devolved in 1707 
to the king of Prussia, as one of the heirs of the house of 
Orange. Thtnigh the acqtsisition entailed considerable ex^* 
pense, yet, as it served to show the powerflil neighbor mon^ 
orch the important moral influence of the court of Berlin, it 
was regarded by the latter with particular complatiency. Th^ 
finance ministers, however, dissatisfied with the small Teve» 
nue derived from the principality, in comparison with oihet 
provinces of the kingdom, very soon began to form ^lans for 
raising the taxes. Under Frederick William I. these led to 
no result. When in 1748 his successor farmed the taxes, 
instead of coWecting them by his own officers, the inhabit- 
ants were virtually deprived of two material privileges, de- 
nominated in the country VAbri — protection— by virtue of 
which, in the first place, the taxes might be paid either in 
money or in kind, according to a fixed mte ; and in the sec- 
ond, the poor holders of land could obtain, likewise at a 
fixed rate, such quantity of seed-corn as they had occasion for. 

As the governors showed great indulgence in carrying the 
new system into effect^ the people of Neufchatel, made little 
opposition to it^ but when, in 1766, on the introduction of 
the general finance reform, the obnoxious practice of farming 
was to be renewed, the inhabitants claimed their privileged. 
The king preferred a Complaint to the supreme council of 
the canton of Berne, the constitutional judge in this case^ 
according to the principles of the Swiss confederation, of 
which^ Neufchatel was and still is a member ; and sent baron 
Derschau and general Lentulus to Berne, to press the mattet 
most urgently. Gaudot, advocate general of Neufchatel, 

5 leaded Frederick's cause with equal zeal and ability, and in 
aunary, 1768, the council decided in his favor. Neufchatel, 
however, would not submit to its decision ; and Berne had 
8000 infantry, a regiment of dragoons, and several rifle com- 
panies, with 50 pieces of cannon, in readiness to reduce the 
refractory. Lentulus^ a native of Switzerland, whO; on his 
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visit to that country in the spring of 1767, had been appoint- 
ed lieutenant-general of nil the troops of the canton of Berne, 
was to conduct the expedition against Neufchatel. By way 
of precaution, the pass and the bridge over the Zihl, which 
separates the territory of Neufchatel from that of Berne, 
were occupied by a detachment of grenadiers belonging to 
the latter. The principality then deenf>ed it advisable to sub- 
mit to the award of Berne, but a new incident rendered 
hostililiesmore imminent than ever. On the 25th of April, 
1768, the populace of the town of Neufchatel attacked 
Gaudot's house ; neither the civil power nor the armed force 
was of an,y avail. I>river> to extremity, the advocate and his 
nephewa fired from the windows, and a carpenter was killed : 
the mob. broke into the house and murdered Gaudot. The 
multitude cheered ; not merely the dregs of the peopte, but 
even respectable persons, especially females, . clapped their 
hands and shouted, '^ Long live the king ! the bird is brought 
down !" 

On cool' consideration, the people of Neufchatel sent 
deputies to Berne to make excuses for what had happened. 
These were insulted by the populace, and sent back with no 
very gratifying prospect. Derschau applied to the cantons 
of Berne, Lucerne, Freiburg, and Solothurn for troops : 
each of them granted 1500 men to occupy Neufchatel till alt 
disputes should be adjusted, and they entered the country 
Without opposition on the 2dth of May. The envoys of the 
four cantons assembled at Murten. Lentulus attended their 
deliberations on behalf of the king, and on the 27th of Au- 
gust made his solemn entry into the capital, as governor of 
Neufchatel. Due punishment having been awarded to the 
guilty by the cantons, Frederick generously restored to the 
repentant people the arms which they had been obliged to 
surrender, renounced the authority to farm the revenue, to 
administer it at pleasure, and to displace public officers 
without reasonable cause ; nay, he granted to the communes 
collectively the right of choosing a general council, without 
whose eonsent the prince should not make any alteration in 
the economy of the state. The ancient laws were amended 
for the benefit of the people, who were thenceforward most . 
cordially attached to the sovereign. 

In 1771 the king wrote to Voltaire, who had solicited foe 
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Osterwald the appointment of eouneillor of state in Neufsha-- 
lei : " A man who has long instructed the world by his works 
may be considered as a teacher of the human race, and con- 
sequently be councillor to all the sovereigns of the earth, 
excepting those who have no power* In this, latter predica- 
ment 1 find myself in Neufchatel, where I have just as much 
authority as the king of Sweden in his diets, or as Stanislaus 
over his Sarmatian anarchy. Were I to attempt to make 
any person councillor of slate in Neufchatel without the 
approbation of the synod, I should run the risk of involving 
myself in a quarrel to no purpose. Jean J«cques was to 
have had protection from me in that country :. he was driven 
out of it. I desired that one Petit*Pierre shouki not be per- 
secuted, but I could efTect nothing, and am therefore obliged 
to make the humiliating confession that I am powerless. I 
coukl not bring myself to have recourse in that country to 
the same means, which the French coart employs to make 
the parliaments in the kingdom obedient to its will. I hold 
sacred the conventions upon whk^h the liberties and imoNMii- 
ties of these peopio are founded, and I confine my power 
within the limit& which they themselves fixed when they sub- 
mitted to my. house." 

It was not only by the increase of the excise-duties that 
Frederick sought to augment his revenues ; he reserved to 
himself the sale, or even the production of certain articles of 
consumption, which, from perpetual use, had become indis- 
pensable necessaries. Tobacco and coffee were the most im- 
portant of these objects of royal monopoly. 

The smok^g of tobacco seems to have been introduced 
into Brandenburg by the 2000 English under the earl of 
Gray, who went in 1620 to Bohemia, to the assistance of the 
elector palatine, Frederic V. Snuff was brought into vogue 
by the Huguenot refugees. It was not long before tobacco 
was cultivated i^i the country. In 1738, Samuel Schock, 
from Basle, established a tobacco and snuff manufactory in 
Berlin. His goods were preferred, both at home and abroad, 
lo those of the Dutch and Hamburghers ; and they were ex- 
ported to Germany, Poland, Denmark, and even Enghind. 
He rec€iv«d a considerable compensation when the king, in 
1765, made a monopoly of the tobacco trade. 

This monopoly Koubaud, a mc^vchant of Marseilles and 
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Calzabigi, ai> Italian, offered to farm at the rate of a million 
dollars per year; but the contract was not completed, and 
they ceded the privilege, with the consent of the king, for 
20,000 dollars, to ten traders of Berlin, who agreed to pay 
1.100,000 dollars. A capital was to be raised by the sale of 
shares at 1000 dollars. The public, however, had not the 
necessary confidence in the undertaking ; the shares were 
not disposed of, and the company could not find agents to 
retail the goods in the provincial towns, because these agents 
were required to give security, and to submit to other for- 
malities. The first payment it had to make threw the com- 
pany into no small embarrassment ; dissensions ensued 
among its members, and it was dissolved in July, 1766. The 
king then took the business into his own hands, together 
with a loss of more than half a million of dollars, by the name 
of the General Tobacco-administratiofi. From that period 
the cultivation and fabrication of tobacco have flourished in 
theTrussian dominions. 

The king always regarded this new creation with particu- 
lar complacency, and, whenever he spoke of it, used the 
expression, "my work." He wished the administration to 
attend to the improvement of the native plant, so that it 
might equal canaster, procured seeds from Amersfoot, distri- 
buted them among the tobacco-growers, consulted Marggraf, 
the eminent chemist, and ofifered prizes. Many made 
experiments with seed from Virginia and Asia, espeeinlly 
Achard, in Berlin, the inventor of beet-root sugar, and Bo- 
rowski, in Frankfurt on the Oder. A pension of 500 dollars 
was assigned to both professors. " It is impossible," says 
Rodcnbeck, " that any private man can superintend a business, 
learned in his youth and followed for a (ivelihood, with mere 
activity, skill, and regularity, or pay nfK)re attention to it, 
than Frederick devotes to this branch of the economy of the 
state, at the same time with his many other occupations." 
The pains which he bestowed upon it were not thrown 
away. It produced him, in 21 years, as many million dol- 
lars ; and Preuss informs us that, in the last year of his life, 
the net produce exceeded 1,236,000. The same writer 
admits, however, that this system acted as an incerUiTe to 
smuggling, which was almost openly carried on, and attended 
TOL. II. N. s. — 7* 
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by its nsual evil consequences ; and he odds sig:nificantly : 
" Frederick did not smoke, bi>t he took snutf — Spanish 
snuffr* 

The judges of excise, whose sole merit frequently consisted 
tn writing a neat hand and the knowledge of arithmetic, 
sometimes passed the most absurd sentences. On oi>e occa- 
sion, they condemned a soldier to pay a fine of 5^00 dollars 
for concealing a few pounds of tobacco. The sentence was 
transmitted,, as usual, to the king, who wrote underneath it: 
" Before I confirm this sentence, I should like to know how 
a soldier who has eight groschen [a shilling] to live upon for 
five days, is to pay a fine of 200 dollars. 

Towards the end of Frederick's reign, a smuggler, pursued 
in the dusk of the evening in the streets of Berlin by a 
custom-house officer, and on the point of being taken, drew 
out a pistol, killed him on the spot, and made his escape. 
The king wrote to the administration, and, under the idea 
that the smuggler would take good care not to fall into the 
hands of justice, directed that, if retaken, he should be bro- 
ken upon the wheel. The directors conceived that they 
were furthering the king's intentions by offering 200 dollars 
for the apprehension of the smuggler, and already exuhed in 
the prospect of witnessing the execution of a Prussian for 
smuggling under Frederick, the philosopher. The man was 
apprehended ; but the king, fearing lest his first letter, writ- 
ten merely to terrify other smugglers, should be acted upon, 
despatched a second to the administration, ordering them not 
to pass sentence without the most rigid examination of evi- 
dence, by which he gave them to understand that his pleasure 
was that the man should not be condenviied to die. He was 
afterwards confined at Spandau. 

The use of coffee was of later date in Prussia than that of 
tobacco. Housewives were not acquainted with the art of 
preparing the beverage, and coffee-houses wer& in cofise- 
quence established for the sale of it. In 1721, Frederick 
William I. gave to a fore^ner the gratuitous use of a build- 
ing which tl>en istood empty, near the royal wash-house,^ for 
the first coffee-house, and a certain quantity of firewood 
annually. When this building was required to be pulled 
down, in order to make room for the new cathedral^ the 
keeper of the coffee-house had a dwelling assigned hini ia 
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the empty rooms of the Academy of Painters, from which 
Le Sueur, the director reqimsled th« king tor remove him in 
1765. Coffee was not then known to the multitude ; and 
among the middle class it was drunk only on extraordinary 
occasions. From this period it rose rapidly in the favor of 
the public. The king, who, as he told the deputies of the 
states of Pomeranja, ** had been brought up on beer-gruel," 
was desirous to keep the money in the country, to wean his 
subjects from unnecessary indulgences, andto encourage the 
use of native productions. He therefore took the coffee- 
trade into his own hands in 1767, and raised the duty. 
Smuggling increased in proportion, and to such a degree, 
that coffee could be bought »n Berlin at a much lowec price 
than it cottM have been afforded if the duty had been paid. 
Prussia was. at this time paying a million dollars per annum 
for coffee to France, the produce of whose colonies was sh- 
perkn* in q^aKty to that of other nations. 

Stricter measures were now adopted. In January, 1781, 
a new ordinance enacted that coffee should thenceforth be 
sold in the* Prussian domini<M]s at royal depots only, 21 m 
number. The people were divided into two classes : that 
of the privileged, including the nobility, clergy, members of 
the provlneial colleges, and some others, might purchase the 
raw eoffee j all others were obliged to take it ready roasted 
in tin cases. The tax-officers were authorised, fpr the dis- 
covery of frauds, the infallible consequences of heavy duties, 
to search houses, and they acquired no little skill in the de- 
tection of contraband. The French " coffee-smelters," as 
they were called, drew upon themselves the bjtterest hatred 
of the people, and, so numefous were the punishments for 
smuggling, that the king found it /lecessary to make a con- 
siderable reduction iti the duty. The net produce of the 
excise on eoffee rapidly rose ta consequence from 300,000 to 
574,000 dollars peraimum-— a plain proof, but not compre- 
hended till a later period, that the diminution of duties im- 
proves the revenue of the state as well as the morals of the 
people. 

The testimony of de Launay, in his work on the financial 
system of Frederick, will show the paternal sentiments which 
animated the king in that as in every other bcanch of the 
administration. 
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" So far from wishing to increase the in)posts upon the 
lower classes, the king often reduced them without saying a 
word to me, and thus exposed himself to the risk of a con- 
siderable decrease of his revenue. His savings had no other 
object than to enable him to relieve his poor subjects in cases 
of misfortune and in critical emergencies. 

" His bounties were not merely pecuniary gifts: he paid 
laborers, to whom he thus gave work and the means of sub- 
sistence ; for, he was accustomed to say, by work people 
learn to earn money and to save money, and to make them- 
selves more or less useful to the community. For this 
purpose he caused lands to be brought into cultivation, 
marshes drained, houses and other buildings erected, canals 
dug, public works undertaken, manu&ctm-es established ; 
and thus proved that his only aini was the welfare and benefit 
of his people. 

" When setting off for the army in 1778, he wrote to me 
as follows ; * I am takings a great number of men out ©f the 
country, and this will materially diminish iiie consumption. 
My subjects will not be able to earn much while I am away. 
Wink at the abuses that will creep in : when the war is over, 
we will set all to righls again.' 

*' The pressing duties of war and the turmoil of arms 
could nbt banish from his heart for a moment his solicitude 
for his people. He wrote to me from the army : ' i should 
like to know how things are going on ; but no detail. Just 
say : well, naiddliiig, ill— I shall know what it means." 

** When the war was over, and the king had returned to 
Berlin, he sent for me on the very day of his arrival. I 
found him still covered with honorable dust, and already oc- 
cupied with the welfare gf his people. He asked Michaelis, 
the miaister, why there were so many uncultivated tracts of 
land towards the ftontiers of Saxony. Being told that these 
tractft belonged to poor gentlemen, or to communities which 
had not the means of bringing them into cultivation, the 
king replied : ' Why was not this mentioned to me before ? 
You know once for all that, when any thing in my dominions 
is beyond the ability of my subjects, it behooves me to take 
the expense upon myself, and they have nothing more to do 
but to reap the fruits of it. I herewith assign 300,000 dol- 
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I»i-s to bring those lands into, tillage, and if thai sum is not 
aufficient, I will give more.' '^* 

If, then, the king took wiih one hand, it was. to give wilh 
the other ; and it was with the same view thai he introduced 
the Regie, and the various alterations which he made in other 
branches of the financial administration. 

In the second volume of the (first series) of this work 
(chap, xxiv) we have seen with what solicitude the king ex-. 
erted hini$elf, before the seven years' war, for the pron)otion 
of conamerce, agriculture^ manufactures, and industry in his 
.domini€Mi3. As soon as. the return of peace permitted, his 
a^ttention was again, most earnestly directed to these sources 
of the prosperity of states ; and he either continued to en- 
courage institutions founded prior to the war, or estabished 
new ones. My limits confine me to. a very brief notice of sk 
few of these. 

A bank established in Berlin by private individuals pre- 
viously to the war had languished for want of capital. In 
1765 this was transformed into, a discount and loan bank, of 
which 'the king undertook the guarantee, and lent eight milr 
lion dollars towards the original' stock. Bianch banks were 
erected in the principal provincial; towns, and notes of from 
4 to 1000 dollars were circulated. The benefits afforded by 
this institution soon secured for it extensive business. The 
profits, being regularly* retained as slock, amounted to about 
9,700,000 dollarsMn 1807, when the funds of the concern, 
though not the property of the statc,^ were seized by Napo- 
leon; The bank, however, recommenced business on its 
former plan in 1809* 

The first partition of Poland put Austria in possession of 
the productive saltmines in that'coq^itry in which Frederick 
would fain have shared. He therefore erected, in 1772, a 
Maritime Commercial Company, with 2400 shares, at 50Q 
dollar&eafih, of whi<}h the king took 2100 on account of the 
state. To this company* he granted the exclusive privilege, 
for twenty years, of buying up and. selling searsalt in all the 
Prussian ports ; and likewise all wax brought from within 
fifty milea of either bank of, the Vistula. This privUege did 
not at first extend to the trade in salt, for which a separate 
company, called the Prussian Company, was fouj^ded ; but 
the two companies were united, in. the sequcL The gross 
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rnisnu^ni^ement of the directors, and, indeed, the misftppli- 
cation of the funds by Gorne, the minister, prodaced a deficit 
of more than a million and a half of dollars, which the king 
carried to his own account. The trade in sak became a mo- 
nopoly belonging to the crown, and now produces nearly five 
million ciollars per annum. 

When in November, 1760 Gotzkowski, the patriotic citizen 
of Berlin, whose services I have already had occasion to men- 
iion,went to Meissen to see the king,he found in bis apartment 
several specimens of Saxon porcelain. Frederick showed theaa 
to Gotzkowski, and observed that if he had a wish, it was to. 
see a porcelain manufactory in his dominions, and. that, as 
soon as the war was over, he would found' such an eslablish* 
ment if possible. Gotzkowski immediately fell to. work to 
realize the king's wish, so. that, in January,. 1762, he could 
take to him at Leipzig some specimens of the new Berlin 
manufacture, which then employed ISO hands. We have 
already seen that Frederick was so muah pleased with this es- 
tablishment, that he bought it two years afterwards for 225,- 
000 dollars. In 1785 it employed 50Q workmen, and up 
to the year 1808 had produced a clear profit of more than 
1,300,000 dollars. When trade was wleased from its re- 
strictions by the late king, this establishivent of course lost 
its privilege. 

After Frederick had purchased thie porcelain manufactory, 
his usual presents consisted of splendid table services ; before 
that time he gave snuff-boxes and rings, to furnish employ- 
ment to the jewellers. When he went to Berlin, to the car- 
nival, he always took with him a considerable number of 
these trinkets in two chests, which were carried by one of the 
dromedaries presented to him by general Czernitscheif. 

While the ever active mind of the king was directed to ob- 
jects of higher Irnport, those of apparently trivial conse- 
quence were not neglected. Thus he expressly ordered 
small pocket looking-glasses, like those of Niirnberg, to be 
made, and a vent to be sought for them in Poland, by means 
of the fair of Frankfurt on the Oder. As the small images 
of saints oflfered a prospect of an extensive sale, he directed 
inquiry to be made which saints were the greatest favorites, 
and their images to be manufactured in the greatest number 
and at the cheapest rate. Having one day found a Leipzig 
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dealer in wafers, mentioned in the list of arrivals^ he imme- 
diately issued orders that those articles ishould be tnade in 
the country. 

In l^ilesia, as in tlie other provinces of Prussia, the nobiii^ 
ty, at this time th6 only landed pi'dprietors, had been so 
drained by the ravages of the war, thkt they were reduced 
to extreme distress for wan of money. lettable to pay the inter- 
est of the sums borrowed, they had lost their credit, and thei^ 
property was seized. The more estates th^re were for sale, the 
lower was the price offereNl for them. The whole class of nobles 
was brought to the brink of ruin, and agriculture and the; 
public revenue suffered along with Ibem. This state of 
things'suggested the idea of an institution, the salutary ef- 
fects 6f which surpassed the most sunguine expectations^ 
Under the designation of Provincial Credit System, all the 
proprietors of estates in Silesia associated for thte mainte^ 
nance^of their joint credit ; and a bank was established at 
BreslM, which took up money for the purpose of advancing 
it upon the security of immoveable property to theatkiount of 
half its value. The lenders receive in exchange mortgage noted 
or bills, printed on parchment and stamped, of the amount 
of from 100 to 1000 dollars which pass, likld ou)r bank-notes, 
as ready money. On these bills is expressed the nam^ of the 
estate for which they are given ; the holders have the pref- 
erence before all other creditors, and tt^eive 5 per cent, 
interest half-yearly, m>t from the owner of the mortgaged 
property, but from the provincial association, which is their 
debter. To promote the beneficial object of this institution 
the king advance a capital, the intesest of which was destined 
for pensions to the distressed widows and children of noble 
military officers. Similar institutions were founded in the 
Electoral and the NeW Mark, Pomerania, West and fiast 
Prussia, and the example was followed even in Poland iind 
Wirtemberg. 

It was in 1779 that the gentry of Pomerania, who hbd 
long wished to share the advantages of the credit system, 
sent a deputation to the king to solicit his consent and sup- 
port for their plan. Frederick received them most gracious- 
ly, and addressed th^m in a speech so expressive of his pa- 
ternal soliciti^de for the general welfare of his subjects, and 
of his sentiments towards the Pomemnians and the nobles 
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in particular, that I oanriot refrain from quoting «ome pas^ 
sages. 

** Come nearer, gentlemen," said the king, "I will speak 
to you as your be^t friend* You have applied to toe for aid 
in the formation of a credit society. I will gladly assist you 
for I love the Pomeranians as my brothers, and nobody can 
love them more dearly than I do, for they are excellent peo- 
ple, who have always supported me with fortune and life 
both in the field and at home, so that I should not be a roan 
or have a human heart, if I w^re not to show my gratitude 

to. you on this occasion The utility of tins in stitution in 

not so apparent a< first ; but in two or three years it will not 
fail to display itself to your advantage and gratification. YotI 
shall not want (6r money. Ju^t at this moment) indeed, I 
oannot advance many hundred thousand doHars, because aU 
sorts of expenses are occurring in time of war, and especially 
as the extensive hiischief done by inundations has absorbed 
a great deal 

'^ In Silesia, where the nobility were totally ruined by the 
war,! have assisted them to recover themselves by this inMi- 
tuition, and since then ih the Mark. At first I experientted 
much opposition, because many considered it as an obstacle 
which would prevent them from disposing of then* estates at 
pleasure, and s^oaiidering their property. . But if any one 
has ready money, this institution will not be an impedimeht 
to his spending it just as he pleases. In regard to estates, 
one proprietor watches over another, and sees to it that he 
does not deteriorateor damage his property^ and this is ben- 
eficial ; for thereby the nobility are kept up, as I am most 
anxious that they should be, because they are absolutely in- 
dispensable to me for the army. All of them, to be sure, 
cannot neither do I wish them to enter the niilitfiry service ; 
some must stay at home to attend to the afiairs of their fam- 
ily and relatives. Besides, I need the nobility to choose 
presidents and ministers from among them ; I never care 
whether any one is rich or poor, if he has but metit. In this 
case, a poor man may become rich ; for instance, ^aXient- 
zein, who had no patrimony whatever, and has acquired a 
property of at least 150,000 dollars. The late field-marshal 
Schwerin told me more than once that his father, when he 
sent him from his home in Breslau to seek his fortune, gave 
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iiim a single doltaV and a box On the ear, saying': ' Never 
«ake that of any Ij^ody else :* and to \9htLt prosperity did he 
attain by the servtee ! Many too have, by prudent manage- 
ment, amased a considerable fortune, especially in Silesia. 
In many things, the Sllesian m'ethod mi^t be^ado'pted wilh 
advantage in Ponnerania, espetmlly the ^proved systems in 
regard to sheep and cattle. I will cheerfully continue to 
furnish th^ country With money for improvements every year 
as long as I live. Whether I leave a million or two more or 
less in the treasury is of no consequence; it is better that 1 
shou^ld do good \vith it in my life-time." 

f'rom almost every part of the Oerman empire, from Po- 
land'and other countries, the king brought x^olonists to people 
his provinces. Besides the many thousand soldiers Who had 
been picked up abroad, and ultimately settled in thte coun* 
try, it is calculated that, from 1140 to ITSG, 262 new villa- 
ges and hamlets were founded in the !lSlecloral Mark alone 
by tihe king on lands belonging to himself, to nobles, or to 
towns, for the reception of 11,618 familife^ of foreigners : in 
the marshes of the Netz and Warlhe in the New Mark, 26S1 
stranger families settled after the peace of Hubertsburg ; in 
Pomerania, from 1V40 to 1775, 2112 families ; in Silesia, 
fretti 17^^ to 1777, upwards of 30,000 colonists; in West 
Pra?g*a, from 1774 to 1786, 1353 families ; and in the 
othet provinces several thousands — forihing a total of about 
250,600 agriculturists, attisans, and cottagers. 

In these extensivi6 plans for cultivating wastes and peo- 
pling the kingdom with foreign tolonists the king was zeaK 
ously assisted by a Very clever man. Brenckenhof, privy* 
councillor of finance, borti in 1t23 at Reideburg near Halle, 
had been in early youth page to prince Leopold of Dessau, 
who finding that he possessed great talents, carefully culti- 
vated them himself, and brought him up to be a devoted 
confidant. In the first Silesian war, Brenckenhof, in the 
uniform of a page, performed the functions of aide-de-camp 
to his master, and proved himself as clever in the field as in 
the administration of the country. In 1745, Leopold pro- 
moted him at once to be his chief equerry ; prinCe Maximil- 
ian appointed him director of the chamber, and after his 
death he was co-guardian of prince Francis, then a minor. 
Brenckenhof was concerned in Schimmelmann's contracts 
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for the supply of the Prussian army in the seven years' war, 
by which he made a considerable profit. 

The king was led to notice Brenckenhof by his exemplary 
lad ministration of the territories of Dessau. When Frederick 
nfter the battle of Torgau, passed through that country, lie 
was struck with the order prevailing in the villages: houses, 
stables, nay, even fences, were all in the best condition ; 
whereas in the surrounding countries, he had met with noth- 
ing but traces of devastation. He was told that this contrast 
was the work of Brenckenhof. Frederick sent for him. 
" How happens it,*' said he, " that in this principality every 
thing looks so jflourishing, while every where else the effects 
of war are so apparent ?" — " Your majesty," was the reply, 
<* 1 have always kept up, for the benefit of the country, mag- 
azines of bread-corn, hay, straw^ and fodder. If we are vis- 
ited by hostile troops, I always address myself to the com* 
roanding general, and promise to furnish him with every 
necessary; and I bee that in return he will prevent all ex- 
cesses, otherwise I shall be obliged to order the peasants to 
seize every marauder. Some of them have actually been 
secured. In this manner, I ward off ruin from the country.'^ 
Frederick demanded provisions for three days, and was sup*^ 
plied, though there was notoriously a dearth of corn and 
horse-fodden He noticed this man^ and in 1762 induced 
him to enter his service. 

The king sent for him to Breslau, where he then was, to 
give him instructions, and for the space of eighteen years 
Brenckenhof labored assiduously at the improvements in 
Pomerania, the New Mark, and West Prussia, after the ac- 
quisition of that province. In these improvements he did 
not scruple to draw upon his own resources ; and, when he 
lay on his death-bed at Carzig in the New Mark, he was 
obliged to solicit the king's clemency, because the accounts 
of the funds placed at his disposal were in a state of inex- 
tricable confusion. Meissner, his biographer, significantly 
remarks : " What followed upon that letter, written on the 
day of his death May 21st, 1780; belongs not to this book, 
which is to be confined to Brenckenhof s life." The king, 
though he had emphatically declared that he looked upon 
the birth of Brenckenhof as one of the most fortunate 
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events of his reign, unrelentingly ordered all his property, ta 
be sold. 

It was impossible that the state of the peasantry in his do- 
minions, who as villains or serfs were still adscripti glebcBy 
bound to the soil, could escape the notice of so sharp-sighted 
and so humane a prince as Frederick. Several attempts to 
emancipate them from this thraldom prove how far reformers 
sometimes are from appreciating the wants and feelings of 
those to whom they conceive that they are offering a valua- 
ble boon. So far back as t719, Frederick's father had issu- 
ed an ordinance for abolishing servitude in the royal domains 
in Furlber Pomerania, and for giving to the serfs upon them 
the farms which they held in full property. How was this; 
bounty received? why, it absolutely e.vcited riots and disturb- 
ances. The like seed is sure to produce the like fruit. As 
the peasants whom the cross had emancipated, when they re- 
turned home from the crusades, went back into the service 
of their lords, lest they might not be able to support them- 
selves, so those of the royal domains in Further Pomerania most- 
ly refused to accept their lands as a free gift, on the ground 
that they should no longer be gratuitously supplied with tim- 
ber for buildfng and stock for their ibrmsr. 

The great king had no better success. When at Colberg 
in May, 1768, he dictated to Brenckenhof 26 points, among 
which was this : that viHanage and servitude, as well in the 
royal domains as in those of the nobles and the towns, should 
from that moment be utterly abolished ; and that force 
should be employed, if necessary, in carrying into effect this 
fixed idea of his majesty for the benefit of the whdle province. . 
The states remonstrated, and proved by such cogent argu- 
inents that the execution of Frederick's paternal intentions 
would cause aH the young men capable of bearing arms to 
quit the country, that he not o\)\y relinquished them, but im- 
posed a fine of some hundred ducats for every farm that was 
not occupied as before by peasants. 

An experiment made by tirenckenhof in the domain of Bal: 
ster in the New Mark, was attended with a still more provok- 
ing result. In this case, the peasants were declared propri- 
etors of their farms and stock. The first use they made of 
their liberty was to set off with every thing they possessed^ 
and leave their abodes, because in that part of the country 
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there was little demand for the products of the soih Away 
they went, with live and dead stock, to more desirable situ- 
ations near the Vistula and Oder, sold most of their cattle, 
and hired themselves as labourers to the peasants in the 
marshes of the Oder, where they received high wages. Ser- 
vitude was re-established, otherwise the countdiy would have 
been completely depopulated, and no further attempt wa^ 
made ^o force upon the peasants a freedom which they would 
not accept. 

An ordinance f^ Pomerania, issued in December^ 1764, 
will t^row 809)6 light upon the state of the peasantry in the 
provio^es of Prussi^^ a,nd> indeed, all over Germany at thai 
time. This ocdinance decrees that every female belonging 
to an estate sIuUl be at liberty to marry as she pleases, and 
that her lord shall have no right to throw in her way any ob- 
stacle or impediment. On the other hand, an ordinance o\ 
April, 1777, enacts that disbanded soldiers shall not only 
agaici become serfs to their former lords, but that their wives, 
widows, and children, born in a free condilion, shall be sub- 
ject to the same lot. O admirable consistency of the '^ age 
of philosophy ?" 

This relic of the feudal system continued in force till Fred- 
erick William III. realized the benevolent plans of bis great 
predecessor,, and in L811 conferred on aJi peasants, the full 
ftee, and unlimited possession o£ the houses and lands helc 
by them. 

One of the most beneiicient measures adopted by the king 
was the establishment of large gra«eries^ to secure his aul> 
jects from want of the prime necessary of life. Some oi 
these were destined for the use of the army ; others wer< 
provincial granaries, filled with purchases made when con 
. was at a low price, and not opened till it had risen consider 

I ably Qtbove the current rate. Here the people could obtaii 

j suppKes for food a^d seed somewhat below the maijiet price 

but a^rrangements were m^de for ej^cluding; traders and spec 
ulatoiis from these advantages. When th(s magavnes wer( 
open, the exportation of corn wa3 of! course prohibited. Thi 
benefits o( this provident system were partiicularliy conspicu- 
ous in the years 177(ihand 1771, during which, though a pe< 
:% riod of great dearth, the prices of corn w^ie so moderate ii 

% Prussia; as not to be beyond the reach a£U)ep«)orest persons. 
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The Regie produced in those years half a million dollars 
less than usual ; but the king's well-filled granaries supplied 
corn for bread and sowing. " Luxury," says Birkenstock, 
" wa« kept aloof from the court, and famine from the provin- 
ces." In 1 772 also the harvest was extremely scanty. Such 
was the dearth prevailing in Saxony and Bohemia, that oak- 
bark was ground and grass boiled for food. It has been as- 
serted that in 1771 and 2, Saxony lost through this famine 
and its consequences, malignant diseases, 150,000 inhabi- 
tants ; and yet in this very country so productive had been 
the harVest in the years immediately preceding, that in many 
places the crops were not got in, but left to rot on theground. 
Upwards of 30,000 Saxon and as many Bohemtan^ peasants 
emigrated to the Prussian dominions, and contributed with 
the settlers from the Palatinate, Wirtemberg, Mecklenburg, 
and Poland, to people the new districts brought into cultiva- 
tion. These settlers were mostly husbandmen, and they, 
like the foreigners to whom the king's forefathers afforded 
an asylum, have by their industry added their quota to the 
general prosperity. In the Prussian dominions, agriculture 
was at this time in its cradle. Frederick hoped to stimulate 
it by advice, by exa^nple, and by encouragement. He dis- 
trtbuted seed of clover, lucern, sainfoin, to improve the fod- 
der for cattle; and in 1774 he allotted 100,000 dollars for 
experiments on the new modes of husbandry recently intro- 
duced in England. In 1771, 40 gardeners were distributed 
in the Electotal Mark, to form nurseries of the most useful 
kinds of trees;, and to plant the road-sides. It was not till 
the present generation that the full benefit of the paternl so- 
licitude of the king for securing to the capital a constant sup- 
ply of fruit and culinary vegetables, and for bringing into 
cultivation the sandy tracts^ which surrounded it, could be 
perceived and apreciated. 

But little did Frederick imagine, while displaying the most 
earnest solicitude for the advancement o^f agriculture, that he 
was doing it an essential injury by his adherence to the feu- 
dal notions of the middle ages, which forbade the transfer of 
" noble estates," as they were called, to pefsons bred to trade 
or manufactures. Though the king wmked at bargains of 
this kind during the war, ^' when," as he himself observed, 
" things cannot be enforced so strictly," yet^ as soon as it 
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was over, the former proinbiiion was MHiewed. To deter 
commoners from purchasing estates, he issued an* ordinance 
depriving them of several of the privileges conferi^d on no- 
bles by the possession of property of tb» kind, such as the 
right t« a court of justice, to the patreoage of the church, 
to assume the name of the estate, to sit m the pr^ncial and 
circular asseniblies, and to hunt or shoots These restrictions 
extended even to such commoners to. whose purchases the 
king had given hi» consent. Frederick went &ltli: farther : he 
strove ta stimulate the noblies to recover by degrees such es- 
tates a» were ii> the hand&of commoners; '*^ for cdhimon- 
ers," he says in his order on this subject, " oBght to occupy 
themselves- with manufactures, commerce, and' the like, and 
invest their money in these, not possess nob(e estates." At 
length, in lune, 1785, a cabinet order was^ issued, notifying 
that thenceforward; no commoner should be* allowed to buy 
noble estates, which must be and continue in the hands of 
nobles exclusively. 

In 1787, Frederick William II; substantially confirmed 
these principles ; but the force of circuofietances was more 
powerful than legislative enactments. * The nobles them-^ 
selves considered it as a gr^at favor when they were permit- 
ted, by way of eju^ption, to sell estates to commoners ; by 
and by, the king scarcely ever refused such permission, and 
the price of landed property rose in proportion with the 
number ef the bu^yers.. 



CHAPTER IV. 



In the departnrient of justice, the king seems to have been* 
for many years content with the first great reform, of which 
mention has been made in its proper place. We have also seen 
how highly he esteemed baron Cocceji, the high chancellor,, 
through whom that reform was eflfected. With Jariges, his> 
successor, Frederick was equally well satisfied. In 1763, he 
settled on him a pension of 1000 dollars, and gave him in 
the same year a prebend in the cathedral of Magdeburg. In 
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1766 the king sent for him to Sans Souci, to learn his opin- 
ioQ on a matter of importance. His majesty walked up and 
down the room during the conversation. Jariges, seeing an 
open snuffbox on the table, mechanically took a pinch, not 
unobserved by Frederick. After a while,. he took up the box 
and spilt the snuff on the floor,, as if by accidents On the 
following morning, the high chancellor returned- to Berlin, 
and found in his room a valuable box ful£of Sptmish snuff, 
and containing a note with these words:. '* As y^ur excel-« 
lency is known to like a pinch ef good snuff, it is hoped that 
you will make good use of this box, which comes from a 
good hand." Jarigea now recollected his indiscretion.. To 
get himself out of the scrape, he wrote thus to the king : 
'^ Notwithstanding the great surprise occasioned yesterday by. 
the sight of a; valuable snuff-box on my table, l soon felt 
convinced that il could not come from any one but your 
majesty, my most gracious ntaster. It is impossible for me 
to express what my heart, which has for so many years been 
enthusiastically devoted to your majesty,, felt on this occa- 
sion>" Next day he received this answer. ** I am touched 
by the gratitude which you express for the snuff-box which 
you. conjecture ta have come from me." 

On the decease of the chancellor, in 1770, Frederick ex- 
pressed high esteem for this excellent servant of the state in 
a letter to his eld(3st daugbler, who was married, to major 
Seel of the guard ; and at a later period he thanked Mou* 
lines for having, in an Eloge on her father, presented po9^ 
terity with a fsHtlWul picture of one wha combined superior 
talents witb tried integrity. 

The new high chanceltefj baren Fiirst,. was net so fortu* 
nate. Though universally respected as a most upright, hon- 
est, and active man, he was toa much attached to the old 
routine to wbjch he was accustomed to be either dis^posed or 
prepared toeo%er with spirit into thereforms desired by the king. 
Frequent G0n>phint» and the long duration of suits excited dis- 
trust in the mmd of the monarch,, and led to reiterated and se- 
vere expressions of displeasure. When, in 1772, a tcouble^ 
some person repeatedly applied to the throne itself, Frederick 
demanded an immediate report on the case, and wrote with 
bis own hand imdev the cabinet order i ^^l shall, one of these 
days, examine into the administration of the gentlemen,, for 
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ft seems to mo that influence has much greater weight in 1 
country than justice. I have spoken to the man — he is r 
mad. Whoever does not walk upright, I will rap his knuck 
soundly." Bemg still harrassed by the same complaina 
he wrote in these terms to the provincial college of justic 
" I shall come over next year ; I shall speak to evety bod 
and God have mercy upon those who do Dot act uprigh 
and honestly in matters of justice !' quod bene notandum.'' 

If the authorities or the high chancellor proved their inr 
cence, the king made them the most satisfactory apoloc 
but still retained his prepossessions against the dispensers 
justice. He was therefore much gratified when, ifi Augu 
1774, at the time of the reviews in S'rfesia, Carmer, minisi 
of justice for that province, submitted to him the plan of 
reform in his department. The partial introduction in Si! 
sia of some of the provisions of this plan, which tended 
expedite suits, had been productive oiF highly beneficial i 
fects. Pleased with this result, Frederick, in 1775, intim 
ted to his minister that he was desirous of seeing a simil 
procedure generally adopted, and charged him to digest 
plan for that purpose*, and to have it in readiness the ne 
winter in Berlin. At the same time he informed the hi< 
chancellor, who had received repeated testimonies of ll 
royal displeasure at the dilatory course of the law, that 1 
intended to devote part of his time during his winter rcj 
-dence in Berlin to the necessary reform of justice, and th 
Carmer would be there too. The plan of the latter w 
meanwhile most careftll^y revised by Slaurez, councillor 
regency, so that he was able to deliver it betimes to the hi^ 
chancellor to be communicated to the king. 

Frederick was not then recovered from the effects of tl 
protracted fit of gout with which- he was seized in the a 
tumn, and which confined them at Sans Souci ; but, towar4 
the end of the year, when he got better, he summoned tl 
heads of the difierent branches of the administration to Pot 
dam. In the beginning of the following year it came to tl 
turn of the department of justice. Carmer's plan for acce 
crating suits was discussed in the presence of the king, ar 
such was the opposition made to it by the chancellor and R( 
beur, president of the Kammergericht, that this reform wj 
once more deferred. On the other hand, the Codex Frid< 
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rioianus was ooi>firaied : but at the same time a new ordi- 
nance was issued for the abridgment of suits, which enacted 
that all processes &boukl be decided within a year, unless 
very particular circumstances stood in the way. 

Notwithstanding the improvements made on this occasion, 
the king seems to have been no better satisfied with the ad- 
ministration of justice, for he adhered to his maxim that the 
courts needed sharp lookmg after ; and he frequently inter- 
posed with harsh, threatening, and distrustful cabinet orders. 

Shortly before the king's last journey to West Prussia, in 
June, 1784, baron Schr^ter had been appointed chief pres- 
ident of regency in that province. On occasion of his 
visit, Frederick sent for him. and thus addressed him ;. *' I , 
have made you president, and therefore it is fit that 1 should 
be well acquainted with you. I am by right the chief justi- 
tiary in my dominions; but I cannot do all myself, and must 
therefore have such officers as you. I have upon me a hea- 
vy responsibility ; for i muM not only account for all the evik 
I do, but likewise for all the good, that t leave undone. Sueh 
is yoi»r case too. You must judge with absolute impartiali-* 
ty, and without respect of persons — whether prince, noble, 
or peasant. This I expect of you, or we must part . . • 
Have you estates ?" — " No, your majesty." — " Do you in^ 
tend ta buy any ?** — " I have no m^ney for that parpese,, 
your majesty." — " Good ! then you know what poverty is>^ 
and you will he the more likely to feel for the dislKessed." 

Wbea, in the same year^ the krng hfwt appoirnted baron 
von dep Reck minister of justice, he tfk»9 wrote to him : 
'^ Now that I have chosen you to fill Mitnchausen's place, I 
feel confident that you will conduct yourself in this post, in 
every respect as becomes an honest man,, that you will act 
impartially in all matters, have nothing in view but justice, 
and be thoroughly incorruptible." The minister repliedt 
''I will endeavor to performs the of&ce entrusted to me 
with all the integrity of an honest man, and strive most zeal-^ 
ousy to deserve the highest confidence of your majesty. I 
abhor every kind of corruption as disgraceful, and never wilti 
I commit an act that would stain my conscience and justly 
render me unworthy of your majesty's favor." 

We have seen the predecessor of the great king- in the 
exercise of absolute SQvereignty^ not only reversing the de-^ 
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cisions of his judges, when they differed from his own notion 
of justice, but infiicting on them personal castigation into th 
bargain. Suoh encroachments on the judicial off-" wer 
incompatible with the principles professed by Frederic... i an( 
though we find examples of them towards the end of hrs life 
which will be noticed hereafter, still it is certain that, will 
those exceptions, he showed during the whole of his lonj 
reign no disposition to interfere with the course of justtc 
even in his own behalf. The following is a remarkable in 
stance of forbearance to add to those which the king exhibitei 
while foriDing the gardens of Sans Souci, as related in 
preceding volume. 

The royal domain of Riidersd^orf borders on the estate c 
Tassdorf, which, in 1773, belonged to the widv)w of Mars 
ehall, privy councillor of state. The domain conta'ms chalk 
hills, which exteiKi for some space into the adjoining propertj 
In the above-mentioned year, the king commenced a sui 
against the owner of the Tassdorf estate, ta prevent h^er fror 
digging and selling chalk ; and, during* the proceedings, h 
ordered the keepers of the locks in bis canal leading from th 
chalk-»hills to the river Spree not to open them for any l>oat 
belonging to the lady carrying cha>k. Madame Marscha! 
addressed a complaint on this subject to the Kammergericht 
That tribunal immediately issued a decision in her favor, b 
virtue of which the lock-keepers were ordered to open th 
locks lor her craft. The keepers, however, fortified by th 
king's order, refused toobey the mandate of the court, whici 
was obliged to send the armed force at its disposal to carr 
its decree into execution, in direct opposition tt) the roys 
instructions^ 

In 178Q, the king thus wrote- 1« d'Atembert ^ "Sovereign 
were cu-iginaUy the judges of the state. It is only by th 
multiplicity of business that they are compelled to transfe 
this office to those to whom they commk the administratioi 
of justice. Still they ought by no means to neglect this de 
partment of the legislation, or to allow their name an( 
influence to be abused in order to commit injustice. 1 
therefore behcwjves trie to keep a vigilant eye over those wh 
are invested with the administration of justice. An unjiu 
judge is worse than a highwayman. To secure their pi'opert 
to all the citizens, ajid to make them as happy as the natur 
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of man admits of, is the duty of every one who is the supreme 
head of a community ; and this duty I strive assiduously to 
perform. To what purpose should I otherwise have r^ad 
Plato and Aristotle, and studied the laws of Solon innd 
Lycurgus ? The practice of the precepts of the philosophers 
is true philosophy »" 

" You may bdieve me," said the king, in 1785, to the 
hishop of Ermeland, '^ that if I knew every thing, if I could 
read every thing myself and answer every thing, my subjects 
should be happy ; but I am only a single individual." 

With this declaration the king's mode of acting exactly 
<!oincidcd. Every one was permitted to approach the thronek 
The officers on duty at the gates had orders to ask all stran- 
gers if they had come to Berlin on private or on public 
business, and if they had uny application to make to the 
king. If it was set down in the report that such or such 
persons had business witli the king, and they were not seen 
at the palace, messengers on horseback were sent after them, 
sometimes for many miles, to bring them back. 

So vigilantly did the king watch over that part of his high 

office, which he Justly deemed the most important, and which 

^mder his inspection was always administered with sacred 

impartiality. With all his caution, howover, he was not 

satisfied ; for the frequent and often unfounded complaints 

■of low people excited suspicions of Onfaithfuiness> which dis^ 

turbed the peace of the father of the country. Thus, in 

1775, cogent reasons were submitted to him why a journey- 

iihan mechanic, who had killed his master's child with a 

hammer, shoaM not be capitally punished, but sent for life 

to the house of correction. He Wrote with his own hand 

under the memorial : *^ This is M stupid stuff. The fellow 

has killed a child c if he were a soldier, he would be executed 

without benefit of clergy : but, as the scoundrel is a civilian, 

he is to be made melancholy in order to save him. Fine 

justice, truly !'* 

If the king found the sentence in this case too lenient, it 
was owing entirely to the mistrust which, especially after 
Carmer's proposed reforms, he harboured against the admin« 
istration of justice ; for it was with reluctance that ho 
assented to awards of capital punishments, and he almost 
invariably sought to mitigate them* Thus he wrote, in 1776^ 
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to Zelidtz, minister of justice : *' I 'have scruples about eXec 

ting the sentence of death passed apofi Dopel the incendiai 

He and his accomplice Weiss are stated to be still young; 

is therefore my will that their lives be spared, that both 

sent to the house of cA^rrection, and that care be taken the 

for their better instruction in their duties as men, and in t 

abominable nature of the crime which they have committed 

Before he joined the army to commence the Bavarii 

succession war, he ordered all criminals who should be se 

tenced to death to be <&onfined in fortresses tilt his rettir 

In a letter to Voltaire, in L777, be entered more fdlly in 

the expression of his sentiments on this subject. **l el 

acquainted/' he says, " with the Carolina "-=**the p^nal reg^ 

lations promulgated by the emperor Charles V. — " I turn* 

over these old latir-books, when I found it necessary to g\\ 

better laws to the inhabitants of the coasts of the Baltic 

These were, as it is customary to say of Draco's, written wii 

blood. In propoHiOn as nations bebOme more civHized, tli 

severity of their laws must be mitigated. This we hai 

done, and have foand the good effects of it. In accordanc 

with the opimona of the wisest legislators, I conceived th< 

it was better to prevent crimes than to punish them. M 

efforts have saceeeded. To give yoti a dear conception o 

this sul^ect, I must make you acquainted with our popula 

^ion. This amounts to 5,200,000 souls^ If France has 2 

million inhabitants, our number is about one-fourths Sine 

our laws have been mitigated, there hav^ been^ upon an av 

«rage, only 14 or at most 15 executions annually. This 

can atate with the greater confidence, since no culprit can b 

exetated till I have confirmed the sentence, iior din any on 

be Condemned to confinement in a fortress without my sig 

iiatare. Most of the delinquents are females who havi 

murdered their infants. There are very few other murders 

«nd highway-robbery is still more rare T* To Zelidtz th< 

ktng once expressed his great joy that *' few;er execution! 

were foand necessary in the Prussian dominions than in an] 

other country of Europe.'* 

But though Frederick had anticipated the law of England 
in the application of the benevolent principle — Better twentj 
guilty persons should escape than one innocent man suffer — 
ftill his very love of justice sometimes betrayed him into in< 
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jifstice. A remarkable instance of thiskind is ftirnished in 
the foilowing case which occurred during his last illness. 

A youth of nineteen, son of a f)arm«r named Hevenbrock, 
having quarrelled with Merten, another farmer, the parties 
came to blows, and the ialter was so severely handled that 
he died the same night. There was no evidence to prove 
that young Hevenbrock had wilfully killed iiis adversary, 
neither were the wounds found on examination to be of such 
a nature as necessarily to produce death. Thereport of the 
surgeons, on the contrary, left it uncertain whether the man's 
death was not attributable to an eflfusion of blood4nto 4he tho«- 
rax, the cause of which could not be ascertained. The 
criminal deputation of ^be Kammergericht, therefore, ad^ 
judged the young nnan to three years' <;on4inement 4n a 
sfortress. By a cabiaet-order of the IGth of December, 4785, 
the kingMDiianged this sentence, «nd directed that ihe pris- 
oner should be beheaded. Though the miiiis4«r of justice, 
'baron von der Reck, stated in a memorial his reasons against 
capital punishment, the king re[)l4ed : ^^ I adhere to those 
divine and universal human laws according to'which a mur- 
*()irer must die." 

The king's illness soon afterwards increased, and the 
criminal senate of the Kammergericht delayed passing <h>e 
"second sentence till his death, and -then decided i»pon 
confinement in a house of correction instead of a /ortress, 
that there might be no need to lay it before the king for 
confirniation ; aitd tO'ol>^iate any similar infringeivient of 
justice. At the prisoner's desire, the case was transferred to 
the supreme chamber of appeal, which finally pronounced 
sentence of three yeans' hard labor in a fortress, and the new 
king confirmed it in ^ptember, 1766. 

A case which excited tlie strongest sensatioi^ not <inly in 
Prussia but throughout the whole civilized ^orld, was that of 
Arnold, the miller ; in winch the king, taking a common* 
sense view of the matter, unbiassed by the^qnirks and quibbles 
'of lawyers, and exercising the authority of ctiief-justiciary of 
his kingdom, which he had reserved to himself,, not only re* 
Versed the sentence of the judges, biK punished them severely 
lor what he considered as a most iniquitous decision. 
Frederick's interference in behalf of l^be poor miller, though 
VOL.'JI. N. s. — 9 
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it extorted the admiration of his contemporaries tn foreigi 
countries, hap since been very generally censured by th< 
lawyers of Prussia as Bkk arbitrary stretch of power ; but, \ 
few years since, M. Sietze undertook to vindicate the bono 
of the great king in reference to this matter, and has prove< 
that no encroachment on the administration of justice wa 
committed, neither could it havie been intended. 

'' By the laws then subsisting)^' says the writer, <* the kin( 
had reserved to himself the functions of supreme judge ove 
all the courts of justice, so that he had retained authority no 
only to caU to account judges who were accused of injustice 
but to inflict on them punishments proportionate to circum 
stances. No difference was to be made whtether latts of in 
justice originated in corruption of animosity ; but, in tam 
they proceeded from ignorance^ they were to be punishei 
with dismission from office, and reimbursement of the cost 
of suit. It was, moreover, a principle of the constitution tha 
the proceedings in the inferior courts should be conductei 
ex officio by the judge, and that the parties should be dul] 
instructed what they had to pnove, in order to obtain thei 
right. It is by overlooking these two main points that ped 
pie have erroneously concluded that Frederick punished th< 
judges, because they had not pronounced a proper decisioi 
in the suit commenced in consequence of his order toindem 
nify the miller, ftfter the latter had complained. The truth 
however^ is thiit the king punished the judges because thej 
had not done any thing to amend the fault which they ha( 
committed in the preceding suit, and which they were eX 
pressly charged by the sovereign to correct. Led-astray b] 
this false conclusion, the attention of almost all the reporter 
of this case has been diverted from the first suit, and thi 
question wholly evaded, whether the tribunals had not ai 
essential interest, for thre purpose of concetiling the faults o 
the first suit) in instituting a set^ond, which was neither ne 
cessary nor intended by the king." 

In 1762, Arnold, by agreement with his father, came inu 
possession of a water corn-mill at Pommerzig, in the circk 
of Crossen, held on a long lease of count Schmettau of Pom 
merzig, to whom he had to pay a yearly quit-rent in corn 
In 1770, the count's neighbor, provincial-councillor Gersdorf 
made a fish-pond on his own land, and diverted into it par 
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of the ivater from the fnill-stream above the miH. Arnold 
now refused to pay the stipulated quit-rent, on the ground 
that, since the pond in question was made, he bad not suf- 
ficient water to carry on his business. An arrear of several 
years was due, when the count lodged a complaint with the 
patrimonial judge Schlecker ; while the miller, on his part, 
instituted proceedings against the count, in the court .of 
regency at Custrin, to recover from him, as he had granted 
permission for making the pond, damages for the injury which 
he (the miller) had sustained, and to compel him to take 
measures for abating the nuisance. Judgment was given 
against Arnold in both suits. No attention was paid to his 
plea of want of water, neither was any inquiry made whether 
his neighbor had really turned off part of the water from the 
mill or not. The judges merely stated, as the motive of their 
decision, that the ground-landlord was not to blame for the 
divarification of the water ; and that Arnold was proprietor 
of his mill, though in fact he only held a long lease of it. 
The proceedings, therefore, were in every point of view 
defective. The miller's goods were seized, and the mill was 
ordered to be sold to the highest bidder. Gersdorf employed 
a land-surveyor to buy it ; the latter, in a few weeks, made 
it over to the former, who soon afterwards disposed of it with 
a profit of 5M)0 dollars. 

Arnold complained of these proceedings to the regency of 
the New Mark. That tribunal approved the course pursued 
by Schlecker, refused to entertain the allegations of the mil- 
ler, and intimated that, as the ca«e had been legally decided, 
nothing further could be done in it : but none of the mem- 
bers cared to recollect that, as a last expedient, a demand of 
nullity might be preferred. In this extremity, Arnold's wife 
had reoourse to the king himself, soliciting a military com-' 
mission against Gersdorf. In May, 1779, the king referred 
the petition to the department of justice : and Miinchausen, 
the ininiater, after obtaining a report on the subject from the 
regency of CiJistrin, exhorted the petitioner to give no further 
trouble. The application of the Arnolds to the chancellor 
produced a similar result. 

Again Arnold addressed himself to the king, and again he 
was admonished by the dejMirtinent of justice to be quiet ; 
but his perseverance at length drew the attention of Frede- 
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rick to his ca«e, and a statement' of bia. complftint again 
Gersdoff was drawn up at Potsdam, on the 21st of Augus 
This statement was despatched on the following day to tl 
regency of Custru», with a cabinet order, directing it to a| 
point one of its menabers to investigate the complaint of tl 
military jointly with colonel Heucking, whom the king hs 
commissioned for* the purpose. In the time of Frederic 
William I., it was common enough to employ staff-office 
and generals in judicial, fitiancial, and other ci^il inquiriei 
and under Frederick II. the practice was not unusual, b 
cause the Prussian monarchs placed^great confidence in tt 
practical and unbiassed views, and. in the sense 'of 'honor < 
their military officers, even in things unconnectedtwith the 
profession. The civil commissipner selected on this occasic 
was Neumann, councillor of Ihe^ regenoy; prjobably tti 
same member ef the college to whom< the management i 
this affair had in the first instance been committed. 

Sietze shows thai the eolonel executed the commissic 
like a man of henor^ and drew up his report after persons 
investigations made e» the spot. According to this, repo 
the pond was injurious, to the miH. The king thereupoi 
charged his law-officers to let prompt justice be done 1 
Arnold, that his. grievances might be entirely redressed, an 
full compensation made him. Meanwhile, the regency pre 
sented their report to the king, making no mention of th 
military commissionef^ but aliegvig, ia the usual supereiliou 
wayj that tho'mill wa« going* and badu water enough. The 
received in consequence the- followkng cabinet order ; — '^Hi 
majesty hereby signifies to^the regency of the New Mar 
his extreme displeasure, and al the same time that they ar 
not worth a. single charge of powder. Had they manage 
the matter better, and* inquired ikOto it more closely and in 
spirit of justice and e(]^ity, his majesty would not have ha 
occasion to. send* other persona to the spot., The proceed 
ings in this afiair have been contrary to> common sense, foi 
f the water is taken from the miller for a* fish-pond, of cours 
he cannot pay his rent a^id taxes, but has a right, on th 
"other hand, to compensation. Instead of that, Arnold ha 
been treated in a most cruel and unjust manner, and he an 
his wife have not only been beaten and thrown into prisor 
littt evecy thing they had has. beno takea fxaio. tfai^m^ This i 
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not to be jastified. His majesty will drive them all [the 
members of the regency] to the devil, and appoint others in 
their place, for they are not worth their bread. For the 
present, the regency is most expressly commanded to settle 
the matter immediately with Arnold, to make him entire 
compensation forthwith, and to repair all his wrongs without 
exception, and with this order it is enjoined most strictly to 
comply." 

Again Neumann was commissioned to investigate Arnold's 
grievances on the spc^t, but especially to ascertain whether the 
water was really taken away from the mill or not. One 
may easily conceive in what spirit Neumann made this in^ 
quiry ; for if the results proved favorable to the miller, he 
must necessarily charge himself with the grossest negligence* 
To make it appear that Arnold had professional assistance, an 
advocate of paupers, the scurviest pettifogger ttmt could be 
found, was engaged. Gersdorf was considered «s the only 
defendant. As a person practically acquainted with the sub- 
ject, Neumann called in Schade, inspector of ponds, who 
also gave it as his opinion that the pond must take away the 
water from the miller, at least in the dry season* Eight 
witnesses bore testimony to the same effect in favor .of Ar- 
nold ; Gersdorf, on tlie other hand, produced five some of 
whom^ indeed, were interested in the matter, to contradict 
them. 

Neumann's opinion, of course, influenced the decision 
now fraa>ed by the regency of Ciistrin. Arnold's claims 
upon Gersdorf were rejected, and the sum of 44 dollars wa» 
awarded to him on account of corn taken from him at the 
sale of the mill. A report was forwarded to the department 
of justice, alleging, among other thingy, that colonel Heuking 
had not investigated the matter with sufficient care. 

Arnold .appealed^ and once more had recourse to the 
king, who sent ordera to the Kammergericht to bring the af' 
fair to a close, and to report the issue to him immediately. 
Kansleben, president of the council of the Kammergericht, 
Was appointed to draw up this report, which confirmed the 
first report, with the addition of the award for corn taken 
from Arnold when the mill was sold. The king was laconic 
<^lly toid that the affair was dismissed, and the decision sen4 
io Ciistrin for publication. A copy of the decision was not 
VOL. II. N. s. — 9* 
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even annexed. When* his majesty applied in writings to th 
president for a copy, and the grounds on which the decisio 
was founded, the latter is said to have coolly replied : " W 
have come to this decision ; that most be sufficient, for tti 
Codex Ffidericianus- tells us, that judges are not bound t 
attend to cabinet orders." 
Throughout the whole of this affair, the king had displayc 
a patience, not unmixed, it is true, with firmness, that f< 
him was astonishing. The arrogance of the KammergericI 
now produced an explosion. On the rooming of the 1 1th < 
Dec, heordered'the high chancellor»nd three coi]ncillors,wh 
had drawn up the decision in ArnoMi^s cause, tc^come to hii 
at the palace about two o'clock. They found the king reel 
ning on a couch, apparently suffering great pain from tl 
gout. On their entrance, be inquired if they were the coui 
cillors who had ckrawn up the sentence in Arnold's caus< 
and when they replied in the affirmative, he put to them thei 
questions r 

<' Is it just tO'pvenonnce sentenee against-a peasant wi 
has been deprived of his phaugh and all he had ?^' 

" No ;" replied the couneiHors. 

<^ Is it just to take his mill from a miller; who has bee 
deprived of water for grindkig, because be cannot pay li 
rent?" 

« No." 
He then commenced that remarkable address^ which is giv< 
in the protocol, wrrtten on the spot, which was signed I 
himself, and which appeared three days, afterwards in tl 
Berlin- newspaper, in these terms :* 

" Here now is a nobleman who* thinks fH to make a pon 
and,, to fill h, he cuts a channel to lead the water from 
little stream which drives the mill to his. pond. The mill 
thereby loses the* water, and canned grind.. The utmost th 
he can do is to* grind a fortnight in spring, and a fortnig 
about the end of autumn. And yet it is alleged, that ti 
miller ought to pay the rent the same as before,, though t 
business is ruined : and how does Ciistrin justice- act ? SI 
orders the mill- to be sold, that the nobleman may get his- rei 
and the Kammergericht here approves such conduct 1 It 
most unjust and totally adverse to his majesty's paternal i 
tentioDS. He wishes, on the contiary, that prompt justi 
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should be acFmin^ered to every one, high and lowj rich and^ 
poor, and that impartial right should' be done to each of^ 
his subjects, without respect of person or condilit)Ti. 

*' His majesty is therefore determined to make a single ex-^ 
ampfe in regard to the most unjust sentence pronounced' 
against AmoM, the miller, and' approved here, that all the« 
colleges of j^ustice in his kingdom may take warning, and 
not commit the like gross injustices. Fbr they must be- 
taught, that tlie meanest peasant, naiy, even the beggar, is a 
man as well as his majesty, and that strict justice ought to^ 
be done him. In the eyes of justice, all persons are equals 
whether it is a prince who make»a complaint against a peas-* 
ant, or vice versa; in such cases,, right alone ought to be re-^ 
garded, without respect of person. Let the colleges of jus-- 
lice irr all the provinces take this for the only rule of their 
conduct, and those which do not deal'impartial justice, with- 
out regard* to person or condition, btit set aside natural equity 
wiir have to (to with his majesty; for a college of justice- 
which practises injustice h worse and' more dangerous than 
a band of robbers, against which one may defend one's-self; 
but against scoundrels who use the cloak of justice to gratify 
their bad passions, there is no defence. They are worso 
than the greatest rogues in the world, and deserve double 
punishment.'' 

During this tnterview, the king hehl'in one hand the de-^ 
cisbn oP the Kammergericht, drawn irp, according to the* 
practice of the time, in hiisi name ; and whenever that caught 
his eye, he would strike the paper with the back of his other 
band, and exclaim, in vehement indignation, *' IVFy name cru- 
elly abused !"' His address, as given above, was taken down 
in writing by Stellter, one ef his cabinet secretaries. When 
he said that the tribunal here [in Berlin] had confirmed the 
sentence of the New Mark, the chanceHor, by way of setting 
him right, said ; '* The Kamnaergericht/' on which the king 
dictated '^ the tribunal of the Cammei^eri6ht,'^ but, at the- 
same time, ordered him, in very harsh terms, to withdraw, 
telling him that his place was supplied. Without uttering a- 
word, the chanceHor precipitately retired. His majesty af- 
terwards poured forth a. torrent of the bitterest invective 
Against the three councillors, and at length diismissed them,, 
vkhottt intimatkig: his intentions in legard to* them* They' 
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had scarcely quitted the room when he followed, and bad 
them wait. Lieutenant Zastrow, aide-de-camp of the go' 
ernor of Berlin, soon afterwards entered to take them in 
carriage to the common gaol of the pty, where^ guarded b 
two subalterns and two privates, they remained till their d< 
parture for Spandau, on the 5th of January, 1780. 

The first four councillors of the regency of the New Mark 
together with the fiscal, who had participated in this injuc 
tice, were likewise imprisoned. Count Pinkenstein, th 
president, a son of the cabinet-minister's, was dismissed 
The minister of justice was ordered to proceed with the ut 
most rigour of the law against all the persons implicated, ani 
to adjudge nothing short of dismissal fromMheir offices an( 
confinement in a fortress, that an example might be made 
The councillor and the fiscal were to idemnify the miller fo 
all the damage that he bad sustained ; the latter was to b< 
immediately reinstated, and Gersdorf was to be requirec 
eiiher to build him a windmill, that he might be enabled tc 
carry on his business as befoie, or to leave him the whole o 
the water. The minister was further ordered to make known 
the whole afiair, by way of warning to all the tribunals in the 
kingdom, with the threat that, if these directions were no( 
strictly obeyed, the minister, as well as the criminal college^ 
would " have to clo with his majesty/' 

in a few days, the criminal college, or the first senate ol 
the Kammergertcht, met to investigate the conduct of the 
members of that tribunal and of the councillors of the regen- 
cy of the New Mark, on whose punishment the king had in- 
sisted* It was the uaanimous opinion of the senate that none 
of the parties implicated was chargeable either with any inten- 
tional violation of duty, or any lault aiising from negligence ; 
that they ought therefore to be dispensed from all further in- 
quiry and responsibility, and released from confinement. 
This opinion was transmitted by baron Zedlitz, the minister 
of justice, to the king on the 31st of December, with the fol- 
lowing remarkable intimation : ^' I have ever regarded your 
majesty's favour as the greatest happiness of my life, and 
most zealously endeavoured to deserve it ; but I shall con- 
aider myself unworthy of it, if I could do an action contrary 
to my conscience. For the reasons assigned by myself and 
the criminal senate^ your majesty will be pleased to conclude 
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that I am not able to pronounce a condemnatory opinion 
against the judicial officers apprehended on account o£ Ar- 
nold's cause." 

On the following day, January Ist,. HSO, was issued the , 
decisive cabinet order addressed to this minister : *' My. dear 
minister of state, baron Zedlitz, I am much surprised to see, 
from your letter of yesterday, that you, refuse to pronounee 
sentence upon the officers of justice apprehended on account 
of Arnold's cause, agreeably to my order. As then you will 
not speak, I will, and pass sentence as follows." After or- 
dering the release of Ransleben, councilbr of the Kammer- 
^ericht, and Scheibler, counciUor of the regency of the New 
Mark, because they had*, shown impartiality in their opinions, 
this remarkable document dismisses the olher prisoners, Busch,. 
Neumann, Bandel, Fniedel, and Graun, eouneillors of the re- 
gency of the New Mark or of tite Kammergerieht, and Schluk- 
ker, justitiary of Pommerzig, from their offices, and condemns 
them to. a year's imprisonment in a fortress. They are, 
m<)reover^ nequired to pay out of their own pockets the vak 
ue of the mill^ and ail loss and damage sustained by Arnold, 
that he may be reinstated in integrum. The king concludes: 
with this remark : ^* For the rest I will just tell you how glad 
I am that I have learned to know you on this occasion, and 
I shall see presently what I am to do further with you*.^ 
Underneath the opinion of the crkninaleollege, he had wriw 
ten with his own hand ^ ^' FiddlenFaddle ot the gentlemen's, 
'^nothing else." 

Agreeably to this decision, the^ prisoners were sent oflf on 
the 7th of January to Spandau ; and, after f«ll and satisfac-. 
tory compensation had been made t» the miller to the amount 
of 984 dollars, besides the iiestikitioii of his buII^ they were 
released on the 5th of September. 

In Berlin the sense of the publie was unequivocally ex^ 
pressed againsi the arbitrary decision of thesovereign. The 
general sympathy felt for the undeserved fate of the chanceli- 
lor, baron Fiirst, who had no influence over the framing of a. 
sentence in civil matters, was shown the day afterhis^ dismish. 
sal from office, when all the persons of note in Berlin throng*-* 
ed to his house to express their condolence in such numbers 
that his apartments could not contain them. Considerable 
sums were contributed, some of. them by anonymous* djmor^^ 
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for the benefit of the councillors so suddenly turned out 
their places^ Several persons holding judicial appointnie 
resigned theno, for fear the like unmerited punishment mij 
overtake them also; and many young men were deter 
from devoting themselves to the profession of the law. ] 
among the people in general, both at home and abroad, 1 
event could not fail to awaken the highest degree of enti 
siasm in behalf of the Prussian monardi. The empress Ca 
erine sent ihe protocol of the 1 tth of December to the R 
sian senate, as an extraordinary evidence of royal solicit! 
for the impartial administration of justice, in Paris, Van, 
Jisti, the engraver, produced a plate in commemoration of 
and, in Lisbon, Nettelbeck felt proud of being a Prussi 
when he saw the people thronging enthusiastically to an 
hibilion of wax figures, containing a representation of tl: 
judgment of the northern Solomon. 

For the sake of completing the narrative of this extraoi 
nary case, I may here mention that, no sooner had Fred 
ick expired, than the councillors who had been disfnissed 
account of it solicited* a revision of the proceeding relating 
themselves. This was granted by the new king, and, on 
strength of the opinion expressed at the ime hy the crimi 
senate of the Karhmergertcht, thfey were declared innoce 
His majesty offered to take them again into his service wh 
any suitable appointment offered, and, had he not reimbu 
ed the amount of the compensation paid to Arnold out 
the funds of the state, the miller would probably have fou 
himself again in a destitute condition* 

Frederick's fame, heightened by his conduct in Ihe case 
the miller, was not confined within the pale of the civilia 
world, as a circumstance which happened soon afterwa 
served to demonstrate. In 1780, Captain Klock,a native 
Amsterdam, who had acquired the right of citizen 
Emden, sailed from that port for the Canary blands, I 
lost his vessel in a storm on the coast of Morocco. He a 
his crew were made slaves, and carried to Mogador. Hi 
he learned with surprise how highly the name of the Pr 
«ian monarch was respected by the semi^barbarians of ti 
country. No sooner did the emperor Mulei Sidi Mohamn 
«— who is described as having ruled less despotically than 
blood-thirsty predecessors, and been eager after knowlec 
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'— learn that ih^ captives wete under the flag of the great 
king of Prassia, than he sent for them to Morocco, made 
many inquiries concerning Frederick, and said : "Such won- 
derful things have reached my ears concerning your sove^ 
reign, that they have filled me with love and admiration ft>r 
him. The world cannot boast of a greater man thian he b t 
I have shut him up in my he^rt as a friend and brother. It 
is my wilJ, therefore, that you who belong to him shall not be 
considered as captives in my dominions. On the contrary, I 
have resolved to send you back, free of expense, to your own 
country, and I have ordered my cruisers to protect the flag 
of Prussian ships wherevet they can," Rlock and his crew 
were entertained, new-dothed, and conveyed without ex- 
pense to Lisbon. This intelligence WaiJ highly gratifying 
to l^rederick, Who caused it to be pablished in the berlin 
papers* 

Arndd^s Case served to fortify Frederick's prejudices 
against the funOtionaries of the law, so that even persons of 
the most approved integtity were not safe from the VnosX 
painful rebukes. iThere Were not wanting those, boWfeVer, 
who, strong in the consciousness of their worth) httd the 
courage to place things in their proper Kght. Thus^ in No- 
vember, 1780, Munchausen, the minister, wrote to thfe king 
as follows : " What your majesty wishes particuhtkriy to im- 
press upon me in the order of yesterday'^ date, thiat in your 
eyes a poor peasant is as good as the proudest cotint and the 
richest gentleman, and that justice is fof the low zi well as 
the high, I have known all my life ; and t assert that, during 
the whole time t have had the honor to serve your nrrtjestyj 
I have never aflforded room for suspicion that t did not know 
it. That I have warned petitioners agiainst the punishment 
of frivolously petitioning is true enough ; such warning is ao-» 
cording to my ideas, a real benefit to the people of that kind^ 
who are lost to every useful occupation so long as they con*^ 
tinue petitioning) since it is not possible to help them to 
what they want; and I have endeavored to render them ser- 
vice by dissuading from obstinate persevemnce io useless ap-^ 
plications. If it were really possible for me, in the adminis-* 
tration of justice^ to make a diflerence between rich and poor, 
high and low, the source of it must tie too deep for it to be 
remedied by a mere reproof. I most humbly beseech your 
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majesty t5 be pleased to inform me how I have brought up< 
myself so ungracious an accusation." 

Like the storms of Nature, the tempest of royal indignati( 
raised by Arnold's case, though fatal to individuals, prov< 
u permanent benefit to the countries udder Frederick's swa 
darmer, the'new chancellor, had already proved hinrself, \ 
minister of jifsHce in Silesia, to be a noan not so wedded 
the old routine as to be adverse to improvements, either 
>the laws themselves, or the forms in which they were admi 
'istered. He was, moreover, distinguished for activity, fin 
ness, superior abilities, and^a high sense of Justice, tiim tl 
king made the instrulnerit far giving to bis subjects a nc 
general book of laws, and, though he himself did not live 
^see>lbe completion of that great work,«titt Pru^m is indebti 
to Frederick for the ^phn and the CoriHDencemeot of it, 
well as for the selection of an instrument so competent 
xarry it into execution. 

In his essay on Manners -and Custdois, Frederick tells 
'that, after the enlargement ef Berlin, in 1734, a new polio 
^upon nearly the same€oottng^s the Parisian, was introduc< 
there. Insp^tors were appointed for the diflfereiit quarte 
'of the city, and at the aame time the^seof hackney*coach 
was adopted. Thisiiystem was acted fipon during Fred 
rick's reign, Xtti the death of Kircheisen, presidenl of polio 
in 4770, when •he Appointed Philippi his successor, and se 
him in the following year to Paris, to learn the means t 
'which the »pol<io^ »f that oiiy had acquired its e^traor^dmai 
celebrity. Thoagh the (detestable sy»tem of espionnage wi 
not then 80 completely or^nized in France as it has sin< 
^been, yet extraordinary things were related of the police ( 
Paris, especially of the vigilance and sagacity of Sartine, wl 
Vas at its head. He had the reputation of knowing, throu£ 
his endissaries, the haunts and machinations of rogues ar 
'crinHnals, even in distant countries. On the return of Ph 
lippi, ^Frederick appointed him president of police in Berlii 
and honored him with his •confidence. As, however, in tti 
course of a few yoans, numerous crimes were committed an 
the public safety was endangered, because the perpetrato 
•eluded detection, the king expressed his dissatiafaction wit 
the president, and reproached him for not profiting better b 
%he knowledge which he had gained in Paris. 
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Pbi]lip|u mftde a report to the king, m with he showed that 
in order to attain the same resolts as M. de Sartine, it would 
be necessary to orgaoize a secret police and a system of e»* 
pionnagCy and he proposed the means of accompUshing these 
objects, in case the king should be pleased to resort to them* 
Frederick answered him in these memorable words ; — ^^ Anx- 
ious as I am for the maintenanoe of the public security, the 
discovery of every crime committed, and the prevention of ev- 
ery onecontemplated,8till I consider the means by which ak>ne 
these objects can be attained as far more mischievous than afl 
theevils which they would be intended to remedy. I will not 
disturb the quiet and the confidence of my good subj eets, nor 
suffer the morals of my people to be corrupted." 

If Frederick wished capital punishment to be inflicted 
without unnecessary torture, he was equally solicitous that 
its effects should not be weakened. He could not overlook 
the mischief likely to result from the officious zeal of certain 
clergymen for the conversion of criminals under sentence of 
death : from the self-complacent commendations of the pro- 
cess by which men who all their lives had been steeped, 
body and soul, in crime were suddenly transformed, as it wa» 
blazoned abroad, under the operation of divine grace, into 
patterns of piety and heirs of assured salvation ; and from 
the practice of accompanying malefactors, as it were in tri- 
umphal procession, to the place of execution* The baneful 
effects of such exhibitions of the imagination of unenlight- 
ened persons must be self-evident. The king, therefore, or- 
dered that criminals should be conducted to execution unat- 
tended by clergymen and without the singing of hymns. 
The wisdom of this innovation, which at first incurred severe 
censure, and was ascribed to the irreligious spirit of the king, 
was in the sequel universally acknowledged and imitated by 
reflecting legislators. 

Against those extraordinary vagrants, gipsies, very severe 
edicts were issued in the early part of the last century. In 
1710, Frederick I. ordered all gipsies, male and female, 
young and old, to be hanged. In 1726, Frederick William 
I. issued an. ordinance commanding that all gipsies above 
the age of sixteen should b^ hanged, and their children sent 
to the houses of correction, Frederick mitigated the severity 
VOL. II. N. s. — 10 
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of his predecessors, and enjoined that these people should be 
transported beyond the frontiers, but this mode of propeed- 
ing could not keep them out of his dominions. Preuss in- 
forms us that an experiment has been made of late years to 
establish a colony of them amounting to about 90 persons in 
permanent habitations at Friedrichslohra, near Nordhausem 
in Prussian Saxony^ and that a shoe-maker and his wife assist 
ed by charitable donations, went in 1830 to live among them, 
for the purpose of gaining over these native heathen to Chris- 
tianity an social industry. Sincerely do I wish that I could 
communicate to the reader the result of an experiment so in- 
teresting to the philanthropist. 



CHAPTER V. 

It has been almost the fashion to consider the great Fred- 
erick, partly perhaps on account of his connexion with Vol- 
taire and other philosophers of the French school, as a man 
wholly devoid of religious impressions of any kind, a disbe- 
liever of the existence of a God, and consequently of the im- 
mortality of the soul ; in short, as a downright atheist. How 
false this inference is must be apparent to the attentive 
reader from many passages in Frederick's letters, and in 
other of his writings quoted in the course of this work. As, 
however, the above epithet may not apply to the great ma- 
jority of readers, I will here collect for their benefit such evi- 
dence on this important subject as cannot fail to convince 
the most careless and incredulous. 

It was not to be expected that, as Frederick grew up tc 
manhood, his inquiring mind should be satisfied to accept as 
orthodox truths all the religious notions which had been in- 
stilled into it by the command of his bigoted father. Ac- 
cordingly, he began at an early age to think for himself, tc 
reason, and to draw his own conclusions. From the yeai 
1736,when Frederick corresponded with Suhm and Voltaire, 
and conversed with Beausobre and Achard, the Protestan 
divines, on religious topics, to the ^nd of his life, inquiries 
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concerning the infinite were dear to his heart, and a favorite 
pursuit of his strong understanding. He not only believed 
with full and profound conviction the existence of God, 
but even defended it with zeal ; he sought in pure morality 
the cheerful enjoyment of life ; he consoled iiimself and oth- 
ers with the soothing doctrine of a future state; he main- 
tained with eloquent pen the excellence of Christianity 
against its slanderers ; and that he was a stanch Protestant 
he proved, indeed not without prejudice to his Catholic sub- 
jects. 

We have seen Frederick frankly confessing, before his 
accession to the throne, that his faith was weak, but that he 
nevertheless made christian morals the rule of his life. He 
seems to have early adopted in practice the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Pope : 

" For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight : 
His can't be trroDg whose life is in the right." 

What is this, indeed, but the doctrine inculcated by the 
great founder of Christianity himself in his sermon on the 
mount, in the words : " By their fruits shall ye know them," 
and again : " Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, lord ! 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven." May we not almost 
infer from these passages that the best men must have the 
best religion, and that he worships God in the greatest purity 
who strives most to imitate him ! As sovereign, it was a law 
with Frederick never to be weary of well doing ; and with 
such a profession he did not deviate widely from the 
church, to which his theoretical convictions also approached 
nearer than many a one, not sufiiciently informed on the sub- 
ject, may conceive. 

The earliest occasion on which Frederick circumstantially 
expresses his belief in God is his admirable letter to Beau- 
sobre, of the 30th of January, 1737; Eight days Inter, he 
wrote another to Voltaire to the same purport. " We strive 
in vain," he there says, " to understand what surpasses our 
powers of comprehension : and, in this world full of uncer- 
tainty, the most probable conjecture passes for the best sys- 
tem. Mine consists in this, that I aclp/e the Supreme Being, 
who is alone good, alone merciful^ andflHBriA'qfs-AloMe wor- 
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ihj of my reverence ; that I alleviate the condition of the 
unfortunate persons who are known to me ; but everything 
else I leave to the will of the Creator^ who will dispense for 
me what He thinks fit, and from whom, happen what will, I 
have nothing tO'fear./ 

On the 26th of December, 1737, he writes to the same 
correspondent : '^ I have received your metaphysical essay on 
liberty. I am sorry to say that I am not entirely of your 
opinion. I ground my system upon this position, that one 
ought not voluntarily to renounce any knowledge which is 
to be acquired by the study of philosophy. This being pre- 
supposed, I take pains to learn as much of God as I can ; 
and in this pursuit analogy is very serviceable to me. I see, 
in the first place, that the Creator is wise, and must be mighty. 
By means of his wisdom, he has, in his infinite understand- 
ing, devised the plan of the universe, and executed it by 
means of his omnipotence If, then, God directs cir- 
cumstances according to his will, he must direct and govern 
men also ; and this principle is the basis, the foundation, as 
it were, of the system of Divine Providence, which conveys 
to me the noblest, the most exalted, and the most sublime 
idea that such a limited creature as man can form of so in- 
effable a Being as the Creator." 

Frederick was twenty-five years old when these letters 
were written. They show that he had thus early adopted 
thatlineof belief and conduct, to which he stedfastly adhered 
till his latest breath, and which consisted in adoring a Su- 
preme Being, the Creator of alt things, and in imitating Him 
by doing all the good in his power to his creatures. 

In the Codex Fridericianus, the king conjures the judges 
to act according to their consciences, ''as they will have to 
answer for it before the just judgment-seat of God." 

In the Epistle to Maupertuis, Frederick expresses his con- 
viction of a universal Providence of God ; a special Provi- 
dence he did not admit, though there were occasions, at least 
in the earlier part of his reign, when he seemed to be im<* 
pressed with a belief of the latter. '' The general opinion," 
says the marquis de Valori, in his Memoirs, '^ is that the king 
has no religion ; but I can attest that when I rejoined him, 
as soon as the battle of Hohenfriedberg was over, he em- 
braced me, and said : * My dear friend, God has singukrly 
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protected me, and struck my enemies with the spirit of blind- 
ness.' These words were uttered with a kind of enthusiasm 
equally expressive of conviction and gratitude." 

'^ The finite," says the king, in his Essay on Self-love, 
1770, '^ cannot comprehend the infinite, consequently we 
are not capable of forming any precise idea of the Deity : 
we can merely convince ourselves of his existence, and that 
is all. How can it be expected that an imperfect spirit 
should love a Being of which it has no sort of perception ! 
Be it enough for us to adore in silence ; and let our hearts 
indulge no other emotions but those of the most humble grat- 
itude towards the Being of Beings, in whom and from whom 
all others have their existence." We find the same ideas 
amplified into a poetical effusion addressed three years later 
to d'Alembert. 

In a conversation wilJi Professor Sulzer, in 1777, the king 
said, among other things, that people had' carried absurdity 
to such a length, as " to assume the existence of a God, who 
had produced a second, and tliese two had made a third be- 
tween them." Sulzer replied, that the most eminent theo- 
logians, and some of the most distinguished clergymen of 
Berlin, had ceased to insist upon such questionable points ; 
that the christian doctrines in general, as then taught by the 
preachers of the highest reputation in Berlin, had a totally 
different form from that which they wore when his majesty 
received instruction in religion. He observed, among other 
things, that provost Spalding had published a work which 
had been most favorably received (On the Usefulness of the 
Clerical Office,) in which he endeavored to correct the proud 
notion of the clergy that they had a special divine call to be 
the ministers of God, and represented to them that their vo- 
cation, considered in a merely practical point of view, ac- 
cording to which they were to instruct the people in their 
duties, and to exhort them to their performance, was noble 
enough. The king said : " That is excellent, and I would 
be the first to approve it." He added : " The notion of the 
clergy of a special divine vocation is as absurd as the idea 
with which kings flatter themselves that they are the image 
of God upon earth. Look you," he proceeded, in a very 
Sr.ive and impressive tone, ** if it were possible for me to 
make all my subjects perfectly happy, I should have operated 
VOL. II. N. s. — 10* 
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only on a very small portion of the earth, which is itself an 
infinitely smaller portion of the universe. How could I dare 
to compare myself with that Being who governs this immeas- 
urable universe and keeps it in order !" 

Here it may be proper to advert to a point on which the 
multitude have, with indolent credulity, followed blind or 
false guides. Formey and others, down to the present time, 
who designate Frederick by no other epithet but the Irreligi- 
ous, represent him as having suffered himself to be led in 
metaphysical and religious matters, in his early years, by Du- 
han, and later in life by Voltaire, d'Alembert, andd'Argens. 
But whoever has made himself acquainted with the original 
sources for the study of this great man's character, whoever 
has perused Frederick's correspondence with all his friends, 
need not be told how independently the king began at a very 
early age to take his own course in regard both to convic- 
tions and actions,* and that in the pursuit of knowledge he 
was not likely to pin his faith upon any man's sleeve. The 
subjoined quotations are introduced not as a justification of 
the French philosophers, but because they furnish documen- 
tary evidence that Frederick and his associates, so far from 
making war upon religion, only attacked superstition and its 
cruel consequences. 

The marquis d'Ar^ens, in his best work, entitled The 
Philosophy of Sound Reason, took up the defence of positive 
religion ; and, like several other friends and companions of 
the king's, he stedfastly adliered all his life to the faith of the 
(Catholic church, the sacraments of which he received at his 
death. 

In January, 1763, d'Alembert writes to Voltaire : " The 
king of Prussia is at last victorious, and I think with you, as 
a Frenchman and a reflecting being, that this is most fortu- 
nate for France and for philosophy. Those Austrians are 
shameless Capuchins, who hate and despise us, and whom I 
should like to see annihilated, together with the superstition 
which they cherish. I speak, like you, of superstition, not 
of the Christian religion, which I reverence, as well as its 
divine founder." 

In 1769, Voltaire writes to the king: ^' True religion, true 
piety, true wisdom, consists in adoring God as the general 
father of all men without distinction, and in doing good." 
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>otit the same time, he begs the king to send to press his 
mirable essay against Holbach. <' Atheism/' he says, 
;an never be productive of good, and superstition has 
ne infinite mischief. Save us from these two abysses ; if 
Y one can render this service, it is yourself." Again 
Jtaire writes on the same subject : " If your majesty will 
^e me your commands, the homage which the philosopher 
Sans Souci pays to the Deity will prove a benefit to man- 
id : the king of the Deists will confound both atheists and 
latics, and nothing can have a better efiect." 
On the subject of God and virtue, Frederick's works be- 
3ak the boldest confidence and the fullest conviction. On 
ler points his mind was not so decidedly made up as not 
be sometimes assailed by doubts and scruples. He strove 
arrive at clearness, at certainty ; and this, one might say, 
igious aspiration after truth has been frequently over- 
»ked, instead of being appreciated in the spirit of the 
ostle's admt)nition to ^' try all things ;" nay, some have 
en so unjust as to seize upon these outbursts of painful 
ubt, and on their evidence to deny the king's belief in a 
lure state. His epistle to Keith, occasioned by the death 
marshal Saxe, has been particularly quoted for this pur- 
se. In . this fine elegiac poem the author's sorrow is 
pressed passionately, and, it is true, doubtingly. 

" The man of truly noble mind — ^that man 
Hath never asked if other worlds reward 
The virtue that he follows — if they threaten 
The vices he eschews. In his own breast 
He finds his purest, highest recompence. 
In the effects of his good deeds he knows 

He shall be immortal 

This is the only immortality 
Which death cannot destroy ; while any other 
They tell us of, doubt, cloud, and mystery 
Brood over* and keep veil'd from human ken. 
Man, if he would be happy, need but make 
Morality his teacher. Soon will come 
The time when every altar in our temples 
This golden maxim shall alone proclaim : 
The real friend of man lives in hit works.'* 

The poem in question, much as it has been censured, con- 
ins nothing more objectionable than these lines. But, it is 
leged, the king has expressed himself in still stronger 
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terms concerning a future state. It is true that the immoi 
tality of the soul was a subject which Frederick was fond ( 
discussing. It was one of the topics, therefore, which li 
liked to introduce for the purpose of trying a scholar, fc 
instance, who might be presented to him. It was dangeroui 
however, to hold a different opinion from his, and to entc 
into a long argument in support of it. He was soon out c 
patience, and always contrived to floor his adversary by som 
unexpected and not always courteous sally. One day, 
member of the Academy was stating a long series of reason 
in favor of a future state, when Frederick cut him short 
" What !" said he, " do you want to be immortal ? I shouh 
like to know what you have done, to deserve it." It is a fact 
too, that in 1780 he wrote to d'Alembert, that he bad .n< 
conception of an immortal soul. 

This sceptic — and who is there that never doubted ? — had 
nevertheless, at ail periods of his life, moments when hii 
faith was very lively. We have seen how strongly he ex 
pressed it too on the death of his best beloved sister, th( 
margravine of Bayreuth, when he declared that he shoulc 
never more have a happy moment tili he was reunited to hei 
whose eyes were closed forever. In December, 1758, he 
introduced precisely the same idea into the Epistle to Lord 
Marischall : — 

" Happy who, from the yoke of Fortune free, 

Lowly, unknown, can weep and grieve in peace ! 

When shall I break my golden chains; when quit 

This sad abode of misery and pain ; 

When hail that moment — to my wounded soul 

How soothing !—; which with thee, illustrious sister, 

Shall re-unite me ! 

Then, with the inmates of Elj^sium's bowers. 

No longer shall we fear the scourge of Fate, 

But cheer each other with consoling love 

For all the woes that we have suffer'd here. 

Our bosoms glowing with undying fires. 

Our hearts to Friendship's sacred precepts true, 

Shall closer knit Affection's hallow'd ties." 

How near we here see the sceptic approaching to the be- 
liever! The tone abruptly changes: — 

" But, ah, my spirit, whither dost thou stray ! 

What cheating vision placed these scenes before thee ! 

As, in oblivious sleep, a transient dream. 
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Seizingr the torpid facnltiei, plays off 
Its fanciful deceptions, till grave Truth 
Scares them away on waking : so, alas t 
Doth Reason, with her searching torch, dispel 
The day-dreams sweet of immortality 1" 

The Epistle to d'Alembert, written in April, 1773, con- 
cludes thus: — "I have devoted my days to philosophy, 
without rejecting any of the innocent pleasures of hfe ; and, 
as I approach the term of my career, enjoy the present, 
without fearing the future. What terrors, indeed, can there 
be after death ! If body and soul are doomed to expire to- 
gether, I shall return to the bosom of the earth, and mingle 
with it ; but, if a spark of my mind exists after death, into 
the arms of my God will I betake me : — 

** * S'il echappe au tr^pas un reste de mon feu, 
Je me xefagirai dans les bras de mon Dieu.' " 

In 1776, when d'AIembert was inconsolable for the death 
of his frieud Mademoiselle de TEspinasse, Frederick wrote 
to him : — " Our reason is too weak to overcome the pain of 
so cruel a bereavement: we must yield somewhat to Nature, 
and, above all, we should say to ourselves that, at your age 
as well as mine, we ought to derive comfort from the reflec- 
tion, that it will not be long before we are re-united with the 
objects of our lamentation." — "AH my friends," replied 
d'Alembert, *' strive as you do to comfort me ; but none of 
them knows how to add, like you, words so worthy of the 
friend and the philosopher." He here quotes the passage 
of the king's letter, which has been just given, and thus pro- 
ceeds : — " Ah, sire, that is the only hope [the hope of 
reunion in a future state] which comforts me, or rather 
which will enable me to support the few remaining days of 
my life." 

A poem written by the king not long before his death, 
headed, "Whence? Where? Whither?" and beginning: 
"Whence came I? Where am I? Whither shall I go?" 
affords a remarkable evidence of the anxiety with which he 
sought after truth, that he might be able to console himself 
and others with the certainty of a personal existence after 
death. But effusions of this kind abound in Frederick's let- 
ters and poems : they all furnish the assurance that, while 
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leading a christian life, he was sincere and indefatigable i 
his inquiries after truth ; and that he found peace of mind i 
the consciousness of faithfully performing his duty, and i 
reliance on the goodness of God. How deeply his hea 
was impressed with the latter sentiment, he has furnished 
touching proof in these lines : 

" Even though the ftte that mnit o*ert&ke thi^ frame — 

Aanihilation — seize my humbled soul, 

And bear it down to the dark realm of death ; 

Still would thine infinite goodness, O my God, 

Be free from all impeachment ; still thy mercy, 

Wiiile doominv me to nothingness and night 

£ternal, staud confessed." 

Concerning Christianity Frederick never expressed himsc 
but with profound respect: nay, he came forward as i 
champion against the atheistical Systeme de la Nature < 
baron Holbach. In the letter which he transmitted with h 
critical examination of that system tod'Alembert, he observer 
*< After so candid a confession, you will not say that tt 
pr jjudices of childhood have induced me to undertake Xi 
defence of the Christian religion against this fanatic philos< 
pher, who has slandered it with such acrimony." In XY 
Essay itself he asks : — *' How can baron Holbach say wit 
truth that the Christian religion is the cause of all the evi 
that afflict the human race ? He would have expresse 
himself more correctly ifhe had said that the pride and se 
fishness of men use this religion as a pretext for disturbir 

the world, and gratifying their own passions Di 

th2 Gospel contain nothing but this single precept ! " Whi 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so t 
them," we should be obliged to confess that these few wore 
comprehend the quintessence of the whole system of Chrii 
tian morality. Has not Jesus, in his admirable sermon o 
the mount, preached forgiveness of offences, love, and hi 
manity ? We ought to go back to the law, not to the abus 
of it, and not confound precept with practice, or gcnuin 
Christian morality with that to which priests have debase 
it." And three pages further we find this strong remark ?- 
" If we admit the doctrine of fatalism, adieu to moralit] 
adieu to virtue ; the whole edifice of society crumbles to tli 
ground." 
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Baron Holbach, one of the principal champions of the 
atheistical school in France, was a native of Edesheim, in the 
then province of Rhenish Bavaria. Residing from his early 
youth in Paris, he was enabled by his wealth to collect around 
him a circle of clever men, but who, as professed atheists, 
were excluded in some measure from the societies of Mes- 
dames, Geoffrin, d'Epinay, and others. Holbach was a 
great favorite on account of his social qualities ; he possessed 
considerable attainments, translated several German and 
English works into French, and contributed a great number 
of articles on the natural sciences, politics, and philosophy 
to the Encyclopedie. His own worksi, are tolerably numer- 
ous ; most of them were published in Holland, either anony- 
mously, or under assumed names. The principal of his pro- 
ductions was the notorious Systeme de la Nature, just 
mentioned, in which he was assisted by Diderot. This book, 
which drew a refutation from Voltaire as well as Frederick, 
appeared under the name of Mirabaud, the academician : but, 
with the exception of some portions, it was well known to be 
Holbach's production. According to this system, every 
thing is matter ; all that exists the work of blind necessity ; 
God an invention of priestcraft, a tale almost too silly for 
children. The author continued to reside in Paria till his 
death, in 1789. 

Frederick likewise took up the pen against du Marsais, 
advocate of the parliament of Paris. In 1769 this man pro- 
duced an Essay on Prejudices, directed against the altar and 
the throne, though not so decidedly as Holbach's work. The 
king set alDout an examination of this essay : — '* During my 
convalescence," he writes tod' Alembert, "the first book that 
fell into my hands was an Essay on Prejudices. This work 
roused me from the inactivity in which I was kept by the 
loss of my strength ; and, as my ideas on many subjects are 
the very reverse of the ideas of the pretended philosopher 
who is the author of it, I have exerted all the energies of my 
mind to expose his errors." 

In the essay in which Frederick represents self-love as the 
principle of morality, a hardened perseverance in vice, con- 
temptuous treatment of virtue and her admirers, irreligion, 
perjury, perfidy, and indifierence to the general welfare, are 
considered as sure precursors of the fall of states^ and the 
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decline of empires, because the ideas of good and bad t 
BO confounded that there can exist no notion either 
honor or shame, either of reward or punishment. The cau 
of such corruption the king found in the faulty education 
youth, and in the defective training of the clergy. He mu 
of course, have laid particular stress on the £eiithful and co 
sistent discharge of the clerical duties. 

Several of Frederick's generals were eminently religio 
men — Schmettau, Fouqu^, Saldern, Zieten, and others — b 
it is not true, as it has been alleged, that the king ever rallic 
or disparagied any of -them on this account The very r 
verse is the fact. Captain count Schmettau, who was n 
disposed to be Frederick's panegyrist, says, in the life of Ii 
father : " These, his religious sentiments, he never conceak 
from the king, and many a conversation took place betwec 
them on the subject. Though the king would then addu4 
his arguments against such convictions, he never scoffed i 
them ; nay, sometimes, he concluded with observing, tba 
entertaining so strong a faith, Schmettau must be considere 
as a happy man, and he, the king, wished sincerely that I 
could acquire the like for himself." 

If I feel warranted in asserting that Frederick was a wan 
friend and defender of true religion and of Christianity, 
can also assert, that, during his whole reign, he showed hin 
self the steady protector of Protestantism. A mind like hii 
which was desirous to explore all the higher walks of huma 
knowledge, and to make advances in them, which dictate 
this sentiment, addressed to Voltaire, '^ We know what crime 
religious fanaticism has produced ; let us beware, then, o 
introducing fanaticism into philosophy, the character o 
which ought to be mildness and moderation " — such a mini 
could do no other than extend equal protection, equal free 
dom of opinion, to the professors of ail religions in his do 
minions ; but his independent choice, the secret impulse € 
his heart, must have inclined him to evangelical Protestanism 
as that church communion which alone, agreeably to thi 
Scripture, grants a free trial, a full examination, and thereb] 
promotes more enlightened views and a better founded hop< 
and confidence. 

When Frederick wrote his history of the house of Bran 
denborg, he had not, as we leara from the life of Joachiu 
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II., made up his mind respecting the Reformation : but, in 
his religious history of the electoral dominions, he observes, 
iviih reference to Luther and Calvin : "The Christian reli- 
gioa was so degenerated, that the character of its doctrine 
could scarcely be recognised. Nothing surpassed in its ori- 
gin the holiness of its morality ; but the disposition of the 
human heart to depravity soon corrupted it. At length, at 
the period of the Reformation, religion assumed a new form, 
and approached much nearer to the ancient simplicity. This 
is not the proper place to inquire, whether it might not 
have been better to leave it more pomp and ceremony, to 
give it more consequence in the eyes of the people, who are 
moved only by sensible impressions ; for it seems as if so 
wholly spiritual and simple a worship as that of the Protes- 
tajits was not made for material and unpolished men, who 
are not capable of elevating themselves by thought to rever- 
ence of the sublimest truths. 

*' The Reformation was beneficial to the world, and es- 
pecially conducive to the progress of the human understand- 
ing. The Protestants, obliged to reflect on matters of faith, 
shook off at once all the prejudices of education, and found 
themselves at liberty to use their reason, that guide of man* 
The Catholics, briskly attacked, were forced to defend them- 
selves ; the priests began to study, and to rouse from that 
gross and disgraceful ignorance in which they were almost 
universally lulled. 

*' If we consider religion merely on the political side Prot- 
estanism seems to be the most desirable." 

" On considering the work of the Reformers," says Fred- 
erick, in the preface to his abridgment of Fleury's Ecclesias- 
tical History, ** we must confess, that to their efforts the hu- 
man mind is indebted for part of its progress ; they have 
liberated us from a great number of gross errors, which dark- 
ened the understanding of our forefathers. They forced 
their adversaries to use more caution, and Uiereby prevented 
new species of supperstition from springing up; they were 
persecuted, and thereby rendered tolerant. It was only in 
the sanctuary of this toleration, introduced in the Protestant 
states, that human reason could develop itself: here the sa- 
ges of the nation cultivated philosophy ; here they extended 
the circle of our knowledge. Had Luther done no more 
VOL. II. N. s. — 1 1 
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than emaRcipate princes and people from the abject slave 
IB which they were held by the court of Rome, he wou 
deserve to have altars erected to him -as the deliverer of ii 
country. Had he torn away but half the veil of superstitio 
what gratitude would not truth owe for that! Nothing b 
the keen scrutiny of the Reformers deterred the fathers 
the church, at the council of Trent, from their intention 
make the Virgin Mary the fourth person of the Trinity : s 
some compensation, however, they gave her the titles < 
* Mother of God' and ^ Queen of Heaven.'" And furth 
on, where the king treats of the religious wars, he says : " 
was then, amid the reeking ruins of the country, that 6c 
many and Holland acquired that invaluable good — freedo 
of thought. The whole of the North subsequently followc 
their example.'' 

In the year 175S, a report was circulated, that the ma 
grave of Bayreuth and his consort had embraced the Cath( 
lie religion in France, which country they had just visiter 
Frederick directed his ambassador, baron Plotho, to give 
formal contradiction to this report at the diet of Ratisboi 
In the letter transmitting this order, the king thus express( 
himself; "^Nwer could we have imagined that so innocei 
a journey taken by our beloved sister to a warmer climati 
solely and alone for the benefit of her health, could lead 1 
inferences so highly injurious, and so extremely painful 1 
our mind, especially as our royal and electoral house is on 
of those in which no example can be adduced of apostac 
from the Protestant religion, professed by it for ages ; an 
Divine Providence will, we fervently wish and hope, aver 
from it such a misfortune." 

With this public declaration of Frederick's tallies his lei 
ter to Voltaire in 1776 : " I thank you," he writes, « for th 
Catechism of Sovereigns, a performance which I should nc 
have expected from the pen of the landgrave of Hesse. Yo 
do me too much honour in 'attributing his education to m( 
Had he belonged to my school, he would not have turne 
Catholic ; neither would he have sold his subjects, like catti 
for the slaughter, to the English" — in allusion to the troop 
furnished by this prince to be employed in the America 
war. 

This landgrave Frederick had been induced to relinquis 
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the Protestant faith, without the knowledge of his father. 
Wiliam VIII., the old landgrave, had recourse in his grief to 
the king of Prussia^ on whose recommendation the sons of 
the hereditary prince were sent to Holland ; and, for tha 
sake of their education, Prussia undertook to guarantee the 
testamentary provisions of their grandfather. On the nmr* 
riage of the landgrave Frederick to his second wife, the prin* 
cess Philippine of Schwedt, the king required of him a written 
promise, that all the issue of this anion should be brought up 
in the reformed Protestant faith. 

In Protestant Wirtemberg, also, the sovereign had turned 
Catholic. It therefore excited universal rejoicing among the 
people, when prince Frederic Eugene married a niece of the 
king's, the Protestant princes of Schwedt, and a stipulation 
that all his children should be brought up in the Protestant 
faith was introduced into the marriage contract. The states 
were so delighted with the prospect of regaining the reigning 
house for their church, that they settled upon the prince the 
annual sum of 25,000 florins in addition to his appanage* 
Frederick guaranteed the declaration of the prince ; and) 
therefore^ when the latter seemed, in 1769, to change bis 
mind, the king obtained from him a solemn renewal of bis 
vow. 

Gothe has remarked, as a singular fact, the existence of a 
notion among the popish clergy, that Frederick himself was 
a concealed Catholic. " While Protestant watchman on the 
walls of Zion," he observes, << insisted that the king had no 
religion at all, the Romish in Italy attributed to him the only 
saving faith, and asserted that he had permission from the 
pope to keep this a secret, but that he performed his devo- 
tions in a subterranean chapel vk^ith deep compunction, be* 
cause he durst not publicly profess the holy religion." At 
the same time, the king's public acts were giving the lie di- 
rect to such an imputation. 

Though admitting the principle of universal toleration and 
full liberty of conscience, the king was extremely loth to ap- 
point Catholics to civil offices ; and he retained the ordi- 
nance issued by his father, that proselytes from the CathoHc 
faith should not be capable of holding clerical or scholastic 
appointments in the Protestant communion, as one could 
never be sure how far they might be trusted in either capacity. 
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Jews were, of course^ still more strictly excluded from 
public offices. 

On the 5th of September, 1779, he addressed a celebi 
ted cabinet order, in his own hand-writing, to baron Zedlii 
to this effect : " It is quite right that the schoolmasters 
the country teach the young people religion and morals, ai 
they must continue to do so, that the people may rema 
stedfast to their faith, and not go over to the Catholic, i 
the Protestant religion is the best and far better than t 
Catholic ; therefore, the schoolmasters must take pains 
keep up the attachment of the people to religion." 

Frederick, moreover, manifested his attachment toProtei 
antism in the zeal with which he took up the cause of tl 
oppressed members of that communion in other countric 
He availed «himself of the treaty of Dresden, to uphold tl 
church establishment in Saxony, assuredly not without 
knowledge of secret dangers, for it was stipulated in tl 
eighth article that the Protestant church should be maintaii 
ed inviolate in that country just the same as in his own d< 
minions, agreeably to the terms of the treaty of Westphalii 
/On several occasions, he strove by his interposition to mit 
gate the sufferings of his fellow Protestants in Hungar} 
and, when the Catholic clergy aimed in all possible ways i 
their extirpation, the illustrious protector of the evangelici 
profession applied, in 1751, in an equally touching and a[ 
posite letter to his bishop of Breslau for his intercession. H 
says, among other things, that he was chiefly i induced t 
write this letter by a most offensive production, published i 
the preceding year by the bishop of Vesprim, in which th 
empress-queen was even called upon to exterminate the Pre 
testants. He therefore requested the bishop of Breslau t 
represent to the Catholic clergy of Hungary "to wba 
danger they would expose themselves, if, in the course o 
time, by means of any of those changes which were in thi 
hand of the Most High, one or other of the countries unde 
the jurisdiction of the Romish church should fall under th( 
sway of professors of a different faith, and these were U 
take into their heads to proceed with their new subjects up 
on the same principles that it is deemed right and proper t( 
pursue in Hungary against those who are called heretics.' 
Schaffgotsch, prince-bishop of Breslau, humbly declined the 
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important commtssion, but sent the letter of his sorereign to 
Rame, tlmt the pope might, by using his influence with the 
court of Vienna, prevent any abridgment of the immunities 
of tl»e Catholics in the Prussian dominions. Benedict XIV. 
gave suitable instructions to his envoy, and the bishop of 
Vesprim's obnoxious paper was withdrawn. 

To Voltaire the king wrote in 1777 : " The Austrians have 
benefitted little by tiie lessons of toleration which you have 
given to the world. Forty villages at once, in the circle of 
Prerau in Moravia, have declared themselves Protestants. 
The court, in order to bring them back into the bosom of the 
Church, has sent apostles to convert them with powder and 
ball arguments, and to shoot a dozen of these unfortunate 
people, while the others are burned. The facts which I here 
comnnunicate to you are any thing but consolatory for hu- 
manity." 

The following interesting anecdote, though bearing ia 
some degree on the subject of which I am treating, serves 
still more to illustrate the close communication subsisting be- 
tween the Catholic clergy in different countries, and the tact 
with which Frederick availed himself of the knowledge of 
this connexion to give them a useful lesson. 

Before the suppression of the order of the Jesuits in the 
Austrian dominions, where they officiated as censors, the 
son of an Hungarian Protestant clergyman, named Hedhessi, 
having finished his studies at the university of Halle was 
about to return to his native country, but first wished to see 
the monarch whose military renown then filled all Europe. 
For this purpose be travelled to Berlin, and thence went sev- 
eral times to Sans Souci, where the king was then residing, 
without accomplishing his object. At length, Frederick, 
who had an eye to all that was passing about him, perceived 
the young man looking intently at the palace, and sent one 
of his aides-de camp to inquire who he was. The officer 
soon learned his errand, which he reported to the king, who 
sem h)§ the young Hungar ian. With his usual affability, he 
eat^^ into conversation with the stranger, and, finding him' 
to^ be clever, iHiprej«dtced, and well informed offered him an 
appointaient in Prussia, which Hedhessi declined, because 
hift fefcber reekoned upon finding in hioi a stay and support 
of hi»age. The king represented that, as^ soon as he ob^ 
VOL. II. N. s. — 11* 
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tained a living, for which he should not wait long, he migl 
send for his father ; but the student assured his nrtajesty ths 
nothing would induce his father to leave his flock and h 
native country. •* I am truly sorry," said the king, " that 
cannot do any thing for you." — "There is one favor," sai 
Hedhessi, " which your majesty could do me, if you woul 
be so gracious : I have bought a number of theological an 
philosophical books, which I rather think are prohibited i 
Vienna. The Jesuits have the revision of them, and tlu 
are very strict. If your majesty would have the condescei 

sion " — "Take your books along with you in the nanc 

of God," said the king, interrupting him ; " and buy i 
many more that you know to be strictly forbidden at Vienr 
as can be of any use to you. And, if they attempt to tafc 
them from you there, say that I made you a present of then 
The pious fathers will not care much about that — but nevt 
mind. Let them but sieze the books ; go immediately 1 
my ambassador, tell him the whole story, and what I hai 
said to you. " Then go to the very first-rate hotel, and H^ 
as sumptuously as you please. Be sure to spend at least 
ducat per day, and slay there till they send back yourbool 
to you. I'll take care of that. Be sure and do precisel 
what I bid you. They shall send your books home to yc 
— that I pledge myself for — but at least a ducat a day yc 
must spend as I tell you." 

The king then went hastily into the palace, and in a fe 
moments returned with a slip of paper, on which he ha 
written with his own hand as follows: " Bon pour rester 
yienne au depens de moi. Federic." " There," said h 
" there you have my name. Show that to my ambassado 
and all will be right. You shall get your books again ; h\ 
be sure and live well at Vienna, I tell you." — " But, yoi 

majesty " — "Nobuts! Trust to me, and you sha 

get the best living in Hungary into the bargain. Now g( 
in the name of God, and let me hear from you." 

The candidate set off, and everything happened as it ha 
been anticipated. His books were sealed on the frontier 
and taken from him in Vienna. When he said that the kin 
of Prussia had made him a present of them, the Jesuits r( 
plied : " What care we in Vienna for the king of Prussia! 
Hedhessi went forthwith to Frederick's ambassador, to wboi 
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the king had meanwhile written concerning this affair. The 
ambassador ordered one of his servants to take the candi- 
date to the principal hotel in the city, and to tell the land- 
lord to supply him with everything of the best at the charge 
of the Prussian embassy. A report of these circumstances 
was immediately transmitted to Berlin. 

Frederick instantly ordered a commission, composed of 
military and civil officers, to put seals upon the library of the 
Jesuits' college at Breslau, and to place two sentries at the 
door. Directions were given that the seals should be in- 
spected every morning by a subaltern and a clerk of the 
chamber : for the sealing, the sum of thirty dollars was charg- 
ed to the account of the Jesuits, and four dollars per day 
for the subsistence of the commissioners. The reverend 
fathers were astounded at this procedure. They had hith- 
erto enjoyed the king's protection and could not imagine 
how they had forfeited his favor. The authorities were 
equally ignorant. They resolved therefore to send a depu- 
tation to Potsdam, and selected for the mission two fathers, 
who were known to the king, and towards whom he was 
well affected. On their arrival in Potsdam, they were oblig- 
ed to wait a month before they were admitted to an audi- 
ence. At length, on being introduced to his majesty, Fred- 
erick talked to them about indifferent matters, and, when 
they ventured to advert to the object of their journey, he cut 
them short with this reply : " Aha ! about the library — about 
the sealing ! right enough ; it was done by my order. My 
ambassador in Vienna will acquaint you with the reason. 
Farewell, gentlemen : commend me to your brethren, Mes- 
sieurs the commissioners for the revision of books in Vienna. 
I have no fault to find with yoii. Adieu !" With this in- 
timation they were obliged to return to Breslau. 

Another deputation was now despatched from that city to 
the Prussian ambassador in Vienna. ** Indeed, gentlemen," 
said he to them, " I am not acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of this affair, but there is a young man here, from 
whom your brethren, the commissioners of revision, have 
taken a chest of books." The eyes of the deputies now 
began to be opened : they hastened to their colleagues, and, 
in less than an hour, the heretical Hungarian had his books 
sent home to him. But this was not all : the pious fathers 
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had ninety-six ducats to pay for his expenses at the hotel 
Provided with the ambassador's certificate that the books had 
been restored, and Hedhessi's expenses paid, the depatatioi] 
travelled bnck to Potsdam, and was immediately admitted 
After costs amounting to 134 dollars had been paid by tb€ 
Jesuits in Breslau, the seals were removed from the'ur library, 
The king assured the convent of his favor, and wrote thus 
to the father rector : ^' Do not fail to warn your brethren in 
Vienna and the members of the consistory there, against re- 
venging themselves in any way upon Hedhessi. I shall 
make a point of inquiring frequently after bis welfare ; and 
if he does not get the best living in Hungary, or if he and 
his family, or the Protestants in general, are subjected to any 
vexations and annoyance, I shall hold you and your convent 
responsible, depend upon it." Hedhessi not onJy suffered 
no molestation, but was actually appointed to one of the 
best livings in his country. 

A noble widow lady possessed an estate in a village of 
Westphalia, to which were attached certain rights over the 
inhabitants that reduced them nearly to the state of serfsii 
She was a zealous Catholic, and bad taken their daughters 
from several of the villagers and placed them in a nun- 
nery for education. Among these was the only child ol 
an old invalid. He protested against the proceeding, 
went to the mansion, and desired to speak with the lady, 
but was not admitted. Exasperated at the injury done 
him, for the daughter who was thus taken from him was 
his only nurse and attendant in his advanced years^ he 
expressed himself in no very measured terms, probably rap- 
ping out at the same time a few of the execrations and abu- 
sive epithets current among the soldiers. He was in conse- 
quence beaten and shut up. In the night he contrived ta 
escape, and immediately set out for Magdeburg. Destitute 
of every thing, he begged his way, and- reached his journey's 
end just at the time of the review at Pietzpuhl. His resolution 
was soon formed. Provided with a petition, written for him 
by a compassionate person, he went on the followi«g. day 
from Magdeburg to Pietzpuhl. When he arrived, the lung 
was. engaged with a special review. He therefore went to 
his quarters, and planted himself olose by, to await^the return 
of the monarch. It was not long before Frederick came 
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rde. The veteran immediately attracted his notice by hig 
)erior stature, his snow-white hair, and his military car- 
^e. He beckoned him to approach, and, on learning that 
had a petition to present, took the man with him into his 
>m. Here be delivered the petition, which the king read 
h the warmest interest. Having paced the room several 
es, as if greatly excited, he suddenly stopped before the 
id invalid, laid his hand upon his shoulder, and said : ''Be 
te easy, father; you shall have your girl again." Again 
paced the room, and holding the petition in his left hand 
1 striking it with the back of his right, exclaimed : '' Fine 
ngs truly in my dominions, if such things were to be 
fered 1" He seemed now to have formed his resolution, 
ain he stood still before the veteran. " Go home my 
md," said he ; '< make yourself easy ; you shall have rea- 
I to be perfectly satisfied.? 

Supplied by command of the king with money for the 
rney, the veteran travelled slowly homeward. On reach- 
^ his cottage, the door flew open, and his overjoyed 
ighter rushed into his arms. No sooner was his return 
3wn in the village, than a servant of the lady's came to 
ite him to the mansion. There he was received with 
raordinary courtesy. The lady made the best excuse she 
lid for her conduct, and acquainted him that she had 
igned 200 dollars as a portion for his daughter. A per- 
ptory order from the king had produced not only this 
set, but the restoration of all the other girls nfho had been 
en from their parents. By this lesson the fanatic zeal of 
i lady was effectually cooled. 

[n many passages of his works, Frederick lashes the ambi- 
n of churchmen in general and the bad use which they 
^e .made of their power. His animadversions are not 
eeted against the Catholic clergy in particular, but numer- 
3 anecdotes attest that he harbored an equally unfavorable 
inion of the Protestant. This disesteem may have arisen 
a great measure from his position as prince, since he 
iame early acquainted with the indefatigable efforts of the 
ureh, not only to keep the people in leading-strings, but 
subject the sovereigns also to their authority ; in short, as 
himself expresses it, ''since he perceived how active their 
biiioa was to extend their temporal power and their 
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earthly greatness ;" but asvoredly bit own yoolhrol experi 
enee under the restraint of ehuroh ordinancea, the spirit < 
persecution manifested by bigoted divides, and the impon 
ance attached to anprofitable foroM, had their share i 
producing the impression. Hence the king always spoke c 
the elergy in the severest terms, ridtcitbsg their foiUes ato 
their absurdities, and calling them Shakers, Mocfaera/ an 
parsons. 

When Dr. Moldenhawer, who was professiw and beM 
living at Konigsberg, first solicited hm dismission, an4 aftei 
wards wished to retain his appointments, Frederick wtol 
under the representation of his ministers : '^ The^onfotinde 
parsoil does not know bis Own miod-«-<^vil fetch him !" 

This dislike once fell with particular severity upon Gottbi! 
August Francke, son of the founder of the celebrated orphan 
house at Halle, because Frederick considered him as tfa 
instigator of a memorial addressed by the theological fiscolt 
to the ecclesiastical department, praying that the corop#» 
of comedians might be expelled from Halle. On the m&rgii 
of the memorial, Frederick wrote with bis own band : ^^ Tb 
clerical Mucker-crew are at the bottom of this. They sb« 
play, and Mr. Francke, or whatever Ibe scoundrel^s Btan^ 
may be, shall be present, to make pubbe reparatioiiii to tb 
students for his silly mefnorial, and the manager shall sen 
me a certificate that he was there." Tbeogb Franoke wa 
spared this bumiliating punishment, which was comamrtei 
into a fine, yet the order for this was aecempanied witk 
keen comment on the intrigues of priests,^ and the paysseHi 
was enforced, though it appeared that Francke bad by* n 
means been Che instigator of the petition, but t;kat be hen 
merely signed it as a deacon for the time being. " For th 
future," wrote the king on the magin of the seeoml repre 
sentatron of the spiritual department on f bis aflSamr , '' tbosi 
reverend gentry will be more discreet, and not Ibink to^maki 
game of the Directory and me. The Batle parsons must b 

* Mucker, a term frequently used by Frederick, signifies a sanctimoni 
out hypocrite, but has of late years been applied' to a beastly crtv^ discovefe 
in the Prussian dominions, who inade reUgioo & cMk Ht the mos 
disgusting sensuality. I'he curious reader may find a brief account of th 
principles and practices of this sect in that valuable work of reference, tb 
CoimasATZoiiA-LxziKoir, Art. Muekw, 
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bddlighi: tliey are Protestant Jesuits, and they must not 
be Mowed tlie least authority on any occasion whatever."' 

Whefi Ihe aenninary at Kloster-Bergen, near Magdeburg, 
kad gnealJy declined under the management of abbot Uahn, 
the king ordered him to be removed without ceremony from 
bis acadeaitcal office, and an allowance to be granted him 
out of the large funds of the institution, till a general- 
superiatendentship should be vacant. The order in his own 
band-writing relative to this matter is as follows: '^The 
abbot is of oo use. We mu^ have another in his stead. No 
maa will send his children to the school, because the tetiow 
ifi an extravagant pietisttc fool," and his successor be con- 
firmed with the remark : '< Good, — so he is not a Mucker." 

Nothing excited in the king greater indignation than re- 
ligious liraudfi. On one of his journeys in Silesia he was 
ififonned, before he reached Breslau, that the Capuchins 
were seWag agaus deisat six kreutzerseach to the credulous 
eountry people, as a specific against a disease then prevailing 
fmoog the cattle in that province. They were directed to 
mix them up with the fodder of the beasts, which would be 
sure to recoft'er. Indignant at this imposition, the king sent, 
on the very same evening that he arrived at Breslau; for the 
three SAiperioraof the Capuchin convent there, and received 
then) with ooe of his most withering looks and the following 
apostfopbe : ^' Ah, you Shakers, how dare you presume to 
sell to tJie country-people for a trifle that which in your re- 
ligion ifi accounted the most venerable and the most sacred ? 
Nay, mone-f-you sell it to be eaten by cattle ! Along with 
this impiety yon have the effrontery to assure the bigoted 
peaaajita that this representation of your God is an infallible 
reaoedy (og the distemper among tl)e cattle. Shakers you, 
are ye aet afraid that all the world will set you down for the 
miserable hypoerites ye really are ? But what do you do 
with itm mooey, you who want for nothing, but are abun- 
daniljr aiipptied with aln>8 for your support by your credulous 
people ?-«i4>tiy ribbons, perhaps, for your eoQcubines ?" Here 
one of the Capuefains would have s'poken, probably to rebut 
the charge, but Frederick, with flashing eyes, cried, '' Bi- 
leaee ! if it k not you, it is your religious, or rather the 
irreligious aiid invpious monks under your authority. They 
dtt k, i 1m|ow« If you know i|, you are guilty ; if you know 
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it not, you are equally so. I ought to put a stop to tl 
public scandal by punishing you, but this time I will spai 
you. But, beware 1 Depend upon it you shall be narrow! 
watched ; and woe betide you if anything of the kind shoul 
happen again ! I woul(i have all your beards shaved oi 
Now march !" Trembling beneath the lightnings of th 
king's eye and the thunder of this harrangue, the Capuchii 
retired, and they were prudent enough not to repeat tfa 
offence. 

Some time afterwards, the king related this circumstanc 
to one of his company who was a Catholic, and when be ha 
finished, he asked : ''Did I act right? Asa good Roma 
Catholic, you can tell me if among you [the king was speal 
ing French] agnus deis are consecrated for the beasts. Ougl 
I to wink at an abuse by which the people are duped an 
cheated of their money, besides the real scandal occasione 
by it ?" — " O sire," was the reply, " a Catholic prince coul 
not have acted better ; he must have preferred resorting t 
the Inquisition.'*—" Nay, nay, I do not carry my zeal so fa 
as that. This point I leave to the most faithful and mo« 
Catholic kings ; I dare not presume to encroach on thei 
honorably acquired rights." 

With the principle of toleration adopted by the king, h 
could not permit any church to assume a superiority over th 
others, or even to display a fanatical zeal. " Whoever de 
stroys fanaticism," he observed, " dries up the most perni 
cious source of feuds and enmities, which are yet present t< 
the memory of Europe, and of which bloody traces are to b( 
found among all nations." That he might not render him 
self liable to the charge of fanaticism, Frederick took goo< 
care not to attack prejudices and errors by violence. " Lo 
retto," said he, " might stand close to my vineyard ; 
should never think of touching it. Not that I respect th< 
gifts which stupidity has sanctified ; but one must have for 
bearance for that which is reverenced by the public and no 
give scandal to any one. If we deem ourselves wiser thai 
other people, still we ought, out of complaisance or pity foi 
their weakness, to avoid shocking their prejudices." 

With this exposition of his sentiments, the conduct of tb( 
king exactly coincided. Upon the altar in the church of thi 
Holy Cross at Neisse, in Silesia^ was placed an image of th< 
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rgin Mary, which was richly adorned with diamonds. It 
s observed that several stones of considerable value disap- 
ired one by one, and increased vigilance was used to dis- 
^er by what means they were removed. At length a sol* 
r was caught in the fact, apprehended, and car- 
d to the main guard, where he was put in irons. The 
linquent appeared perfectly composed and steadfastly re- 
ed to deliver up the valuables which he had purloined : 
ther could they be taken from him till after the first ex- 
ination. During the ten years that the accused had been 
the service, he had never incurred punishment or even 
irimand. At the examination, he insisted that he had 
nmitted no offence whatever; that the things found upon 
1 were presents voluntarily made by the Blessed Virgin ; 
I, as the articles of war contained no prohibition to accept 
isents, he had not done anything for which he could be 
Dished. He then entered into the following explanation : 
am getting old, my strength is declining, and I want 
nething to cheer me under the fatigues of the service, 
t, with the pay I receive, it is impossible for me to procure 
ise comforts which I need. In this distress,! resolved to have 
ourse to the Viigin, prostrated myself before her in prayer 
1 besought her aid. She smiled graciously upon me, and 
i: ' I will relieve thee:' with her own hand she then took 
!se jewels from her dress, put them into mine and gave 
m to roe. You see I have committed no offence ; I am 
fectly innocent." — "Downright humbug!" cried the 
litor. 

^. court-martial was summoned, and the soldier was con- 
nned to die. General Schwarz, commandant at Neisse, 
nsmitted this sentence to the king, accompanied with tes- 
lonials of the previous good conduct of the delinquent ; 
i with a view to save the man's life, he suggested that his 
ellect might be somewhat deranged. Frederick caught at 
I idea ; but it was necessary to pay some regard to the 
ITS and to the faith of the Catholics of Neisse, who were 
:hly incensed at the circumstance. 

It chanced that soon afterwards the bishop of Ermeland 
ne to Potsdam. The king asked whether his church ad- 
Ited that the saints still had the power of performing mir- 
es. The bishop said that miracles were now very rare, but 
VOL. II. N. s. — 12 
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that it was possible for them to happen. Frederick then relatec 
to him the case of the soldier, and requested the bishop U 
state his opinion of it. The prelate replied that the case wai 
certainly not very probable,especially as the man was a Luthe 
ran, but yet he could not pronounce it to be quite impossible 

The king, in consequence, wrote as follows underneatl 
the sentence : '^ The bishop of Ermeland himself asserts tha 
the Virgin Mary can still perform miracles* I, therefore, d( 
not see why the statement of the soldier, who has always 
borne an exemplary character, should be questioned. The sol 
dier must be released forthwith ; but, to prevent any imposi 
tion in future, I strictly forbid petitions of this kind to be ad 
dressed to the saints- If any soldier should hereafter be 
convicted of having received a present from the Virgin Mar] 
or from any other saint, he shall run the gauntlet thirty-si; 
times through 200 men." 

' One day the king was marching with the army in Bohe- 
mia in close columns. Zieten led the advanced guard a 
usual, the king the main body. About ten o'clock in th< 
forenoon, the head of the advanced guard approached a y'd 
lage, where many thousands of people from the surrounding 
country were holding a solemn procession. If the troopi 
had continued their march, they must have dispersed tbii 
train and interrupted the pious ceremony. The officer wh< 
was at the head of the advanced guard, therefore sent t< 
Zieten to inquire what he was to do,. ^' As we have plent] 
of time," replied the general, '^ we will not disturb the peo 
pie in their public worship, but halt till they have done." 

The king, who could not guess the reason of the stop 
page, immediately sent an aide-de-camp to Zieten, and, oi 
learning the cause, approved the forbearance of the general 
This accidental circumstance was productive of an extraor 
dinary piece of good fortune. As the Prussian army wa 
completely covered, a corps of the enemy, expecting to fini 
the king at a diflferent place, passed at the distance of sevei 
miles, and, finding there no signs of a foe^ carelessly en 
camped ; which would not have been the case had the Prus 
sians continued their march. Zieten came upon them una 
wares, and destroyed the whole corps. 

" You have done quite right, I see," said Frederick to Zic 
ten, '^ in paying respect to the saints : they have not mad 
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m wait long for your reward* It is wrong to offend any 
ydy, even a saint/' 

The following circumstance affords a proof of the king's 
iKcitude that the religious feelings of his own troops should 
J duly respected. Colonel Lestwitz, who had contributed 
> materially to the victory of Torgau that Frederick ex- 
aimed, "Lestwitz has saved the Slate !" and who was in 
766 appointed commandant of Potsdam, one day had the 
irrison marched out of the town for the purpose of ma- 
Buvring: the king waiting for it at the gate. While he 
as there, he heard the sound of the bells, and was told that 
was Good-Friday. With look of displeasure he rode to 
leet Lestwitz. " How can you be so unreasonable," he 
^claimed, " as to march the troops out for the purpose of 
(ercising on such a day as this ! Let them face about im- 
lediately, and return to thoir quarters. You ought to have 
)nsidered this: I have other things to think of."' 

In the following year, when this officer was promoted to 
lajor-general, the king gave him the domain of t'riedland 
I the circle of Upper Barnim, with a letter to this effect : — 
I have not forgotten the important services which you ren- 
ered me during the last war ; and I have long waited for 
n opportunity to reward you. I could not do it till now. 
'ake possession of the estates, of which I herewith enclose a 
eed of gift." 

Frederick's conduct towards the Jesuits was very remarka- 
le. In 1765, when the pope issued a bull confirming that 
rder the king wrote to d'Alembert that he had immediately 
rohibiled it in his dominions, as he would no longer protect 
iiisehievous vermin, which sooner or later would every where 
lave the same fate that they had experienced in Spain and 
^oriugal. On the 5th of Rlay in the above-mentioned year, 
vriting to the same correspondent, he says: — •' Vivent lee 
)hilosophes ! The Jesuits are expelled from Spain : the 
hrone of superstition is undermined, and will be demolished 
)efore the end of another century." Four years later how- 
ever, he viewed the matter in a totally different light, for, in 
Ipril, 1769, just after the emperor Joseph's visit to RomCj 
le wrote to d'Alembert, ** that, in all probability, it was only 
ipon a promise that the Jesuits should be totally suppressed 
hat the new pope would be suffered to be inthroned ; as for 
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himself, he should make it a point of honor to preserve the 
remnant of that order in Silesia, and, though a heretic^ nol 
to aggravate their misfortunes." 

Accordingly when Clement XIIL had actually suppressed 
the Jesuits, the celebrated bull Dominua ac redemptor itoi^er, 
promulgating that measure to the Catholic world, was not 
allowed to be published in the Prussian dominions. The 
king, on the contrary, wrote to the abbe Colombiue, his agent 
in Rome, to this effect : — " Tell every body who will listen tc 
you, but without swagger or affectation, and seek also a suita- 
ble opportunity to say to the pope or to the prime minister, 
that, in regard to the Jesuits, I am determined to retain them 
in my dominions on the same footing as hitherto. At the peace 
of Breslau, 1 guaranteed the status quo in matters of religion 
for Silesia. I have never found better priests in all respects 
than the Jesuits. Add at the same time that, as I belong to 
the class of heretics, his holiness can no more dispense me 
from the obligation to keep my word, than from the duties 
of an honest man and a sovereign." From this, period he 
very often styled himself in his letters, '* The Ex-Jesuit ol 
Sans-Souci." 

The Jesuits continued on their former footing in Prussia 
till 1776, when they laid aside the name and the habit of the 
order, and, with the appellation of Priests of the Royal Sem- 
inary, were required, to devote themselves exclusively to 
the education of the Catholic youth. They were to be 
maintained out of the revenues of their colleges, and in every 
thing connected with their functions to be under the jurisdic- 
tion of a board called the School-commission. In 1781 this 
institution was dissolved, and only so many members were 
retained as were requisite for the schools, and formed a sort 
of corporation under a separate board, which, however, was 
abolished in 1787, whereupon their possessions were sold. 

In 1780, at the suggestion of d'Alembert, the king pro- 
posed to the class of speculative philosophy in the Academy 
of Berlin this remarkable prize-question : *' Can any delusion 
be beneficial to the people, whether it consists in leading 
them into new errors, or in the encouragement of such sisare 
old and deep-rooted ?" Out of the 83 essays qualified for 
the competition, 20 answered the question' negatively, 13 
affirmatively. The Academy divided the prize between the 
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est of each class. Becker, one of the successful candidates, 
enied that rulers or the instructors of the people were au- 
lorized, under any circumstances, lo practise or to encouaga 
elusion, because delusion feads to error, error to sin., sin to 
lisery. To which side Frederick inclined nriust be obvious, 
om the uniform tendency of his works and his government. 
My principal occupation," he writes to Voltaire in 1770, 
in the provinces of which the accident of birth has made 
e sovereign, consists in combating ignorance and prejudice, 
1 enlightening minds, in improving morals, and in striving 
• make the inhabitants as happy as human nature is capable 
' being, and as the means that I have at my disposal 5vill 
jrmit." — "Superstition," he writes in 1775 to d'Alembert, 
is manifestly on the wane in the Catholic countries : if this 
ily continues for a short time, the monks will quit their 
ills and return to the world ; the prejudices of the people 
ill no longer be upheld and fostered, and Reason will be 
3le to show her face again in open day without fear of per- 
cution and scaffolds. The enthusiasm of rdigious zeal 
13 abated 1 so many good books which expose ihe absurdity 
F the fables that are held sacred by ihe people, haire re- 
loved the eataract which darkened tlie sight of the highest 
r the clergy, who are ashamed of their senseless idol, and are 
Jcretly laboring to overthrow superstition/' 
"Frederick,*' says an historical wf)rk, printed in Vienna, 
favored in his dominions, not out of hypocrisy, but honestly 
nd sincerefly, and well aware of his own power of control, 
le free development of mind, and a spirit of inquiry, ivhich^ 
I spite of the excrescences incident to human things in gen- 
ral, was, nevertheless, beneficial in its consequences ; while 
ther governments, stifling by inquisitorial measures ihe spirit 
F their people, that surest pledge of their power, that un- 
liling resource in time of need, dared put their trust in 
lediocrity and impotence alone ; or, if in the direst extremity 
ley did call forth that spirit, they recoiled from it in terror 
16 moment it appeared." The king's toleration, his efforts 
1 behalf of liberty of conscience and of opinion, his solicitude 
>r the diffusion of knowledge among his subjects, were not 
:>nsequences of any personal indifference to matters of re- 
gion ; but these objects were pursued by him as means for 
nlightening and humanizing his people. This is proved by 

« VOL. II. N. 8. — 12* 
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the almost unlimited liberty of the press enjoyed in his do 
minions, to the essential benefit of science, as well as of tb 
book-trade. 

So great was the freedom not only of the press but also o 
conversation in Prussia, that it astonished foreigners im 
pressed with the arbitrary nature of the form of government 
'^ Nothing more surprised me," observes the well-knowi 
English traveller, Dr. Moore, ^^ when I first came to Berlin 
than the freedom with which people spoke of the measurei 
of the government and of the conduct of the king. I hav< 
heard political topics, and others which I should have though 
still more ticklish, discussed here with as little ceremony as 
in a London coffee-house. The same freedom appears ic 
the bookseller's shops, where literary productions of all kinds 
are sold openly. The pamphlet lately published on the di- 
vision of Poland, wherein the king is very roughly treated, is 
to be had without difficulty, as well as other performances, 
which attack some of the most conspicuous characters with 
all the bitterness of satire. A government supported by an 
army of 180,000 men may safely disregard the criticisms oi 
a few speculative politicians and the pen of the satirist 
While his majesty retains the power of disposing of the lives 
and properties of his subjects as his wisdom shall direct, he 
allows them the most perfect freedom to amuse themselves 
with as many remarks or jokes on his conduct as they please.'^ 

In 1747 the king issued an ordinance, according to which 
all works printed in his dominions were to be examined by 
the Academy of Sciences, but this measure was soon revoked, 
as impracticable. The publishers took an undue advantage 
of the entire liberty of the press which ensued, and one ol 
them was sent to Spandau for six months, for printing a 
work in which the Christian religion was attacked. The 
king declared that in such cases no mercy should be shown ; 
and in March, 1749, he assented to the proposal of the 
minister of justice for a censorship, at the same time intima- 
ting his desire that a sensible man, who would not take 
notice of every bagatelle, should be placed at the head of it 
<< In re-establishing the censorship," says the edict, dated the 
11th of May, 1749, '^ it is not our intention by any means 
to prevent the serious and decent search after truth, but more 
especially to put a stop to that which is contrary to the prin- 
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ciples of religion, as well as to moral and social order." So 
closely did the censors conform to the intention here ex- 
pressed by the king, that their impramatur was very rarely 
applied for. Nicolai, the bookseller, relates that, in 1759, 
being always scrupulous in the observance of the subsisting 
laws, he applied to Dr. Heinius, as censor of -philosophical 
works, to examine the " Letters on Modern Literature," 
which he was about to publish. '^ Heinius," be adds, '' was 
astonished that any person should think of submitting a book 
to the censorship — a circumstance which had not occurred 
to him for a longtime— but complied with my request." 

In 1768, Manson, editor of the Courier du Bas-Rhin, ppb- 
lished at Cleves, made somo remarks on the conduct of 
d'Alembert towards the recently deceased abbe d'Olivet. 
D'Alembert, who, by the by, was one of the liberals of his 
day, complained to the king, and, to make the more sure of 
having his revenge on the newspaper-writer, he entered into 
a more circumstantial detail of his offence in a letter to le 
Cat, concluding — ** This wretched scribbler deserves to be 
hanged." At these words Frederick exclaimed — ** Hanged ! 
oho, hanged ! In my dominions people are not hanged so 
lightly ; it will be quite sufficient if I bid him be more cau- 
tious." And in his answer to the philosopher, he said^ 
" Ah, my dear d'Alembert, if you were king of England, 
you virould be obliged to put up with a very different sort of 
language, with which your loyal subjects would treat you to 
exercise your patience. If you knew what a multitude of 
infamous publications your dear countrymen sent forth into 
the world against me during the war, you would laugh at 
this * wretched scribbler.' I did not think it worth my while 
to notice these produciions of the hatred and envy of my 
epemies. Such, my friend, is the counsel which an old poet 
has to give to a philosopher." 

Notwithstanding this rebuff, the philosopher again com- 
plained, in 1771, of this same Manson, because he had as- 
serted that a deceased advocate of Paris was a man ^< of 
obscure origin ;" but Frederick sarcastically replied — " As 
for the newspaper-writer of the Lower Rhine, the Mauleon 
family will forgive him for not being enlightened, as minds 
not enjoying liberty of the press continue in darkness; and 
as the Encyclopedists, whose zealous disciple I am, while 
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they cry out against all censorship, insist that the press oi]| 
to be free, and that every one should be at liberty to wr 
just what he thinks." 

Manson was probably under other obligations to thektni 
for, in 1788, he writes coneerning him, with the warni< 
feeling of grtititude — "Under any other less just or less fk 
monarch, I should be either not alive now or shut up.'' 

Voltaire, who professed, like Frederick and d'Alembe 
to devote his life to truth, and was equally zealous for t 
extermination of error, superstition, the delusions of prie 
craft, and, above all, to use the polemical expression of t 
•orthodox Protestants, " the whore of Babylon,'* as the prin< 
pal adversary of truth, projected, with the permission of tl 
king, the foundation of a colony of philosophers at Clevc 
In 1769, however, he wrote in despair to Frederick, that 1 
had not been able to find three philosophers in favor of h 
idea, though Ignatius Loyola might easily have collected 
dozen disciples. 

None of the self-styled philosophers of his time would, 
am persuaded, have shown such a generous forbearance, ar 
•such good humor under personal attacks, as Frederick di 
played throughout his whole life. In 1752, a defamatoi 
work in the French language, entitled. Private Life of tl 
King of Prussia, was published in Saxony. Darget propose 
to write a refutation of it, but the king said to him — " M 
dear Darget, the calumnies in that work are not werth notic 
It is for me to do my duty, let the evil-disposed say whi 
they please." 

A bitter satire, likewise in French, upon Frederick's Mi 
eellaneous Poems, with the title of Anti-Sans-Souci, wi 
lying for sale in March, 1761, in the shop of Pitra, tl 
French bookseller, in Berlin, who supplied the king. Tli 
name of Formey, the academician, had been falsely attache 
to it. D' Argens informed Frederick of the circumstance an 
said, *' For the last year, not a month has gone by withoi 
producing some libel against the philosophers. Among th 
rest there is onO; entitled, Anti-Sans-Souci, a thick volumi 
and worthy of the pen of a hackney-coachman." The kin 
made no inquiry about it." 

The Berlin Calendar for 1771 contained twelve subjects b 
Chodowiecki from Don Quixote, with the portrait ojf Josep 
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IL facing the title. The people of Vienna, conceiving that 
a satirical allusion was intended, were deeply nettled. Fred- 
erick directed the Academy to choose still more ludicrous 
subjects for the following year, and to prefix his own por- 
trait. Scenes from the Orlando Furioso were accordingly 
selected. 

Writing to Voltaire, in 1775, the king says : ^' I am not 
acquainted with the Polish Dialogues which you mention. I 
think of satire like Epictetus. ' If people speak ill of you, 
and it is true, amend yourself; if lies, laugh at them.' I 
have become with practice a good post-horse, run my stage, 
and care not for the curs that bark at me on the road." In 
a subsequent letter, he again adverts to the Dialogues : ^* I 
have at length procured the seven Dialogues, and am tlior- 
oughly acquainted with their history. The author of this 
work is an Englishman, named Lindsey, a clergyman, and 
tutor to the young prince Poniatowski, nephew of the king 
of Poland. He wrote his satire, at the instigation of the 
Czartoryskis, in English : one Gerard, French consul at Dan- 
zig, who is not deficient in wit, but who has done me the 
honor to hate me with all his heart, has revised it, and given 
it the form in which it appears. It has made me laugh hear- 
tily : here and there it is coarse and heavy, but, on the other 
hand, it contains some really sparkling ideas. At any rate, I 
shall not enter into a paper war with this sycophant. The 
saying of cardinal Matarin : ' Let the French sing, so they let 
us rule," is worth attending to." 

During the time of the coffee monopoly, the king, taking 
a ride in Berlin, found a great concourse of people near the 
Princes' House. He sent his only attendant, a heyduck,< to 
learn what was the matter. <' They have posted up some- 
thing about your majesty," was the information brought by 
his messenger. Frederick, on a nearer approach, perceived 
& representation of himself, sitting in a pitiable posture bn a 
low stool, with a coflTee-mill between bis knees, grinding 
away with one hand, while with the other he was carefully 
picking up every bean that dropped out. As soon as the 
king perceived what it was, he cried out : " Hang it lower, 
and then the people need not strain their necks to look at 
it V* These words were followed by general cheers. The 
caricature was torn into a thousand pieces^ and a universi^l, 

$ 
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shout of " Long live the king !" accompanied the monan 
as he slowly rode on. 

A fiscal commenced proceedings against the author of 
work entitled " The Greedy Dog," insisting that the kii 
was designated by this appellation. Frederick only laugbe 
and desired the fiscal not to apply to him all the stupid thinj 
that were written. 

In 1781, a bookseller begged the king not to prohibit 
coarse French satire, entitled The Process of the Thn 
Kings, namely, of France, Spain, and England, in wbii 
Frederick himself, as advocate-general, had no very flaltc 
ing part assigned to him, lest he should be a loser by tl 
€tock that he had on hand. Frederick advised him to g 
rid of his copies as fast as he could, before the work w 
prohibited. 

If it may be asserted that there was no censorship at i 
for scientific works, and that the like freedom was allow< 
for personal satires and attacks on the king, politics and ma 
ters of administration were regarded, on the other hand, 
forbidden ground, any daring encroachment on which w 
«nre to be repressed. Foreign publications adverse to tl 
king's interest were prohibited without ceremony. On tl 
subject he writes to d'Alembert, when the affairs of Polai 
and Turkey were exciting great sensation, in direct hostili 
to the Encyclopedists: ** Respecting the liberty of the prei 
and the satires, which are an inevitable consequence of it 
must confess, from what I know of men, and I have studi« 
them a gw>d while, that I am almost convinced that restric 
ive measures are absolutely necessary, because freedom 
invariably abused ; so that books ought to be subjected to 
not over-rigid but sufficient examination, in order to suppre 
whatever endangers the general safety and the welfare 
society.*' 

In accordance with this principle, during the Bavari 
succession war, in November, 1778, the king issued an < 
dinance, prohibiting the circulation of certain foreign nev 
papers in his dominions. " Whereas," he says, in this edi 
" since the commencement of the present hostilities, forei 
newspaper writers have shown an unallowable partiali 
against the Prussian state, his majesty strictly forbids all I 
.subjects, of whatever rank or condition, to receive, impo 
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or sell in his dominions the French newspapers published at 
Brussels, Cologne, and Frankfurt," upon penalty of a fine of 
50 ducats, half to the treasury and half to the iuforaien 



CHAPTER VI. 

Frederick has been very generally charged with an in^ 
difference, nay, even a contempt, for the language, the liter- 
ature, and the writers of Germany, and an almost idolatrous 
partiality for those of France. But he was neither so super- 
cilious a contemner of the one, nor so enthusiasic an admir- 
er of the other, at least in the latter half of his life, as those 
who are but superficially acquainted with bis character and 
sentiments may consider him. Born and brought up at a 
time when a spirit of imitation had not only spread the con- 
tagion of French manners to almost every court of continen- 
tal Europe, but rendered the language of Xouis XIV, the 
universal medium of conversation in the highest circles ; at 
a time when, in consequence, German was debased into a 
barbarous jargon ; Frederick imbibed from those to whose 
care he was committed from his earliest infancy a natural 
predilection for French, which was in reality his mother- 
tongue. Hence his neglect of the language of the country 
which he was born to rule, and which indeed produced 
scarcely a writer worthy of notice in the first half of the 
18th century; so that Frederick never learned to express 
himself in German with correctness, much less elegance^ 
When, some years after his accession, a brighter era for 
German literature began to dawn, the king was too much 
engrossed by the cares of government and by wars to pay 
attention to its productions. 

It was only because Germany had, in fact, no literature, 
no taste, before his own achievements inspired a feeling of 
independence, and furnished materials for the poet, that 
Frederick's classically endowed mind turned towards the 
fruits of foreign genius ; and it is very certain that his pref- 
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erence of the French Mase arose from anything rather th 
an unnatural aversion to the German. 

The warmth of the king's attachment to his countr} 
proved both by his conduct and by the whole of his poll 
cal works. '^ The true merit," he says, ** of a good prin 
is to be sincerely attached to the general welfare, and toJc 
his country and its glory ;" and this spirit is strongly expre; 
ed in his animated Ode to the Germans in 1758. 

In 1743, the king encouraged Quandt, the royal chaplai 
and professor Flotwell, of Konigsberg, to found a Germi 
Society, one of the principal objects of which was the c\ 
tivation of the German language. To this society, whi 
still exists, Frederick gave the title of Royal, assigned to 
apartments in the palace for its meetings, and granted e 
emption from the censorship for any works that it shou 
print. 

The laws of the Academy of Sciences, when re-modelle 
in 1744, repeat the injunction contained in the docume 
authorising its foundation, in 1701: "Among other use! 
studies, this Society shall pay particular attention to all th 
tends to the preservation of the German language in its pui 
ty, and to the honor and adornment of the German natioi 
so that in its spirit it may be a purely German Society 
Sciences." Among the subjects recommended to the attei 
tion of the philological class of the Academy, the Germc 
language was particularly specified. 

In his conversations with Gottsched, Frederick once said 
" I am too old now to learn German, and I am sorry tha 
when I was young, I had neither instruction nor encourage 
ment ; or I should certainly have devoted many of my leii 
ure hours to good German translations of Roman andFrenc 
writers." 

When Gellert observed in his interview with the king 
" Your majesty is prejudiced against the Germans," " No, 
rejoined the king, sharply, " I cannot say that." — " Againi 
the German writers, at least." — *• That is true ! Why hav 
we no good historians ?" 

But fbr the king's encouragement, Garve would not hav 
given to his countrymen his masterly translation of Cicero' 
work De OfficiU. Frederick became acquainted with hin 
in Breslau, during the war of the Bavarian successioD, an( 
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plained to him how, according to hisr ideas, such a trans<« 
ion ought to be executed. Garve presented his work in 
jgust, 1783. " Indeed," be observes in a letter to WeissO) 
[ am perfectly satisfied with my success in this book^ 
lich far exceeds my expectations." The king granted 
1] a pension of 200 dollars ; and when he was at Breslau 
1784, he sent for him and made him a present. 
Frederick continued to recommend the attentive perusal 

the ancients, and the impulse given by him caused the 
holars in his dominions to cultivate the field of classic lit- 
iture with greater care and assiduity. In his time too the 
idy of the German language was carried in Prussia, and 

Prussians, to an unprecedented height. 
If, therefore, it admits not of a doubt that the great king 
d deeply at heart the honor of Germany, intellectual as 
^U as military, it is equally certain that, with the exception 

his friends and a few men of eminent genius, he thought 
ry meanly of the French. He considered neither their 
laracter in general, nor ttieir literature, which gradually de- 
tned during the second part of his reign, as entitled to re- 
ect and admiration. This is sufficiently attested by pas- 
gea in his letters and other works, as well as by oral ex- 
essions used even in the presence of the French ambassa- 
>rs. 

In 1742 he writes to Voltaire : " Our people of the North 
e not so soft as the Westerns : the men with us are less 
feminate, and of course more manly, more capable of la- 
>r, of endurance, but perhaps less galant. And it is pre- 
sely this Sybarite life which is led in Paris, and which you 
ake such a fuss about, that has robbed your troops and 
>ur generals of glory." 

Writing to the same correspondent three years later, he 
)8erves : '' The picture which you draw of France is paint- 
1 in very brilliant colors ; but, say what you will, an army 
hich runs away for three successive years, and is beaten 
herever it does show itself, is indeed not fit for a Cssar or 
I Alexander." In his Ode to the prince of Brunswick, on 
le retreat of the French in 1758, the king expresses bim^ 
il( still more strongly. 

To the military character of the French, then, Freder- 
:k's works are far from complimentary. How does he speak 
VOL. II. N. s.-^13 
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of them in regard to other points ? In 1761 he writes t 
d'Argens : '* The French have in reality only three tragi 
poets-^Racine, Crebilion, and Voltaire : the others are n( 
to be endured." In 1779 he says to d'Alembert : '< I cai 
not tell how you French divert me. This nation that is a 
ways grasping at novelties is continually afibrding me ne^ 
scenes ; at one time, the expulsion of the Jesuits, present! 
their recall : at another, certificates of confession, or th 
suppression of the parliament ; every three months fres 
ministers ; in short, you alone furnish all Europe with topic 
of conversation. If Providence thought of me at the crea 
tion of the world, it most assuredly made that nation for m 
amusement." 

After the death of the marquis d'Argens during a tempc 
rary residence at Toulon, whither he had gone from Aix, th 
monument which Frederick dedicated to his friend was no 
allowed to be placed over his remains, but erected as a ce 
notaph in the latter city. On this occasion the king thu 
wrote to d'Alembert : ^* If such scandalous things can tak( 
place, who will have the impudence to call the 18th centurj 
the age of philosophy ? No ; so long as princes wear theo 
logical chains ; so long as those who are paid merely to pra; 
for the people shall be their rulers ; so long will truth, whicJ 
these tyrants of the mind suppress, not enlighten the na 
tions ; the wise will think only in silence, and the grosses 
superstition will reign in the land of the French." 

"I see with pain," writes d'Alembert to the king in 1774 
" that your majesty has been for some time past rather se 
vere upon the French nation. I confess that it deserves thii 
in many respects, and nobody deplores more than myself th( 
cruelties and absurdities which disgrace my beloved country.' 
Frederick replies : ** I greatly admire you French, when yoi 
have sound sense and understanding. I estimate very high 
1y Ttirenne, Conde, Luxembourg, Gassendi, Bayle, Boileaa 
Racine, Bossuet, even Deshouliercs, and in the present cen* 
tury Voltaire and d'Alembert; but my power of admiration 
is confined within certain limits ; and it is impossible for me 
to admit into this sphere abortions of Parnassus, philoso- 
phers with paradoxes and sophistries, false wits, generals al' 
ways beaten, never beating ; painters without coloring, min- 
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(ters without integrity, &c. After this confession, condemn 
le if you can." \ 

In 1775 the king writes to the same correspondent : *^ I 
ave seen Le Kain perform, and admired his talent. This 
lan would be the Roscius of his age, if be would not overdo 
le thing so much. I like to see our passions represented 
3 they really are : such acting moves the inmost recesses 
f the heart ; but whenever art stifles Nature, I am quite 
old. I dare say you think : 'That is the way of the Ger- 
laDs ; they have but faintly defined passions ; they dislike 
trong expressions, because their feelings are weak.' That 
lay be : I will not set up for the panegyrist of my country- 
len. Besides it is true enough that they never pull down 
lills, neither do they destroy grain when they complain of 
he dearth of corn ; and so far they have not got up either 
h. Bartholomew nights or rebellious civil wars." 

" Yes," writes the king to the same correspondent in 1776, 
^ France has philosophers, but I maintain that the greater 
tart of the nation is more superstitious than any in Europe, 
rhis mania is always breaking forth, as in the prosecutions 
»f Galas, of the Sirvens, and of de la Barre, in the affair of 
I'Argens at Toulon, in the outcry of the public against 
decker — in short, a hundred instances show that the mis- 
chievous leaven of fanaticism is still fermenting in France, 
md that it will keep its ground there longer than in any other 
country in Europe. Thanks be to Fate that Germany is 
growing more tolerant from day to day ; that baneful reli- 
gious zeal, the motives of so many bloody scenes, is cooling, 
md nobody thinks of asking those with whom he has deal- 
ngs of what religion they are. An on this account Germany 
leserves that d' Alembert, the philosopher, should cast a look 
jpon it." This d'Alembert himself was well aware of, and 
le replied in these remarkable words : "Oh! how just is 
I'our majesty's observation that France, with all the philoso- 
phers of whom she boasts, with or without reason, is still one 
^f the most superstitious and least cultivated nations in Eu- 
rope, and that your good Germans, whom our gentry affect 
to despise, are far less stupid than we ! I know none but the 
Spaniards to whom we must yield the honor of precedence 
in religious folly." 

Again in 1777 the king writes to d'Alembert : *^ A cer- 
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tain nation of the South, called the French, is poking^ it 
nose every where, frequently where it had no business, ant 
carrying the restlessness with which it is itself consame 
from one end of the globe to the other ; it fancies that, b; 
communicating this restlessness to others, it shall diminsl 
the portion that has fallen to its share, and be less agi 
tated ; but this is labor in vain." 

Of the French arms it was impossible that the king shoulc 
entertain a high opinion. For various reasons he would no 
have any French in his army ; and he never conc,eived ai 
idea of visiting Paris, which he used to compare with Sodon 
and Gomorrah. 

With the like impartiality, one might even say aversion^ 
the king expresses his opinion of the decline of French lite- 
rature. In 1769, he writes tod'Alembert: "Your literature 
is on the decline, and, out of a hundred works that are pub- 
lished, it is much to find one that is tolerable." A month 
later he says : <' I must confess that I am quite disgusted 
with the new books that now come out in France. One 
finds in them so much that is superfluous, so many paradox- 
es, such unfounded and incongruous argurhents and with 
these faults so little genius, that one might actually conceive 
a disgust of the sciences themselves, had not the past century 
produced masterpieces of every kind." 

Thiriot, who, from the year 1736, had been the king's lit- 
erary agent and correspondent in Paris at a small salary, 
died there in 1772. D'Alembert immediately proposed 
Suard, and afterwards, at Voltaire's request, Laharpe, for 
the situation. Frederick, however, determined to dispense 
with such an agent in future, in the same spirit that he 
dismissed the French officers of excise, the French comedi- 
ans in Berlin, and the French army-surgeons : " I will have 
no more Frenchmen ; they are too dissolute, and play all 
sorts of knavish tricks." 

When d'Alembert was made acquainted with the king's 
resolution, he wrote as follows : ** Your nfiajesty intends, 
then, not to have any literary correspondent in future. I must 
confess that our literature has somewhat declined : we have 
abundance of thistles, some flowers which very soon fade, 
and little fruit." 

To Voltaire the king wrote : •* If you were still young, I 
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ould employ Messrs. Grimm, de la Harpe, and all the dev- 
est men in Paris to send me your works ; but now All 

at Thiriot has mentioned in his literary reports is not worth 
idinij, the admirable translation of Virgil's Georgics [by 
jlillej excepted. Am I to keep a correspondent in France, 
procure for me the Art of Hair-dressing, dedicated to 
mis Xy., or essays on tactics by young officers who cannot 
bII Vegetius ? works on agrit5ulture, the authors of which 
ver saw a plough ? shoals of dictionaries, and, lastly, 
leluge of wretched compilations, annals, and extracts, the 
ncipal object in which seems to be the sale of the paper 
i ink, and which beyond these are of no value whatever ? 
ok you, this is my reason for dropping this written jour- 

* For Heaven's sake," he writes to d'Alembert in 1782, 
fyour French will produce such trash, do not annoy me 
h it! Let me depart in peace from this world, without 
ing me a disgust of it by the absurd drivelling of writers 
o fancy themselves philosophers, and are nothing but vis- 
aries, fully and firmly believing in their own silly imagi^ 
ions." And, half a year later, he says : " I have given up 
ry thing in your country that relates to the sciences, ex- 
iting the abbe de Lille, the only writer, in my opinion, 

is worthy of the age of Louis XIV." 

cannot refrain from noticing a particular letter, which, 
fVpril, 1776, was copied from German into French journals 

1 which produced an angry expostulation from d'Alem- 
t. V(^hoever is acquainted with Frederick's characteristic 
le, and considers the caustic tone in which he expresses 
iself in the passages just quoted respecting the French 
I their literature, might safely swear that this letter, though 

acknowledged by the king, is genuine, and that, though 
sent to d'Alembert, to whom it purports to be addressed, 
^as nevertheless made public for good reasons. From the 
ntion made in it of the reform of justice,commenced on the 
and finished on the 15th of January, and of the fourteen 
icks of the gout, it must have been written between the 
h of January and the 13th of February, for on Ihe.Iatter 
,the king writes to Voltaire that he had had another violent 
»f gout. The letter in question is as follows : <' For this 
e, my dear friend, I may bie'ss my stars; and, if you love 
VOL. II. N. s. — 13* 
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me, you have reason to rejoice that I have happilf escape 
death. The gout has made fourteen vigorous attacks, an 
it requried all my strength and fortitude to withstand then 
At length I live again for nfyself, for my people, for ir 
friends, and also in some degree for the sciences ; b4it I mu 
tell you that the wretched trash you have sent me has abs< 
lutely disgusted me with reading. I am old, and now tal 
no pleasure in frivolous things. I like what is solid, and, 
I could grow young again, I would forswear the Frencl 
and join the ranks of the English and the Germans. I hai 
seen a great deal, my dear d'Alembert ; I have lived lor 
enough to see the pope's troops wear my uniform, the Je 
utts choose me for their general, and Voltaire write like s 
old woman. I have little new to teil you. As a philosophe 
you do not trouble yourself about polities ; and my Acadeir 
is too stupid to furnish you with any thing of interest, 
have just declared a new war against law abuses, and shou 
be prouder than Perseus if I could destroy the quirks of tb 
hundred-headed monster.-— You have a very good king, ai 
I congratulate you upon it with all my heart. A wise ai 
virtuous king is more formidable than a prince who has noti 
ing but courage^ I hope to see you beve next spring/' 

If these unreserved animadversions are sufficient to e 
culpate Frederick from the charge of inordinate fondness f 
the French and tbeir literature, be has left on the other hai 
an anequivocal monument of the zeal and interest which I 
felt fov the literary honor of his eouatrymen. During t 
stay at Breslau in November, 1778, he t«dk pleasure in co 
versing with aoaae of the literati of that city, and, on one 
t these occasions, he asserted that an author like Tacitus mig 
be translated into French with greater brevity, precision, ai 
harmony than i»to Gernaan. Hertzberg, the minister, undc 
took to show tl>e king that the be was wrong, and with t) 
view he sent to him the 37th and 44th chapteia of the^^c 
mania" in three cohjuDns, the first containing the ongina), tl 
secoad the Fneneh, and the third the German translatio 
In. referenoe to tbe> latter, Frederick observec^ that, <^ ta T 
citua, it is not hia deseriptioft of the manners of theGecma 
that isaodifiiettti t-o reader, but his concise, nervous sty] 
by meaas of which he frequentty ctelineates an entire chi 
aicAer iaa. few werds^ foo tnataace that of Tiberias aad 
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iudiiiB. It 18 this laconic and at the same time pictii- 
que style, which often expresses so many ideas in few 
rds, that our writers ought to imitate — few words and a 
at deal of meaning." 

lertzberg continued to uphold the honor of the Germans, 
I in January, 1780, read to the Academy a dissertation, 
/(rhich he adduced evidence to prove that the north of an* 
fit Germany, between the Rhine and the Vistula, and the 
sent Prussian monarchy in particular, were the primitive 
t of those heroic nations which overthrew the Roman em- 
s and founded the principal states of modern Europe, 
e minister had an opportunity of advancing the same posi- 
fi at the royal table, on which Frederick complacently re- 
)d he was glad that he was a king of the vigorous and val* 
t Germans. 

By these discussions the active mind of Frederick was led 
the composition of an essay "On German Literature, its 
Fects, and the means of its improvement." which, in No-^ 
inber, 1780, he read to Hertzberg, whom he invited to 
ns-Souci for the purpose. He desired him to get it print-. 
, and translated into German. The minister objected to 
ne passages as too severe ; but the king would not listen 
any representations, and merely wrote on the margin of 
» last remonstrance ; " I cannot make any more alterations 
these bagatellers." Professor Thifebault was selected to 
perintend the printing of the original, while Dohm transla-* 
i it into German. 

Such was the origin of a performance truly remarkable 
^ more than one account. If it proves on the one hand 
e patriotic sentiments of the illustrious writer, it shows on 
e other an almost incredible ignorance of the subject which 
) undertook to discuss. Not only was he unacquainted 
ith the works of Klopstock, Wieland, Herder, Abbt, but it 
a fact that he knew not one of those distinguished poets of 
rossia itself, whose genius had cattght inspiration from bis' 
^n glorious achievements-^GIeim, Ramter, Klebt, Lessing^ 
^rsch. Owing to this ignorance, he could thus write to 
'Alembert, when sending his Essay to him : ** We have no 
tM)d writers whatever ; but perhaps they will arise when I 

m walking in the Elysian fields You will laugh at me 

Mr the pains I hare taken to impart some notions of taste 
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and attic salt to a nation which has hitherto known notl 
but how to eat, drink, and fight. Still one would fain 
useful, and a word sown in fertile soil often produces i 
beyond expectation.'' 

In the Essay itself he says : '^ You will perhaps be sur| 
ed that I do not join you in the praise of German literal 
which, in your opinion, is making daily advances. I 1 
our common country as dearly as you do, and therefore 1 1 
care not to praise it before it deserves praise. It would 
something like proclaiming a race-horse winner while h 
yet running. I wait till he has reached the goal, and tl 
my praise is true and sincere." Adverting in another pi 
to the impediments to the formation of a national literati 
he says : <* In Italy, England, and France, authors have 
written in the mother-tongue. Knowledge was conseque 
ly diffused throughout the whole nation. With us the c 
was totally different. Our first-rate scholars were men, v 
loaded their memory with a great many things, peda 
without discernment, dull revivers of obscure phrases, pich 
up in old authors. They wrote to show off their fine Lat 
and, to be admired by foreign pedants, nothing but Lat 
so that their works were lost for nearly all Germany. Hec 
arose two evils : in the first place, the German language v 
not cultivated, but remained covered with its ancient rui 
in the second, the great mass of the nation, which did r 
understand Latin, languished, from want of instruction a 
ignorance of the dead language, in the profoundest darknei 
Such were the obstacles that prevented us from advancii 
so soon as our neighbours. But those who come last som 
times outstrip those who are before them. This may be tl 
case with us sooner than is imagined, if sovereigns have 
taste for the sciences, if they encourage the cultivators ( 
them, if they praise and reward the most deserving. Whc 
^e have Medici, genius will be seen shooting up. Augu 
tuses make Virgils. We shall some time have our cla^s 
writers ; every one will read in order to profit by them ; oi 
neighbours will learn German ; they will be fond of speal 
ing it at courts, and it may be that our language, when in 
proved, refined, and polished, will, through the favour b^ 
stowed on our best writers, spread from one end of Eurof 
to the other. These palmy days of our literature have n 
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arrived ; but they are not far distant. I announce them 
you ; they will soon be here ; I shall not live to see them ; 
iiy age, I dare not hope it. I am like Moses ; I be- 
d the land of promise from afar, but shall not enter it. 
;use the comparison ; I have no wish tp depreciate Moses, 
to place myself on a level with him ; but as for the bright 
'3 of our literature to which we look forward, they are 
rer to me than the bare parched rocks of barren Idumaea.'' 
rhis, it must be confessed, is not the language of a mai^ 
d to the literary interests of Germany. And though the 
Jen days of the literature of that country had, uiikuown 
the illustrious writer, already dawned before he composed 
t Essay, it is impossible for any one to forbare admiring 
sagacity, who knows how completely his patriotic predic- 
I h«n8 since been ful/illed. 
Frederick did far less for the encouragement of universi* 

and schools than might have been expected from so warm 
riend to education and the sciences. In this extensive 
^artment, no essential melioration took place during his 
^n, much as it was needed. Many salutary ordinances 
e issued, but, for carrying them into effect, means were 
iting. The slender revenue was applied in preference to 
nourishment and support of the body of the state: to 

cultivation of wastes ; to the settling of colonists from 
Hgn countries ; to the encouragement of fabrics, manu- 
ures, and commerce ; lastly, to the feeding of the treasu- 
which at that time was deemed absolutely indispensable. 

public instruction on a large scale, the requisite funds 
Id not be afforded, clearly as the king perceived its de- 
sand gladly as he would have remedied them, if that 
Id have been done by good wishes and suitable ordinan- 
, without any expenditure of money. In Frederick's time, 
lie was the most important university in the kingdom ; 

yet, from the year 1730 till the end of his reign, its an- 
I allowance was no more than 7000 dollars. Wolf, the 
ologist, accepted a professorship there, at the persuasion 
Zedlitz, with a salary of 300 dollars (£ 50) ; and Rein- 
1 Forster, who returded from England to become profess- 
>f natural poilosophy, complained to the minister just 
itioned that in Prussia scholars were fed like canary-birds 
worked tike asses. 
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In 1749, a quarrel betw.een an ensign Sydow and a i 
dent of Halle, occasioned a tumult, that disturbed the tc 
for eight days, and terminated in bloodshed and the emi^ 
lion of the students. In consequence of these riots, studc 
who were commoners were forbidden to wear swords, i 
it was enjoined that better discipline should be maintainei 
the universities. Piqued at what they considered as 
abridgment of their privileges^ the members of the univer 
carried knotty sticks surrounded with crape, in token 
mourning for their lost liberty, or buckled up their bo 
and papers in leathern thongs and slung them at their bac 
to show that the sons of the Muses were degraded into sch< 
boys. Since that time, however, the inconvenient fashioi 
Wearing a sword began to fall into disuse at other unive 
ties, where it had been introduced when the nobility bej 
to apply themselves to the study of the sciences, and wor 
sword as a mark of distinction, which was imitated by 
commoners. 

When Frederick was at Halle, in 1754, he desired p 
fessor Meyer to hold lectures on Locke's Essay on the Hun 
Understanding. The course was actually held, butatten< 
by no more than four regular auditors, one of whom i 
Zelidtz, afterwards minister. In 1782,says Preuss, a mil 
ter of justice still living was the only hearer of the celebra 
Semler's lectures on ecclesiastical history. 

That the king was duly impressed with the importance 
the subject of public instruction is evident from many pas 
ges in his letters and other works. — In September, 1772, 
writes to d'Alembert : " Attention to education is an essen 
point, which princes ought not to neglect, and which 
extend even to my provincial schools. These are the h 
bies of my old age, and I withdraw myself in some measi 
from the noble profession on which M. de Guibert gi 
such eloquent instructions." Three weeks later, in a let 
to the same friend, he says : "The more one advances 
age, the more one is convinced of the harm done to soci( 
by the neglected education of youth. I strive in every v 
to prevent this mischief, and am reforming the universiti 
the gymnasiums, and even the provincial schools. But 
takes thirty years before one sees the fruit ; I shall not re 
it: but I shall rejoice in having procured my country t 
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efit, which it is still without." — "The education of 
til," says Frederick in another place, '' must be considered 
me of the principal objects of a government : it has an 
jence upon every thing:" and to this object he dedicated 
admirable Essay on Education. 

shall conclude this chapter with a slight glance at the 
8 of the drama in Prussia, during the latter half of 
rierick's reign. 

'he French company of comedians, whom the king en- 
ed in 1740, were at first in high favor. They performed 
he elector's saloon in the palace, or in the green garden- 
itre at Monbijou, where Voltaire played in the king's 
lence the part of Cicero in Catiline and Orosmane in Zaire* 
L775, the celebrated le Kain, whom the king engaged for 
le weeks, performed in a series of characters ; but neither 
lor Autrene could gain the admiration of the monarch. In 
same year, however, Frederick employed Boumann to 
:t a new theatre for the French company, in the middle 
he market of the gens-d'armes. This house, which bore 
inscription, Ridrntur et corriguntur mores, and had 
ommodalion for 1200 spectators, was opened in April, 
f6, but was much injured by the German theatre. Baron 
lim, the director, proposed to attract spectators by panto- 
nes, but Frederick said, *' No, I cannot sanction panto^ 
nes; there is too much scenic exhibition in Berlin already, 
I more than is ne(iessary for rational amusement." When, 
n afterwards, on the breaking out of the Bavarian sue- 
sion war, the baron solicited an increased allowance for 
French theatre, the king immediately replied: "The 
sent circumstances are preparing graver scenes ; one can 
I dispense with comic ones, and so I strike off the sala- 
3 and pensions of all the actors and actresses of my French 
atre." Such was the end of that company. 
The Italian opera was still continued without interruption, 
performances were gratuitous, and confined to the season 
the carnival and the birthdays of some of the members of 
5 royal family. The king, on entering the house was re- 
ived with the military tones of trumpets and kettle-drums: 
took his place among his generals and officers, in the 
>nt of the pit, half of which was filled with private soldiers 
longing to all the regiments of the garrison ; and, leaning 
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at times against the partition between the pit and the 
chestra, he was accustomed to look at the notes lying bef 
the director of the band. The king clapped, but he alo 
to express his approbation of the orchestra, or of a siogei 
for example, Mara, in the latter years of his life. 

The eminent vocalist just mentioned, born in 1749. 
Cassel, was the daughter of the town-musician, nan 
Schmeling. As a child, only nine years old, she ezci 
universal astonishment by her performance on the violin, a 
gave concerts in Frankfurt on the Mayn, Vienna, and L< 
don. Here she was instructed in singing by Paradisi, a 
afterwards by Hiller of Leipzig, and acquired great celebr 
as a vocalist, and also as a performer on the harpischo 
Frederick heard of her, would not believe that a Germ 
organ could execute any thing tolerable, and sent for her 
Berlin, in 1770. He put into her hand the bravura, j 
paventif in Graun^s opera Britanico ; and as she sang it (n 
the notes without hesitation, he cried, '* Bravo!" and < 
gaged her at a salary of 3000 dollars. In Berlin shemarri 
Mara, a performer on the violoncello, a dissolute fellow, w 
not only squandered this salary, but the many thousands 
pounds which she received at a later period in London. F 
some years she resided in Moscow, where, on the death 
her husband, from whom she had been long parted, she 
said to have married her companion, Florio. By the confl 
gration of Moscow in 1813, her house was destroyed', wi 
all she possessed. She th.en removed to Reval, where si 
supported herself by teaching, and died in 1833, at the a| 
of 84. 

We have seen that, during the reign of Frederick Willia 
I., there was nothing like a German theatre either in Berl 
or in any part of the Prussian dominions. This cannot a{ 
pear surprising, when it is known how inveterate were tl 
prejudices entertained against actors, even after Frederick 
accession. In 1743, Peter Hiilfferding, who had a licena 
to play with his company all over the kingdom, complaine 
to the regency, that not only were some of the clergy < 
Konigsberg in the habit of denouncing his dramatic exhib 
tions in the severest terms from the pulpit, but that four c 
them had, in spite of his most earnest solicitations, refused t 
visit and to administer the sacrament to a deceased actor on hi 
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deatb->bed ; nay, he was even apprehensive that he would be 
denied the rites of christian burial. The authorities, in con- 
sequence, took upon then^selves the arrangements for the 
funeral, and directed what music should be performed on the 
oceasion. 

At this time, in fact, none but itinerant companies of 
German comedians existed in the Prussian dominions. One 
of these, under the management of Sch^Vnemann, which, in 
1742, came, for the first time, by special royal command^ 
from Breslau to Berlin, displayed superior taste and talent in 
its performances, and represented pieces by native writers, 
Schlegcl, Gottsched, Quistorp, Gellert, and Kriiger, as well 
as translations from Corneilie, IVloliere, and Voltaire. To 
this company then belonged Ekhof, who, without models, and 
solely by the study of truth and nature, became, in spite of 
personal defects and a treacherous memory, the admiration 
of all Germany, both as a tragic and comio actor. The rep- 
resentations were given in the town-^ball, for the use of 
which Schonemann had to pay. 

The drama, likewise, brought to the capital Francis Schucb, 
who opened a booth, like those seen at our fairs, in the 
gens-d'armcs market, in 1754, with '< the Earl of Essex,'^ 
irom the English of Banks. The performances of Schueb's 
company were well frequented. The stage derived at this 
time a powerful support from the patriotic efforts of enlight- 
ened writers for the improvement of the German drama; 
and in 1756, Lessing, Mendelssohn, and Nicolai, the book- 
seller, ^et apart the pro&ts arising from their periodical work, 
entitled, Bibliothek der achdnen Wiasensohaften^ for a prize 
for the best tragedy. The new impulse thus given to the 
drama produced a corresponding solicitude in those who had 
to personify its Creations for the improvement of their art. 
Schuch died in 1763, and in the following year his son built 
the first German theatre in Berlin, which was capable of ao 
commodating 800 spectators, and where he represented 
pieces by Lessing, Weisse, and Schlegel. 

It was not till 1771 that the first privilege for a permanent 
theatre in Berlin was . obtained by Koch, who, by the pr<v 
duction of Lessing's masterpieces and the classic works of 
foreigners upon the stage, zealously contributed to the 
advancement of the dramatic art. In 1772, he solicited for 
VOL. II. N. s. — 14 
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his company the designation of Hofshauspider — actors 
the court, or to the king. Frederick replied, that, " thoi 
his majesty had an objection to grant Koch's company 
character applied for, still, in consideration of their extrs 
dinary professional talents^ he wished some other suits 
designation to be devised and proposed, which might 
only serve for a distinction from all other comedians, but as 
encouragement to them to cultivate their talents still furtt 
and to do honor to the German theatre." Massoiv, 
minister, proposed several titles, but Koch declined them 
as not having an express reference to his company. 

Under Koch's successor, Dobbelin, the German thei 
continued to prosper. The king, seeing that, while the 
tional drama was warmly patronized by the public, the Frei 
house was deserted, censured what appeared to him the I 
taste of the people of Berlin ; nor was he the only one i 
was displeased with the new productions of the Gern 
school. Sulzer, who was otherwise adverse to every th 
French, writes, in 1774, toBodmer: "Report says, that! 
Gothe of Frankfurt is here, to see the representations of 
Gotz and his Clavigo at the theatre. I have seen the fi 
but I could not stay to the end of that confused and coi 
sing piece." 

It will amuse the reader to see what the king him 
thought of this very piece, and likewise his opinion of 
productions of our unrivalled Shakspeare. " If any < 
would convince himself what a want of taste has prevai 
up to the present day in Germany, let him only go to 
public theatres. There he will see them performing 
abominable plays of Shakspeare, which have been transia 
into our language and the whole assembly taking the utnr 
delight in these ridiculous farces, which are only fit for 
savages in Canada : so I call them, because they sin agai 
all the rules of the drama ; and these rules are not arbitra 
they are established on a solid basis by Aristotle in his . 
of Poetry. He prescribes unity of place, unity of time, s 
unity of action, as the only means of producing an inten 
ing tragedy. In those English plays, the action frequer 
occupies several years. What becomes of probability ! 
one moment, working men and grave-diggers come forw 
and speak in character ; in the next, princes and quec 
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w can this strange medley of the low and the lofty, of 
burlesque and the tragic, touch and please ! Shakspeare 
tainty deserves pardon for these extravagances, as at his 
e the art had only just begun to germinate : but there 
just appeared a Gotz von Berlichingen, a detestable imi- 
on of those wretched English plays ; it is brought out on 
stage ; the audience applauds, and calls with enthusiasm 
a repetition of this disgusting trash. I nm well aware 
t there is no disputing about taste; still, I must be permit- 
to isay, that people who take as much pleasure in the 
Is of .rope*dancers and in pi>ppet-shows would rather have 
ir ey«s gratified tlian their minds, and prefer mere spec- 
ie to that, which moves the heart." 
tVheR the reader considers that Frederick's taste had 
^n formed exclusively by t4ie pompous inanitiesof the 
inch drama, he will not be surprised at this harsh condem- 
fion of what we regard as the holy writ of thCj English 
ge, and that heshould be utterly incapable of appreciating 
Luties, with /which indeed it is very doubtful if he was 
in acquainted* It is scaroely necessary to add that the 
tz voo Berlichingen, on which the like sweeping censure 
[>assed, was the play by ^a translation of which Walter 
ott first introduced his name to the notice of the British 
blic 

If, iiowever, the king ^iid not encourage the German 
satre, he left it full scope in the choice of plays for repre- 
itatioR* For his birthday, in 1777, lieutenant Bonin, of 
s gens-d'armes, wrote an after-piece, intitled " The Patrit- 
i" in which the sovereign himself was called plain Fritz, 
d sergeant-major Adriani, of the king's life-guard, was 
ought upon the stage, by the name of Richter, in full uni- 
rm. Colonel Scbeel, commander of the battalion of the 
enadier guard, took particular oflfence at this use of the 
tpular designation of his majesty ; and Adriani was in- 
nsed with the manager for his audacity in exhibiting a liv- 
g picture of himself on the boards ; but in this matter the 
anager had the king entirely on his side, and continued to 
irform The Patriot, which soon became a great favorite 
ith the public, and whatever else he thought proper. 
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CHAPTER VL 

We have teen the picture which Frederick draws of hie 
self towards the conclusion of the seven years' war. Tt 
portrait was but too accurate. The toils, the hardships, tl 
privations of a military life, and the cares and anxieties 
the mortal struggle, bad given him the appearance of age 
a time of life when many men retain all the vigor and near 
all the elasticity that they ever possessed. He now began 
stoop, and his head to incline to the right side^ propafa 
owing to a habit acquired in playing on the flute. 
It was at this time, too, that he was never seen in any oth 
than that characteristic dress which might almost be eonsi 
ered as part of the man. Of this dress and of tris pers< 
Dr. Moore, who it is true, saw him at a much later perio 
has left a description which, however, will apply to the who 
of this portion of his life. " The king of Prussia,'' says th 
traveller, '< is below the middle size, well made, and remar 
ably active for his time of life. His look announces spt 
and penetration. He has fine blue eyes ; and, in my opi 
ion, his countenance upon the, whole is agreeable. Sot 
who have seen him are of a different opinion, all who judj 
from his portraits only must be so ; for although I have sei 
many which have a little resemblance to him, and soe 
which have a great deal, yet none of them do him justic 
His features acquire a wonderful degree of animation wh4 
he converses. He stoops considerably, and inclines his hei 
considerably to one side. His tone of voice is the clearc 
and most agreeable in conversation I ever. heard. He spea 
a great deal ; yet those who hear hini regret that he do 
not speak a great deal more. His observations are alwa 
lively, very often just, and few men possess the talent of re 
artee in greater perfection. He hardly ever varies his drei 
which consists of a blue coat, hned and faced with red, ai 
yellow waistcoat and breeches. He always wears boots wi 
hussar tops, which fall in wrinkles about his ankles, and a 
oftener of a dark brown than a black color. His hat wou 
be thought extravagantly large in England, though it is 
the size commonly used by the Prussian officers oif cavair 
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B[e generally wears one of the large side corners over his 
brehead and eyes, and the front cock on one side. He wears 
lis hair cued behind, and dressed with a single buckle on each 
ide. From its being very carelessly put up and unequally 
towdered, we may naturally conclude that the friseur has 
»een greatly hurried in the execution of his office. Houses 

very large gold snuflf-box, the lid ornamented with dia- 
londs, and takes an immoderate quantity of Spanish snuff, 
he marks of Avhich often appear on his waistcoat and 
reeches. These are also liable to be soiled by the paws of 
ivo or three greyhounds, which he often caresses." 

The only deviation which the king made from the dress 

ere described was on days of high ceremony, when he wore 

uniform of embroidered velvet ; and, in the presence of 

I ustrious foreigners, he was accustomed to add one of the 

iree foreign orders which had been conferred upon him. 

These were the Polifih order of the White Eagle, the 
wedish of the Seraphim, and the Russian order of St. An- 
rew, sent to him by the empress Elisabeth, and set with 
iamor.ds worth 30,000 rubles. In 1787, when Finkenstein 
id Hertzberg were about to send back these decorations, 
le diamonds belonging to the latter were missing. 

The front of false hair, w<M'n by the king till the end of 
is life, was black and powdered, except in time of mourn- 
g, when it was without powder, notwithstanding the strong 
>ntrast formed by the gray natural hair which peeped forth 
om beneath it. His habits, views, and sentiments, had also 
idergone considerable change during the war. He had 
linquished supper, a meal which in earlier iife he had par* 
^ularly enjoyed ; but his concerts were still kept up, though 
[»m the loss of his front teeth. he played with less facility 
an formerly on his favorite instrument. Dr. Burney, who 
sited Prussia in 1772, and whose judgement cannot be 
lestioned, has thus described his execution on the flute : 
lis majesty's embouchure was clear and even, his finger 
illiant, and his taste pure and simple. I was much pleased 
id even surprised with the neatness of his execution in the 
legros, as well as by his expression and feeling in the 
agio : in short, his performance surpassed in many par- 
^ulars any thing I had ever heard among dilettanti^ and 
VOL. II. N. s. — 14* 
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even professors. His majesty played three long and difficu 
concertos successively, and all with equal perfection," 

Those who had the honor of being selected for his ordinar 
associates, but had, perhaps, no invitation to these niusica 
entertainments, came as soon as they were over for the pui 
pose of con versing. Among them were not only distinguishe 
generals, but also men of talents belonging to other profes 
sions, both Protestants and Catholics. The conversatioi 
was often extremely lively, witty, and more than humorous 
for, bashful as Frederick was in regard to his person, he wa 
very free in his language, especially at table, where be im 
posed no restraint on himself and called every thing by it 
proper name. At half past nine, supper was served for hi 
visiters ; it lasted not much more than half an hour. In late 
yearw«}, as the circle of old friends decreased, these eveninj 
parties lost much of their charm. 

The precise time when Frederick began to lake snufFi 
not known. So early as 1743, he commissioned baroi 
Chambrier, his ambassad<)r in Paris, to procure for him Span 
ish snuflT of the same sort that the queen of Spain used. L 
the sequel, his fondness for this snuff, of which he alway 
kept a large stock, occasioned, his chief expense. He alway 
carried two rich snuff-boxes in his pockets, ftnd five or si 
lay filled upon the tables; altogether he had above a hundred 
The plainest of these boxes cost not less than 2000 dollan 
and the richest not more than 10,000. At his death ther 
were found 130, while the rest of his jewelry consisted c 
only two watches and a very small number of rings. The val 
ue of the trinkets of this kind left by the king has been falsel 
estimated at four or five million dollars. Now it is know 
that, out of his fixed allowance of 1,200,000 dollars, he neve 
apent more for himself and his etablishment than 222,00 
per year ; and, if we compute all the boxes which he left i 
the very highest rate, the amount will not reach a millio 
and a half. Probably they had not cost half that sum. 

Frederick never rode any but English horses ; they wer 
tall, strong, but by no means of pure blood. After the fin 
triali he gave them a name, after which none durst moui 
them but the grooms who took them out for exercise, and rod 
Jvithout saddle. The king never wore spurs : by way < 
chastising or stimulating the animal, he struck it with h 
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tick between the ears. He had in general from 40 to 60 
addle-horses, and in the year 1754, above 100; the choicest 
f these accompanied him to the field, and he sent for 
tbers as he wanted them. Fearlessly as be exposed 
lis own person on all occasions, it is not surprising that, 
s we have seen, many of his horses should have been 
illed and wounded : one of them, a bay, named I presume 
rom his swiftness, The Bird, was wounded seven times du* 
ng the seven years' war. After the battle of Kunersdorf, 
le Little Gray was well known in the army. The two 
bssack horses which general Czernitschef presented to the 
ing in 1762, he frequently rode about thai time to the de* 
ght of the Cossacks ; but a very handsome animal, which 
[>re the name of Lord Bute, was doomed (o draw orange- 
ees with the mules when that minister deserted the cause 
f Prussia. Caesar, a roan, bought in 1760, shared in the 
erils of Burkersdorf and Reichenbacb ; the king was very 
>nd of this borse, which, when old, stood in his stall with- 
lit halter, and was allowed to stroll at will about the plea- 
ire^grounds at Potsdam, So well did this animal know 
le king, that he always expressed great delight when his 
lajesty came from Sans Souci to the parade at Potsdam, and 
rederick frequently cut short the business of the parade 
hen Cassar was in the way. He died of apoplexy in the 
leasure-grounds at Potsdam, and was buried on the spot 
'here he fell. 

But Conde, a piebald gelding, appears to have gained the 
ing's favour in a higher degree than any of his horses by 
is extraordinary qualities. At the first trial of him, in the 
pring of 1777, the king was so pleased with the noble ani- 
lal, that, on dismounting, he named him, and expressly de- 
red that particular care should be taken of him. He was 
nmediately conducted to Sans Souci, and thenceforward 
'as one of the ten horses usually kept there. The king con- 
eived a gradually increasing fondness for him ; By his de- 
re Conde \vas brought out to him almost every day, and he 
id him with sugar, melons, and figs. So well did this ani- 
lal know his benefactor, that, the moment he was at liberty, 
e would run up to his master in expectation of the usual 
elicacies ; he would even follow him into the palace, and 
nee broke several squares of marble in the pavement of the 
all. For this horse Frederick had two sets of furniture 
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made of blue velvet richly embroidered ~with silver ; and 1 
never rode him but to the town or for an airing. The Pot 
dam autumn manceuvres were Conde's hardest service. Tt 
king left him at home in the Bavarian succession war ; an 
Count Schwerin, master of the horse, was charged to po 
particular attention to him, and to report about him to tli 
king from time to time. On his return from the field, th 
king's first inquiry was after Cond^, who, indeed, fully d< 
served this extraordinary preference. He was a handsom 
animal, absolutely free from vice, perfectly docile, afraid < 
nothing, and not at all affected by the loudest report of arti 
lery ; at the same time he was remarkably lively and gooc 
tempered. After the king's death, Cond6 was placed in th 
royal stud at Neustadt on the Posse, but afterwards trans 
ferred to the Veterinary School in Berlin, with a charge tht 
particular care should be taken of him. He died in 180^ 
at the age of 38 years. His skeleton is preserved at th 
Veterinary School, as is also his skin stuflTed, to which 
head carved in wood from the life has been fitted. 

Whenever Frederick rode into the town, it was always 
joyous event for the people. The inhabitants thronged t 
their doors and bowed respectfully, and he returned thei 
salutations by taking off his hat. Many walked along o 
each side of him, that they might have a longer and bettc 
view of the old king. A great number of boys always ra 
before and beside him ; they greeted the father of the cour 
try with shouts, flung their caps into the air, wiped the duj 
from his boots, and played all sorts of pranks. Frederic 
never disturbed the urchins in their joy ; only, when the 
went too far, and teazed his horse and made him shy, h 
would rap out a few sharp threats, and ride quietly Torward 
It is related that one day, when the young troop were to 
annoying, he lifted his crutch-stick, and, shaking it at them 
bade them begone to school, whidi drew a peal of laughte 
from the sau«y rogues, one of whom cried out: "Aprett; 
king indeed ! why, he does not know that Wednesday is i 
half holiday r 

In like manner, the higher classes, who had admittance U 
the opera, thronged to see him when he entered the theatre 
" My heart always throbs," says an eye-witness, " when xh 
trumpets and kettle-drums proclaim his entrance; the people 
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Imost crush one another to sbe him^ and the old soldiers 
eloiV have eyes for nothing, else." 

The new palace of Sand Souei, virhich the king built after 
le seven years' war, he inhabited at first for a few summers ; 
lit, taking a dislike to it for k residence, he afterwards went 
tither only when he had visiters, for whom the old palace 
as too small, and returned to the latter as soon as they 
ere gone. FredeHck occupied only one half of this i^eautiful 
immer abode — three rooms, an aleove, and library. The 
iher half was reserved for princes, generals, and ministers 
ho were invited or summoned thither. As the two halls 
f Sans Souci were not spaeious enough for dining-rooms at 
le time of reviews, the contiguous orangery was turned into 
ills and chambers. 

When the king was at Sans-Souci, a subaltern and six 
renadiers of the life-guard came every evening from Pots- 
am to do duty during the night, but returned vo town at the 
iveille. Zimmermann, in his well-known work '' On Soli- 
ude," has eloquently adverted to the feelihg of personal se- 
jrity manifested by the great king. " At Sans-Souci, where 
lat old god of war forges his thunderbolts, and his mind 
reduces works for posterity: where~ iie rules^ii^^e©ple-ii8 
le best of fathers governs his family ; where, during one- 
alf of the day he reads the petitions and complaints of the 
leanest citizen and peasant, and is continually dispensing 
ist sums for the relief of l>ia subjects, without expecting to 
3 repaid, without any other object than the general welfare ; 
nd where, during the other half, be is the poet and philoso- 
her — there reigns, far and wide, a silence so profound that 
ou may hear the slightest breath of every gentle breeze. I 
scended this hill for the first time in the twilight of a winter 
i^ening. When I beheld before me the small habitaticMi of 
lis convulser of the world, and was near his apartment, I 
iw a light, it is true, but no sentry before the door of the 
ero, not a creature to ask me who I was and what I wanted, 
saw nothing, and walked free and joyous past that small 
nd silent dwelling." In 1785, count Warlensleben, then 
nsign, went one evening with a page of the king's to Sans- 
louci ; and there, in the second room, be saw, through the 
oor which stood ajar, Frederick slumbering on a couch, 
ath no other attendant but a sleeping valet. Compare the 
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anxious precautions which the great of the earth in gener 
deern necessary for their safety with that implicit confident 
whieh Frederick, as the father of his country, reposed in U 
affection of his people. 

We know with what zest Frederick entered in early lii 
ii^to the pleasures and pursuits of his young associate 
Even after his accession to the throne, we have found hii 
cherishing the same warm and kindly feelings which he tht 
expresses in a letter to Jordan, in 1742 — "All I wish is thi 
I may not be spoiled by prosperity. I hope my friends wi 
always find me the same that I have been ; sometimes moi 
engaged, fuller of care, uneasy but ever ready to prove ths 
I love lliem with all my heart, and that I am rather the 
brother, their friend, their fellow-citizen, than their sovc 
reign.'' Advancing years and increased experience threw 
gloom over his view of men and things. " I have met," h 
says, " with so much perfidy, baseness, and ingratitude, thi 
it would be very pardonable if I were to cease to believe i 
virtue ; but my lord Marischal has revived that belief in xm 
and this soothes me." The same sentiment he has elsewhei 
expressed in these terms— ^^ He who imagines that all me 
^re devils, and wrecks his rage upon them without mere; 
has the visions of a savage misanthropist ; he who regarc 
them all as angels, and suffers them to do what they pleasi 
dreams like a weak-headed Capuchin. But he who believ< 
that they are neither all good nor all bad, who rewards goo 
actions above their deserts, and punishes evil ones belo 
them, who shows indulgence to frailties and humanity to e^ 
ery one — he acts as a rational man is sure to act." 

This practical view of things seems to have undergone 
considerable change in the later period of life. When, i 
Frederick's conversation with Sulzer, he inquired how tl 
schools under his direction were going on, and the profe 
sor replied that, since the adoption of Rousseau's principl 
that man is naturally well-disposed, they had begun to go c 
better, the king exclaimed — " Ah, my dear Sulzer, you ai 
not sufficienlly acquainted with the cursed race to which vt 
belong !" This unfavorable view of mankind may be in pa 
attributable to the natural disposition of the mind, in declii 
ing years and under the infirmities of age, to look at the dai 
side of things ; though it must be confessed that the blac 
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gratitude, dishonesty, nay, even treason, of many who had 
)en objects of his especial favor, n)ight almost excuse so 
vere an opinion. Towards the end of the king's reign, 
deed, men who had previously enjoyed his entire confidence 
;perienced the effects of ill-humor or mistrust. Hence, 
lien count Gortz, the Prussian ambassador in Petersburg, 
bo received many a despatch couched in terms of caustic 
It undeserved severity, complained on the subject to Hertz- 
rg» the latter replied—" Your excellency would be paci- 
d if you were to read the answers which I receive to ev- 
f thing that I propose with the best intention, and that is 
^quently adopted a few days afterwards." 
But frail as the tenement of that great soul began to he—- 
d to this cause must, no doubt, be ascribed much of, the 
spicion and ill-bumor now shown by the king, as well in 
blic affairs as in private intercourse, and his altered views 
the world and of mankind — still he led the same active 
e as ever, and labored with the same indefatigable perse- 
ranee for the welfare of his subjects. He writes to Voi- 
re, in 1773 — "I have now been back above a month from 
f tours. I was in Prussia to abolish villanage, to repeal 
rbarous laws, to institute more rational ones in their stead, 
open a canal to connect the Vistula, the Netze, the Warthe^ 
3 Oder, and the Elbe, to rebuild towns which have been 
serted ever since the plague in 1709, to drain marshes one 
ndred miles long, and to establish a police, the very name 
which was unknown there. I then went to Silesia, and 
eered my poor Ignalians* under the severity of the court 
Rome, gave new strength to their order, and divided 
sm into several provinces. In this manner, I render them 
rviceable to the state, as I require their schools to apply 
Bmselves to the instruction of youth, to which they will 
w be entirely devoted. I have, moreover, made arrange- 
snts for the erection of sixty villages, each to contain 
enty families, in Upper Silesia, on land hitherto unculti- 
ted ; caused roads for the promotion of trade to be car- 
id through the mountains; and ordered two villages there, 
lich have been burned down, to be rebuilt of brick and 
me, instead of the wooden houses which they had before." 

* The Jesuits, whose founder was Ignatus Loyola. 
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In 1775 he writes to the same correspondent — '^ I am ini 
nitely obliged to you for the seeds which you have sent m< 
Would any one suppose that our letters related to the sc 
ence of Triptolemus, and that the question which of us tw 
cultivated his^and in the best manner was nnooted in them 
That science, however, is the first of all, and without it thei 
would be no traders, no courtiers, no kings, poets, and ph 
losophers. The produce of the soil alone constitutes tru 
wealth. He who improves his land brings into cultivatio 
that which is waste, and drains marshes, makes conquest 
from barbarism, and affords subsistence to colonists. Thes 
being then enabled to marry, contribute cheerfully to th 
propagation of their kiod^ and augment the numb^ of in 
dustrious citizens. 

'f We have imitated here the artificial pastures of th 
English, and have succeeded very well with them, so tha 
we keep one-third more cattle. Their plough and thei 
sowing-machine have not answered so well : our soil is most 
]y too light for the formef^ and the latter is too dear for.th 
common peasant and the farmer. On the other hand, w 
have managed to rear rhubarb in our gardens. It retains a 
its properties, and may be used in the same manner as th 
oriental. We have raised this year 10,000 pounds of sill 
and increased the number of beehives one-third. 

" These are the rattles of my old age : for the mind is ca 
pable of enjoying such pleasures even after the imaginatio 
is extinct.'' 

Again in 1777 the king writes: "I am just returned fror 
Silesia, where I have been much pleased. Agriculture i 
making perceptible progress there, and manufuctures ar 
thriving. We have sold five million dollars' worth of liner 
and 1,200,000 of wollen cloth to foreigners. There ha 
been discovered in the mountains a mine of cobalt, by wbici 
all Silesia will be supplied with that material ; we make vit 
riol, which is as good as the foreign ; and a very ingeniou 
man produces indigo, which is not inferior to that of India 
Iron IS converted advantageously into steel, and by a mud 
simpler process than that proposed by Reaumur. Our pop 
ulation has increased about 180,000 souls since the yea 
1756. In short, all the plagues which ruined this poor coun 
try may be said to exist no longer : and, to confess the truth. 
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aflfords me peculiar gratification to have raised again to 
osperity a province which was so deely depressed/' 
Such were the pleasures, such the occupations, which 
-edertck calls ^' the rattles of his age." 
Frederick considered himself as merely the steward of the 
operty of his subjects. He knew what toil it costs the 
»or to pay their proportion of the taxes, while these are 
ten so recklessly squandered. Frugality therefore was in 
m a distinguished virtue, and he was frequently recom- 
ending principles of economy to others. 
A country clergyman, in the simplicity of his heart, once 
licited from the kihg an order that his congregation should 
ipply him with forage for a horse, because he was obliged 
walk to do duty at a chapel in a distant part of his parish, 
hich was extremely fatiguing to him. Underneath his pe- 
ion Frederick wrote : ** The • Bible does not say ride into 
I the world, but go^ into all the world and preach to all 
itions." 

The envoys or plenipotentiaries whom Frederick kept at 
ireign courts had very moderate salaries. He recommended 
I them '^ not to spare the soup," meaning that they should 
ve frequent dinners, <' but," said baron Haman, who had 
3en his minister at Paris and the Hague, '^he does not give 
lough to make it &;ood." In fact, be allowed only six 
lousand rix-dollars to his ambassadors in Paris, London, 
ienna, and Petersburg. The others had only four thou- 
ind. " He proposed in my time," says Thi^bault, " to 
ind baron Knyphausen to Vienna. He refused the ap- 
ointment, saying: <I have had the honor, sire, of serving 
Du in Paris and in London : during the first of these mis* 
ons 1 was forced to sell one of my estates, and another 
iiring the second ; I have now left but one of the three 
mt formed my patrimony ; permit me to retain that. Your 
lajesty will find plenty of persons to represent you at Vien- 
a, while spending no more than six thousand rix-dollars : 
ut I have not learned that Secret. Either I should serve 
ou ill, or I should ruin myself.' — < Well, then,' replied the 
ing, who was aware of Knyphausen's merit, * consider what 
ou would like to be, for I cannot leave you unemployed ; 

* The German verb geken^ to ^Of implies that the mode of going is on 
>ot. 
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tell me what you think would suit you/ The btron woulc 
not ask for the post of mioister : he solidted oaly the ap 
pointaaeot of director-general of commerce, which was girei 
, to him. Knyphausen's example was followed by others, msa 
so general became the desire to avoid the brilliant and hon 
orable posts of ministers to other courts that the king wa 
sometimes obliged to have recourse to foreigners." 

Ingratitude was an abomination to the king. *< It is," sail 
be, ^' the blackest, the most horrible, the most heinous of al 
vices. The ungrateful person who has no sense of benefit 
conferred commits high-treason against human society, fo 
he spoils, poisons, and utterly destroys the sweets of friend 
ship. He is sensible of injuries but not of services render 
ed, and carries perfidy to the highest pitch, since he repay 
good with evil. A spirit so degenerate, so debased belov 
humanity, acts contrary to its own advantage ; for there i 
not an individual, however exalted, who, since be is by na 
ture weak, can do without his fellow«men ; and an ungrate 
ful wretch who is thrust out by society renders himself un 
worthy of ever having new benefits confened upon him 
One ought to be incessantly ^ying out to men : < Be kinc 
and humane, because ye are weak and have need of assist 
ance ; be just towards others, that ye may have a right oi 
your part to the protection of the law against injury fron 
others, or what comes to the same point : Do not unto oth 
ers what ye would not that they should do unto yon." 

From this sentiment of gratitude proceeded the king'i 
affection for his parents, and especially for bis mother : hi 
delighted to see others follow the same natural impulse of th< 
heart, as I shall have occasion to shew presently in treating 
of his household ; and there are not wanting proofii how ab 
horrent to his feelings was the violation of filial duty. Her< 
is one of them : 

In one of the districts of Brandeobm^, the post of provin 
cial councillor became vacant. The choice fell unanimonslj 
upon a gentleman of landed ploperty ; and it was submittec 
to the king for his confirmation. The rc^port presented at 
the same- time contained nnny encoDinms on the person whc 
had been selected. The cabinet^couacinor, when reading i 
to the king, observed him assume a stern and thoughtfu 
look. <* Your majesty must certainly know the family,^ saic 
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le ; "it has produced many meritorious men." — " Then I 
Sim sorry," replied Frederick, ^' that just this one should be 
in exception : I shall not confirm the choice. Hark you, 
this man was for a long time at law with his own mother : 
ind when she was dangerously ill, he insisted on her taking 
m oath upon her sick bed. To a man with such a heart I 
[^nnot entrust the welfare of my subjects." 

There is only one instance during his whole long reign in 
Kvhich Frederick appointed an absolutely unworthy person 
Lo the post of minister. This was Gome, who was descended 
from a noble family in the margravate of Brandenburg, and 
evhose father had won esteem as minister of finance to 
Frederick William I. Having acquired large property by 
marriage, he resigned the post of councillor to the Chamber 
Qf Breslau. In 1774, to the general astonishment, he was 
appointed minister of finance. It was not known till after 
his fall to what means he owed his elevation, and how scan- 
dalously the king had been deceived. 

Gome was a man of very weak understanding and of 
great, often childish, vanity. He bought extensive lordships 
in Poland, where he lived in princely splendor, was natural- 
ised, and is said to have really fed himself with the idea of 
becoming king of Poland, in case of the deposition or death 
of Stanislaus Foniatowsky. For his immoderate expenditure 
and his silly pians he needed a great deal of money, and this 
he procured by means of the Commercial Company, with the 
direction of which he was entrusted. Hence arose great de- 
falcations, which he long contrived to conceal. When, 
however, they were discovered, and Frederick had collected 
sufficient proofs of the delinquency of his minister, he 
Ordered him to be apprehended in his own house in January, 
1782, and his whole administration to be rigorously examined 
by a commission appointed for the purpose. In the course 
of this investigation it was discovered that Galster, whom I 
have had occasion to mention as one of the king's cabinet- 
councillors, had been bribed by a large sum of money to rec- 
ommend this wholly unfit person for the office which he had 
so unworthily held, and that he had contrived to keep his 
delinquencies for a long time from the knowledge of the 
sovereign. Gorne was convicted of gross peculation, and 
stripped by a judicial procedure of all honors and dignities. 
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His whole property was sequestrated, and be was sentenci 
to imprisonment in a fortress for life. The state lost by hi 
upwards of a million dollars : the king nevertheless reli 
quished all his property to his private creditors, saying: '' 
is my own fault for making so bad a choice." Gorne w 
shut up in Spandau till Frederick's death, when he was r 
leased by the new king, who granted him a small pension. 

We have already seen on various occasions that Frederi< 
was truly a citizen-king. *' Whenever I ride out in Berlin 
he once observed, " 1 must almost always have my hat in n 
hand." Pollnitz was of opinion that he had no need to noti 
every one who bowed to him. " Ay, and why not ?" e 
claimed the king: " they are men just as well as myself." 

But with all his condescension, Frederick knew how 
maintain the dignity of the sovereign. Soon after his acc€ 
sion to the throne, he was informed that there was still iivii 
in Potsdam a very aged invalid who had served und 
Frederick I. He sent for him, and received him so affab 
that the veteran gradually grew very chatty, and at leng 
touched a point on which the king was particularly tend< 
" When your majesty's father was prince-royal," said he, " 
once attended him as his orderly. He was going with tl 
Prince of Dessau from Berlin to Potsdam, when they foui 
by the way a herdsman asleep at Zehlendorf, and cut ( 
some of his cows' tails." — ** That is not true," cried Fred 
rick harshly, interrupting him with a look of displeasur 
Calling a chamber-hussar, he bade him hand the old man 
few pieces of gold, and retired. But for his loquacity tl 
poor fellow would probably have obtained a pension. 

One day, when the king was taking a ride at Potsdam, 1 
met the children of the orphan-house with theil* teachei 
who neither took off their hats nor paid any other mark 
respect to the sovereign. The king was vexed, and on ti 
return to the palace he sent for General Retzow, who hi 
the chief direction of the institution, acquainted him with tl 
circumstance, and expressed his serious displeasure. Retzo 
asssured his majesty that he would immediately summon tl 
teachers before him, and reprimand them most severely f 
their rudeness. ** That will be very proper," replied tl 
king, ^^ but not sufficient. These fellows shall wear a pa 
ticular dress in future as a memento of their incivility: 
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hali comitst in a black jacket, with six buttons as big as a 
ien'« egg, a broad white collar hanging over their shoulders, 
nd « high-crowned hat in the form of a sugar-loaf." Retzow 
lurst not urge any objections. As soon as he had returned 
iome he sent for all the teachers, rebuked them in the se- 
erest terms for their fault, and acquainted them with the 
n\l of the king in regard to their future costume. Filled 
^ith dismay, they all sought to excuse themselves, and laid 
be blame more especially on one of their colleagues who was 
bort-sighted, insisting that it must be he whom the king had 
articularly noticed : and they begged that this might be 
^presented to his majesty. The general accordingly said to 
le king that it was probably the short-sighted teacher who 
ad attracted his attention, and who excused himself on ac» 
aunt of his defective vision ; it might be well, therefore, to 
pare the others. "No, no," replied Frederick, '^ I know 
lat man well enough : he is a good fellow, who lifts his bat 
> every lamp-post. These are mere evasions of those gen- 
emen ; I insist upon my orders being carried into effect." 
'he consternation of the teachers may easily be conceived, 
ome of them determined to resign their situations ; others 
Eld recourse to petition. Urgent representations were again 
lade to the king, and he revoked the order, which he had 
sued probably only in jest, and to teach the delinquents such 
lesson for their disrespectful behavior as they should not 
wily forget. 

The king was gratified by the homage of the poor, even 
hen it annoyed him. While on a reviewing tour, he had 
opped to change horses, when an old woman stepped up 
ose to the carriage. " Well, mother," said Frederick affa- 
y, ** what do you want ?" — " Just to get a sight of you, 
othing else."*-^' I have not time to let you see me any 
nger now," rejoined the king ; " but on those things," hand- 
ig her some pieces of money, " you may look at me as often 
id as long as you like." 

The kindness of the king's heart always manifested itself 
I his sympathy with the afflictions of others. One day, 
ding through some of the mane obscure streets of Berlin, he 
iw a great number of (people collected before a bouse, and 
arned from kis aide-de->camp, whom he sent to inquire what 
as the matter, that a tiler had fallen from the roof and been 
VOL. II. N. s. — 15* 
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killed on the spot ; that he was a drummer ; that his bodf 
had been carried into a neighboring house i and that his wife 
was almost distracted, and complaining that she and her chil- 
dren must starve. The king sent word to the woman to call 
upon him. Several days elapsed, and she did not make her 
appearance. Nobody thought any longer of her but the 
king. He was told that for some days past a woman had 
frequently been seen about the palace, looking up at the 
windows. He gave orders that she should be watched for 
and brought to him. '' Why did you not come to' me at 
first ?" he inquired. ^' I was forbidden by the police, be* 
cause your majesty has too many applications." '^ The un- 
fortunate have a right to come to me at all hours. That is 
what I am here for. Would to God that I could relieve then 
all !" He caused a circumstantial account of her case to be 
drawn up, sent her a donation, and placed her children in the 
orphan-house. 

Under the parsimonious rule of his father, Frederick had 
tasted the bitterness of poverty, and perhaps it may be whole* 
some for a prince that he should have to drink of this cup 
Hence, after he became his own master, wiierever he met 
with distress, he sought to afford relief. 

One winter, while residing in Berlin, he observed from the 
windows of the palace, late every night and early ever] 
morning, a light in tlie garret of an opposite house. He di 
reeled inquiry to be made who lived there, was informed tha 
it was a poor industrious cobbler, and sent a messenger U 
fetch the man to him. He entered alarmed and trembling 
but the affability of the king soon gave him courage. " Why,' 
asked Frederick, << do you work day after day so late a 
night and so early in the morning ?" — ^* I am obliged to d4 
so, your majesty. I have four children to provide for, am 
let me work ever so hard, lean scarcely maintain them. Jus 
now, too, things are going worse with me. I have had lea 
ther on credit, and am not able to pay for it : my things wil 
be seized and sold, and I shall be reduced to beggary." " 
will see what can be done to prevent that," said the king 
dismissing the poor fellow ; and presently afterwards he sen 
him a donation of 200 dollars. 

On another occasion, while in Berlin, the king was ridinj 
past a house, about the door of which there was a concoursi 
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of people. He sent an officer to inquirci the cause of this 
throng, and learned that the landlord, to whom a poor arti- 
san owed twenty dollars for rent, had seized everything he 
had, so that the poor man was turned out of the house with 
his wife and children utterly destitute, though the lodging 
was not let. " Go back," said Frederick to the officer, " tell 
the landlord to put the man in immediate possession of the 
lodging again. Tell him I command this. Desire him. and 
his lodger to call in a few hours on Koper, the cabinet coun- 
cillor, when they shall hear further." Both attended ac- 
cordingly. ^I am commissioned by his majesty," said Ko- 
per to the landlord, *^ to pay you the twenty dollars owing 
by tbi« poor man for rent, and twenty more for the next 
half-year. The king," he continued, turning to the artisan, 
'^ is so gracious as to relieve you from your present distress, 
and also from the care of providing the next half-year's rent ; 
but he hopes that you will be the more regular and industri- 
ous, that you 4n»y not get into such difficulties again. You 
are a husband and a father ; it is therefore doubly your duty 
to be steady, industrious, and frugal ; add to which, it now 
behoves you to show that you are not ungrateful for the king's 
bounty." 

With such sentiments as these, Frederick could not suffer 
injury to be done to poor people without absolute necessity. 
One day, as l>e was leaving the public-house at Mockern, 
during a review near that village, some of his retinue were 
on the point of leaping into a corn-field, which afforded the 
promise of a rich harvest, because it was the shortest cut to 
the assembled W-oops. No sooner did Frederick perceive 
their intention, than he called out to them in a half-com- 
wjanding tone : ** we must respect the hopes of laboring peo- 
ple." He himself kept the road, which made a considera- 
ble circuit, and it is scarcely necessary to add that his at- 
tendants followed his example. 

In one of his wars, the king was marching into Bohemia, 
<ind fixed upon the house of a peasant in a village near the 
Saxon frontier for his quarters. The things necessary for 
his accommodation were sent forward, and the king's atten- 
dants informed the peasant that their master would sup and 
sleep at his house. The man immediately posted himself at 
the door, that he might not lose any part of the magnificent 
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eight which be anticipated. At length, he saw a man in i 
blue cloak, attended by two officers, alight at Che door. Th( 
peasant asked him if he was one of the king*8 people, inti< 
mating that in this case he must go to his next door neigh< 
faor's. "lam not one of the king's servants," said the 
etranger, " but he has invited me to sup with him." — " Well, 
then, sir," replied the peasant, ^'step into this room, and 
just brush the dirt off your boots." Several generals and 
aides-de-camp now arrived. The marked respect paid by 
them to the stranger puzzled the landlord, who was slinking 
timidly away, when he was perceived by the stranger, who 
said to him : " Surely you will stop till the king comes ?" 
The peasant grinned. " I do think," he cried, '' that you 
are making game of me, and that the gentleman is the king 
himself." Frederick laughed, and went with some of his 
generals into the room prepared for him. The peasant, on 
recovering from his surprise, said to one of. the king's lac- 
queys : "The king of Prussia dresses very shabby. Ho does 
not oppress his peasants, I'll be bound." 

There is no end to the anecdotes recording the kindliness 
of feeling displayed by the great king on every occasion ia 
his intercourse with the humblest as well as the highest of 
his fellow-creatures. 

One day the king rode to the porcelain manufactory, and, 
just as he was about to alight, a little boy, afraid of the horse, 
ran up the steps before the door, and had the misfortune to 
fall and break a cup which he had in his hand. The poor 
fellow cried bitterly. The king, who followed him up the 
steps, took him kindly by the hand. " Come with me, my 
dear," said he, " I will give thee another cup." The boy 
went weeping along with the king, who ordered a cup like 
his own and a dollar to be given to him. The latter he re- 
fused, saying that he must have another such dreier (equiv- 
alent to our halfpenny) as he had lost, to fetch some treacle 
(or his mother. The king laughed heartily, and sent a person 
to take the boy home, with half a dozen cups and saucers 
and a frederic-d'or for the mother. 

Heine, organist at the cathedral of Berlin, who has been 
mentioned as Frederick's first instructor in music, won the 
esteem of his royal pupil, who bestowed on him various 
marks of favor. Frederick made his son a receiver of 
excise ; but he was called to account on a charge of 
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embezzlement. The king, on being informed of the cir- 
cumstance, sent for his father. "How goes it with you, my 
dear Heine ?" said he. ** Don't be surprised at my sending 
for you : 1 must see my old music-master now and then."*-^ 
"Far from well, your majesty," replied the old man, sighing 
and with sorrowful look. " Such is the way with human 
life; prosperity and adversity follow closely at the heds of 
each other. Nobody has experienced this more than my- 
self; but one must not be downhearted. In moments of af- 
fliction, the fine arts are a great consolation. You must 
seek yours in music." Frederick then entered into a con- 
versation with him*on the productions of the composers of 
that time ; but Heine could not help showing that just then 
he felt but little interest in the subject. " I don't wonder at 
this, my dear Heine," said the king. " Your son has been 
a great grief to you. He is unfit for any post of trust, that 
I see clearly : but I will provide for him in such a way that 
he may remain an honest man." These words rcfiDoved a 
heavy weight from the heart of the afflicted father, who 
could not find language to express his gratitude. " Say 
nothing," cried Frederick. I am glad that I can soothe your 
sorrow. Now go, in the name of God. 1 hope that your 
son will never occasion you such grief in future." Heine 
went from the king to capell-meister Sydow. Intoxicated 
with joy, he repeated to him the whole conversation, snatch- 
ed the wig from his head and flung it on the floor, exclaim- 
ing, " Such a king the world never yet saw !" 

One day, in his walks at Sans Souci, the king observed a 
Dutch merchant, whom he accosted, asking whether he 
would not like to see the garden. TKe merchant, not know- 
ing the king, answered that, being a stranger, he did not 
know whether such a permission could be obtained when the 
king was there. " Give yourself no concern about that," 
replied the other, ** I will conduct you." He showed the 
merchant the most beautiful parts of the garden, asking his 
opinion of what he had seen. At parting, the merchant 
took out his purse, for the purpose of making an acknowl- 
edgement to his guide. <' By no means," said the latter : 
"we are forbidden to receive presents; and if the king 
should hear of it, he would be sure to punish us." The 
stranger thanked him very politely, and retired under the im- 
pression that he was the inspector of the gardens. He had 
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gone but a few steps before be met the gardener, who aske 
jhim roughly : " What are you doing here ? Yonder is th 
king?'' The Dutchman related what had passed, and higii 
ly praised the politeness of the person who had shown hir 
the gardens. **And do you know who it is?*' asked th 
gardener. ** Why, it is the king himself !'' The astonish 
ment of the stranger may be more easily conceived than dc 
scribed. \ 

A colonist, on whom Frederick had conferred the custc 
mary favors^ — a house, a cow, and other necessaries — wa 
not satisfied, like many others of that class. He went there 
fore to the king, and told him that he would leave the coun 
try with his family and go to some other where he could far 
better, conceiving that by this threat he should induce th 
monarch to give him something more. Frederick replied 
"I cannot blame you if you do. If I knew any place wher 
I should be better off than here, I would go too." 

We liave seen that Frederick, in the earlier part of hi 
life, was not averse to participate even in a practical joke o 
the clergy, whether Protestant or Catholic, though more ir 
stances are recorded of his indulgence in humorous sallie 
with the latter. To the anecdotes of this kind already given 
I shall add the following. 

Tobias, abbot of Camentz, whom I have had occasion t 
mention in a preceding volume, and who was frequently ad 
mitled to the king's presence, called on him one day vvhe 
the weather was very hot. Frederick, being in a jocose hu 
fijor, asked him how many degrees hotter it was in Purgatc 
ry. ^* Your majesty does not believe in Purgatory," replie 
Tobias, "and therefore it would be useless to give you an 
idea of the heat of it ; you would only think that I was tel 
ling you a lie." — " I know, my good Tobias," rejoined th 
king, " that you are incapable of a lie, and therefore yo 
would oblige me by telling me what is the doctrine of you 
church respecting the heat of purgatory." — " Well, then," 
answered the abbot, " if your majesty insists on knowing, 
must tell you that there are three degrees in purgatory. Th 
first is for those who have repented but not done penanc 
for their sins ; the second for such as, though they hav 
done penance, have died with an inclination to sin ; and th 
third is destined for those who do not believe that they ca 
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An — that h to say, for the great of this earth. This degree 
of purgatory is the highest, and I will pray fervently that 
your majesty may not experience it." — " Ay, do, my dear 
Tobias," said the king, laughing ; '< it shall not be for noth- 
iDg." Not long afterwards he sent the abbot a gold sniifT- 
box, with a slip of papery on which he had written : " Me- 
mento to labor for my salvation." 

On the partition of Poland, when the king took possession 
of his share, the Catholic bishop of Ermeland lost a consid- 
erable portion of bis revenues. When soon afterwards he 
waited on the king at Potsdam, Frederick said to him : — 
'^ Surely yon cannot feel any attachment to me." The bish- 
op replied that he should never forget the duty which a sub- 
ject owes to his sovereign. ^' And I," rejoined the king» 
"am your very good friend, and reckon with confidence on 
your friendship. If St. Peter should deny me admittance 
into Paradise, I hope you will do me the favor to smuggle me 
. in under your doak."— " That will scarcely be posssible*" 
said the bishop : ^'your majesty has clipped it so short, that 
there would be little chance of biding any contraband gooda 
under it." 

We cannot wonder if, as in this instance, the king's jokear 
were occasioaallj retorted upon himself: — ^' When hi^sistery 
the duchess of Brunswick, was at Berlin, Frederick one day 
made a present to count Sehwerin, his grand equerry, of a 
snuff-box, on the lid of which was painted an ass. No soon- 
er had the count quitted the king than he sent his valet to 
Berlin with the box, and directions to get the ass taken off, 
and the king's portrait put in its place. Next day, at dinner, 
the count affected to leave bis box carelessly on the table, 
and the king, who wished to amuse the duchess al the ex- 
pense of the grand equerry, spoke of the box which he had 
given to him. The duchess asked to see it. The box waa 
waa bonded to her; she opened it, and exclaimed : — '^ Bless 
me, what a likeness ! the resemblance is perfect ! iTpon my 
word, brot>her« thi^ ifi one of the best portraits of you I have 
ever seen." The king was qmite disconcerted, and thoogkl 
that the joke was carried rather too far. The diuehess hand- 
ed the box to her next neighbour, and it was passed from 
one to another vouird tbe table, every one joining in admira* 
tion of the resemblance. The king knew not what to think 
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of the matter, till the box coming at length under his inspei 
tion, he discovered the trick, and joined in the laugh. 

Frederick despised flattery, with the dangers of which h 
works show him to have been well acquainted. On som 
extraordinary occasion, a new prologue was written to a 
opera that was to be performed in Berlin. Frederick looke 
it over, struck out all that the poet had introduced in prais 
of himself, and wrote on the margin : — "The king must h 
put quite out of the question." 

In the marble hall of the new palace of Sans-Souci, Var 
loo painted on tlie ceiling the assembly of the gods by con 
mand of the king. The artist introduced two Fames carrj 
ing the cipher of his royal patron, wreathed with laurel, 1 
the assembled deities. As soon as Frederick saw it, he o 
dered the scaffold to be erected again, and the reference t 
himself taken out. The vacant space is still to be seen. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the king alwaj 
spurned a neat compliment. In March, 1771, when Duter 
visited Potsdam, as companion to lord Algernon Percy, sec 
otid son of the duke of Northumberland, the king woul 
not admit the former to his presence, even at Bastiani's s< 
licitation. When Dutens went to see the new palace, h 
he wrote the following lines in the Visiters' book : — 

^t Saperbes Mtimens, grodit, genie, et beaux arti. 
Tout ici vous retrace une image de Rome, 
£t si vous cherchez un grand homme, 
Frederic seul vaut les deux premiers Ceaars." 

The king heard of them, and the writer was admitted. 

Most extraordinary have been some of the calumnies cii 
culated against this^reat sovereign. Thus Retif de la Brc 
tonne, a most prolific French novelist, and who, having bee 
bred a printer, is said to have composed many of his work 
without committing thera to writing, tells his readers, in on 
of these* " Philoshphie de Mr. Nicolas," published in Pari 
in 1796, that Frederick made experiments in crossing th 
human race with all sorts of animals ; that those with th 
boar, and especially with the sow, were most successful ; bu 
that he ordered the results of these experiments to be dc 
stroyed in the last days of his life. This stupid fictio 
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probably found believers, as well as the execrable slanders of 
a Voltaire, a Biisching, and a Zimmermann. 

The king never was known to have a particular dislike to 
double or compound names. An old noblemen once solicit- 
ed permission, in compliance with the will of a lady who had 
lert him a large fortune, to add her name to his own. << The 
man has a name already," replied Frederick ; " what does 
he want with two?" General Zaremba had a long Polish 
name. The king had heard of it, and one day said to him : 
— " What is your proper name, Zaremba ?" The general re- 
peated it at full length. — "Why!" exclaimed Frederick, 
" the devil himself has not got such a name !" — " No, your 
majesty," replied Zaremba drily, *<but then he does not be- 
long to my family." 

A great number of the productions of his pen belong to 
this later period of his life subse(|uent to the seven years' 
war. The history of that war he wrote as soon as it was 
over. The partition of Poland and the Bavarian succession 
war likewise furnished occasion for historical narrations ; so 
that we possess, together with the history of Frederick's pre- 
decessors, almost the whole long series of political events in 
which he himself bore a part from the commencement of the 
first Silesian wair, delineated by hi* own hand — a series of 
historical works, which in this respect has no parallel. In all 
that Frederick has written concerning the history of his own 
life prevails the strictest impartiality ; no part of it was print- 
ed while he lived ; but those works were destined for posh 
terity alone. 

I subjoin two or three anecdotes to those already given in 
illustration of the extraordinary presence of mind and cool- 
ness manifested by the king in the most imminent dangers. 

In the autumn of 1758, when the king was with the army 
in Bohemia, he rode out early one morning, attended only 
by some of his aides-de-camp, to reconnoitre, but, so thick a 
fog came on, that they could not see four paces before them. 
They were upon a high road, and the king conceived that it 
was not yet time to strike off to the right, in order to turn 
the enemy's advanced posts. Oppen, one of the aides-de- 
camp, however, expressed his conviction that they had alrea- 
dy passed them, and got too far to the left. Scarcely were 
the words out of his mouth, when an Austrian hussar came 
VOL. II. N. s. — 16 
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galloping from the right to see who it was that he had heard 
speaking. Frederick, who never lost his presence of mind 
in such cases, advanced at a quick pace to meet the Austrian. 
'' Hussar," said he, in a firm voice, " where does this road 
lead to ?" The hussar saw at once that they were Prussians^ 
and, completely disconcerted by the tone and look of the 
interrogator, he stopped short, motionless and speechless as 
a statue. Turning to his attendants : — '< Come on, gentle- 
men," said the king, calmly, 'Mhe hussar does not know;" 
and away they scampered under cover of the fog, which put 
an end to the reconnoissance. 

During the same war, the king was one day riding out 
with a very small retinue to reconnoitre, when several shots 
were fired at them, but without effect, from a thicket in which 
some Pandours were concealed. The king took no notice o\ 
this, but one of the party besought him to consult his safety 
for there was a man behind a tree close to the road-side, whc 
was taking aim at him. The king coolly looked round, per- 
ceived the Pandour, and, lifting up his slick, cried in f 
threatning tone : " Du ! du /" [thou ! thou !] His nwe 
struck foe immediately grounded his piece, uncovered hii 
head, and remained in that respectful attitude till the kinj 
had passed. 

In the year 1813, the keeper of a wine*house at Hohen 
elbe, in Bohemia, a clear-headed and wealthy man, dresse( 
up this circumstance for the amusement of his customers ir 
the following droll narrative : <* Look you, gentlemen," saic 
he, " if I am such a rich chap, I've to thank the great FritJ 
for it ; for, d'ye see, just as the Prussians had got into Bohe 
mia, in the seven years' war, there was my father standing 
sentry all alone by himself at an advanced post. Fritz cam( 
riding along straight towards my father, and he, a cut( 
chap, cocked his piece at him. ^ Nay,' said the king 
* what art thou about ? Thou wouldst not be such a block 
head as to put an end to the seven years' war in the firs 
four weeks! do thy duty this instant.' With that my fathe 

f resented arms before Fritz. < That's right,' said he, nov 
'II give thee something to drink ;' and so he put his hand ii 
his breeches pocket and gave my father thirty thousam 
dollars all in Prussian six-kreutzer pieces, and with tba 
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money he set up the snug business which Vtn carrying on 
here now.'* 

The king, having entered a village in SaKony, for the pur- 
pose of reconnoitring, perceived that he had approached a 
redoubt commanded by an Austrian captain. As soon as 
the latter discovered that his majesty was in the village, he 
kept up a-brisker fire. Frederick, meanwhile, stood absorb- 
ed in thought, resting his arm against a barn, and apparently 
so regardless of the shower of bullets falling around him, that 
an aide-de-camp in attendance besought him to retire from 
so dangerous a situation. The king replied : " Heaven will 
direct the ball that is commisioned to destroy me." In a few 
minutes a ball struck the barn about three paces from him,and 
was immediately followed by a second in the same direction. 
^^I pr<»test," said the king, ** that this is exceedingly imperti- 
nent. Let these miscreants be dislodged !" A detachment 
immediately marched up to the redoubt, carried it, and took 
the captain and his whole company prisoners of war. The 
Prussian soldiers having, secured his watch, his money, and 
all the valuables about his person, finished with cutting off 
the brim of his hat. Incensed at this indignity, he solicited 
an audience of the king. " Ah, captain ! good day to you !" 
said Frederick, as soon as he saw him ; " what is your plea- 
sure?" The captain complained of the treatment which he 
had received. " What !" replied the king, " are you a 
stranger to the usages of war ! On these occasions people 
do not stand upon punctilioes as in a state procession. You 
may rejoice at having escaped so cheaply. My soldiers 
might take your life, and surely life is preferable to a shabby 
brim of an old hat." The captain afterwards acknowledged 
that he was the more astonished at the pleasant and familiar 
tone in which the king had addressed him, because he had 
always represented to himself the conqueror of Silesia as a 
fierce and imperious sovereign. 

Being in the New Mark, as close to the Russian army as 
an intervening rivulet would permit, he wished to recon- 
noitre the position and the number of the enemy. He ad- 
vanced, therefore, to the margin of the stream, followed by 
an aide-de-camp, a servant on horseback, and a page car- 
>*ying his telescope. Alighting from his horse, he ordered 
the page to stand just before him^ and, resting the glass upon 
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his shoulder, he made his observatioDS. The Russians, seeing 
him thus employed, kept up so incessant and well-aimed i 
fire from an advanced battery, that the balls fell around th 
king and covered his coat with the mould which they threi 
up. During all this time, Frederick, motionless, and wit! 
his eye to the telescope, observed the enemy with the roos 
earnest attention. At length, his aide-de-camp conceived i 
to be his duty to apprize the king of his situation. He ap 
proached him, and, gently pulling the skirt of his coat, said 
" Your majesty is in the very midst of danger. See how th 
balls are falling thicker and thicker about you, while you 
hat and coat are sprinkled with mould." For some tim 
the king returned no answer whatever ; but, at length, calml 
turning his head towards the aide-de-camp, he replied: ^* 1 
you are frightened, you may go :" and again he had recours 
to his telescope. Having; satisfied himself, and complete 
his survey, he said to the page : *' So far so good ; put u 
the telescope." Coolly mounting his horse, he backed a fe^ 
paces, conversing on different subjects with hisaide*de-cam] 
while the balls still continued to fall at their feet. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The conduct of Frederick to the queen, during the latt< 
half of his reign, appears quite inexplicable. Not only di 
he abstain from all intimate intercourse with her, as he he 
done before, but even from that ordinary kind of conversi 
tion which might be expected to take place at meeting b 
tween persons the most indifferent to one another. Vi 
hear of no offence on her part, of no new motive of aversic 
on his, to account for such a state of things. Still we a 
assured that, after the seven years' war, when be dined wi 
the queen, he never spoke a word to her, but only made tl 
usual obesiance on entering, sitting down, and rising. 1 
table he took his place opposite to her. Some time after tl 
year 1770, her majesty had an attack of gout. When tl 
king dined one day in her apartments, she was not prese 
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but sat in an arm-chair in her drawing-room. Frederick 
went to her and inquired very politely after her health, to 
the no small astonishment of all present, and indeed of' 
the ivhole city, when the circumstance became public. 
This is believed to have been the last time that he spoke to 
her before his death. He continued, however, during this 
latler portion of his life, lo manifest for her invariable atten- 
tion and respect. Particular tokens of this kind were re- 
corded in the newspapers; for instance, that on the 18lh of 
April, 1778, his majesty had been graciously pleased to pre- 
sent the queen with a complete dinner service, and two com- 
plete tea services, of the finest porcelain ; and that on new 
year's day, 1785, h« majesty had dined at the queen's with 
the rest of the royai family and a niamerous company of the 
high nobility. 

In 1763, the state of the royal family of Prussia was such 
as to excite in the mind of the king some apprehension of 
the possible extinction of male heirs. " The succession," he 
says himself, *• rested with four persons — the prince of Prus- 
sia and his brother Henry, the king's brother, prince Henry, 
and prince Ferdinand, who had then no male issue." In 
the first of these, Frederick William, eldest son of his eldest 
brother, the hero fondly hoped to live again; a-nd he had, 
therefore, manifested great solicitude that he should be 
brought up in every respect iA a manner befitting his high 
destination. Contrary to the practi«e long pursued in re- 
gard to Prussian princes, his majesty selected for him Ger- 
man tutors and governors, and himself initiated him into 
the military art towards the conclusion of the seven years' 
war. 

" It is related,** says Thifebault, " that in one of the ac- 
tions, while the young prirfce was galloping after his uncle, 
his horse was Icilled under him by a cannon-ball. The 
l^ing, chancing to turn his head, saw the prince and the 
horse fall into a sort of ditch, and said, without stopping: 
'Ah ! the prince of Prui^Ma is killed ! Let his saddle and 
bridle be taken care of.' This has been quoted as evidence 
of hardness of heart in Frederick, whereas it only proves how 
entirely the soul of that great man was engrossed in the 
heat of battle by one object and one idea. The insensibility 
*nd indifference attributed to him were foreign to his 
VOL, II. N. s. — 16* 
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character. Luckily it was the horse of the prince onl 
that was struck ; he rose, mounted another, and rejoined h 
uncle." 

Unlike the other princes of his house, Frederick Williai 
was of commanding stature^ being upwards of six feet higl 
and well proportioned. He had enjoyed the benefit of a 
education far more regular and judicious than (hat which h 
illustrious uncle had received, and collected a considerabi 
fund of information and experience. He had cultivated oiusi 
also, and played the violoncello with such skill as to be hear 
with pleasure after the two celebrated brothers Duport. 

As a consort for this prince, before he had completed h 
Slst year, the king now selected Elisabeth, fourth daughte 
of duke Charles oT Brunswick, to whom he was married o 
the 14th of July, 1765. The union was not auspicioui 
That the prince's habits were early debauched and proiligaU 
and that he was fond of low pleasures, seems to be generatl 
admitted ; but whether, as it has been alleged, some infidel 
ty on the part of the princess contribu^ted to produce the 
subsequent separation, appears rather doubtful. The onl 
issue of this marriage was a daughter, united in process i 
time to the duke of York. 

The divorce took place in 1769. It was a painful ci 
cumstance for the king, not merely on account of the frustr 
tion of his own plans, but for the sake of the house of Brun 
wick, with which he was united by so many ties of kindr4 
and friendship. He appointed a commission to investiga 
the matter, composed of the ministers of justice and of ti 
foreign department, two privy-councillors of the supreme ti 
bunai, and the two consistorial*councillors, Sack and Spal 
ing ; and the prince and princess had each counsel assigns 
to asissl them. All the members of this commission we 
bound by a solemn oath not to divulge any facts whatev 
that should come to their knowledge. When the procee 
ings were closed> the king sealed up the documents with li 
own hand. The result was communicated to the forei{ 
sovereigns. A divorce was pronounced, and the prince 
exiled to Stettin, where she resided till her death in 1840, 
the advanced age of 93. '^ It is well known," says a Germi 
periodical publication, in a brief account of her, " that s 
owed her fate not so much to any charge alleged against h 
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as to an unbending obstinacy of disposition. Frederick II. 
merely required her to abstain from saying a single word — 
she would not suppress it." The connexion formed by her 
husband with a person of low birth, to which I shall presently 
have occasion to advert, might of itself be sufficient to ac- 
count for the separation, o\\'ing to the resentment which it 
would naturally excite in the mind of a princess of keen 
sensibility and a high spirit. Closely confined .at first, she 
was afterwards allowed perfect liberty in Stettin, and treated 
with all the respect due to her birth. The present king, when 
crown-prince, never omitted visiting her when he was in 
Pomerania, and this threw a cheering brilliance over her lat* 
ter years. 

No sooner was this unp1ea*sant business disposed of than 
Frederick William contracted a fresh marriage, on the 19th of 
July, 1769, with Louise, daughter of Louis IX., landgrave of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, a general in the Prussian army, who in the 
following year presented him with a son. The birth of this 
prince (the late king of Prussia) was a joyful event to Frede- 
rick, as tending to secure the line of succession. 

Long before his divorce, the Prince of Prussia had formed 
a connexion with the daughter of a musician belonging to the 
king's band, named Enke, whom he carefully instructed him- 
self for three years, and then sent on a tour to Paris. On 
her return in 1770, the king wrote to Phillippi, president of 
the police, intimating, that he could not prevent the prince 
from visiting her, but that a country-house in the vicinity of 
Berlin must be immediately bought, that his nephew might 
not come so frequently to the capital, because he would 
there make acquaintances which he (the king) disapproved ; 
that if the lady disobeyed this command, she should be called 
to account, but if she strictly complied with it, he should 
continue to be well-disposed towards her. Frederick there- 
upon gave the prince 20,000 dollars, and count Schmettau's 
country-seat at Charlottenburg was bought for his residence* 
After the accession of Frederick William to the throne, this 
lady, who was the nominal wife of Riez, his privy camerier, 
but never lived under the same roof with him, figured as the 
professed mistress of the king, with the title of countess of 
Lichtenau. His two children by her he created count and 
countess von der Mark, and purchased for them the estates 
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of Lichtenau, Breitenwerder, and Rosswiese in the Ne' 
Mark, which had belonged to Brenckenhoff, for 130,00 
dollars. In 1802, the countess of Lichtenau was married t 
Uolbein, the dramatic writer, who parted from her in 1806 
and she died in Berlin, in 1820, at the age of 68. 

There have been persons, who, while censuring the conduc 
of Frederick William il., have alleged as an excuse for it tha 
he was driven into the low debauchery with which his tim* 
was principally occupied by the slavery in which he was heh 
by his uncle, and pretend that the king, instead of puttini 
forward the heir to his crown, kept him in the back»groun< 
•as much as possible. These charges against the great kin{ 
are wholly unfounded. The fact is that Frederick was to< 
proud of his nephew to deny him opportunities for acquiring 
an insight into public business, or to withhold his warmes 
praise when the prince had acquitted himself to his satisfac 
tion. In 1772, the king deputed him to hold the reviews ii 
East Prussiii and Lithuania, that he might make himsel 
practically acquainted with the administration of the countrj 
and the army. In 1774, president Roden was ordered bj 
him to give the heir to the crown instructions in every branch 
of the financial system for an hour four times a»week 
Frederick was delighted to see the prince in oral or writtec 
correspondence on foreign affairs with the ablest diplomatists, 
fiuch as Hertzberg and count Gortz, and gaining the oonfr 
dence of foreign sovereigns. 

In the war of the Bavarian succession, the prince com- 
manded one of the three corps of the Prussian army. It was 
this corps alone that was harassed on all sides by the Austri- 
ans during the well-known retreat from Bohemia, but he led 
it to its destination without sufiering the enemy to impede 
its progress, or sustaining any serious loss. Having left the 
troops in the places assigned to them, he repaired to Breslau, 
where he arrived at the hour of parade. Here he found the 
king, who, turning to him, said, in the presence of his 
generals, in a grave and serious tone : ** You are no longer 
my nephew," and embracing him, added : " you are my son." 

A few years afterwards, Frederick had in winter a violent 
attack of gout. Knowing that Joseph II. was impatiently 
awaiting the moment of his death, he said : <' It is possible 
that this time they may be right ; I may die, but they will 
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get little by it. I leave a nephew who will be myself again.'' 
In 1780, on the return of the prince from a diplomatic 
mission to Petersburg, though he had been unsuccessful, the 
king met him on the staircase, affectionately embraced him, 
and said : " I have now tried him both in war and in peace. 
He has rendered me signal services in Russia, and with all 
possible ability." He ordered the officers of the garrison to 
pay their respects to the prince, and to congratulate him 
on his return home, which was universally considered as a 
very unusual, and therefore the more flattering, distinction. 

If then misunderstandings did arise between them, and 
indeed there can be no doubt of that, for an eye-witness re- 
lates that, in March, 1776, the prince and his consort dined 
with the king, ** an honor which they had not enjoyed for a 
year and a half," they seem much more likely to have origi- 
nated in the misconduct of the nephew than in any tyrannical 
or jealous spirit on the part of the uncle. The Bavarian war 
produced a complete reconciliation ; and by this time the 
king could look at his family without uneasiness, since the 
succession was secured in the children of his nephew, as well 
as in those of his brother Ferdinand ; and he even beheld the 
eldest son of the former (the late king of Prussia) growing 
up under his own superintendence, and serving in his army, 
for which he gave him his first commission as ensign at the 
age of seven years. 

The birth of this prince was an event peculiarly gratifying 
to the king. On this subject he thus wrote, onahel2th of 
August, 1770, to general Krockow: **It is with great plea- 
sure that I accept the new testimony of zeal and affection 
which you have given me on the birth of the prince whom my 
dear niece, the princess of Prussia, has just given os. An 
event so interesting for myself and all my royal house has 
filM me with the liveliest joy, and, what makes me feel it the 
more profoundly is, that it is shared by the whole country. ' 
Alay it also some day share with me the satisfaction of seeing 
this young prince tread in the glorious steps of bis ancestors !" 
To Voltaire he wrote on the same occasion : *' I thank you 
for the interest you take in the infant that has been born to 
us. I hope that he may have the qualities which he ought 
to have, and that, instead of being a scourge, he will be a 
benefactor, to mankind." 
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' An account of the baptism of prince William, the youngei 
son of Frederick's successor, presents a singular contrast wii 
the pompous ceremonies usual at other courts on such occ; 
sions. The 10th of July, 1783, was fixed for the ceremon; 
which took place at Potsdam. The corps of superior office 
of the guard had assembled before the palace of the prine< 
and there wailed for the king. On his arrival, accompanic 
by prince Frederick of Brunswick, he was conducted upstai 
by his nephew, and the rest of the assemblage followed. TY 
prince's children were in the ante-room to thetr mother 
apartment to receive the king. Here were placed a tab 
with a silver basin, and near it a state-bed, on which t( 
infant was laid. The court chaplain, the nurse, and tvi 
bedchamber women, were in attendance. The king stoppc 
about a minute, and then went into the next room, whei 
the princess of Prussia was sitting up in bed. After a fe 
words of congratulation, Frederick returned to the apartmei 
where the ceremony was to be performed ; one of the queen 
ladies had meanwhile lifted the prince from the bed, and, i 
soon as the king approached the table, she placed the infai 
in his arms. The chaplain performed his duty with' gre 
brevity, among other things expressing a wish that the print 
might grow up to be an ornament to the royal house. Tl 
king thereupon went back to the princess to take his leav 
As he was going away, the young princes, who were still 
the baptismal chamber, kissed his hand : Louis the youngc 
then ten years old, looked at his great-uncle, and seem< 
ready to cry. " What is the matter ?" asked the kin 
" You are tired of your coat, I suppose ? Well, well, y< 
shall have a soldier's coat like your brother." Overjoyed 
this permission, the young prince expressed his simple thanl 
and Frederick, accompanied by his nephew, went dov 
stairs, and again mounted his horse. All^the circumstanc 
here related occupied but seven minutes* 

Another instance of despatch used on a like occasion m; 
be quoted here. 

One of his generals having requested his majesty to stai 
godfather to a child of his, Frederick attended the cereiDoi 
in person. The minister, acquainted with the king's dis( 
sition, instead of delivering a long discourse, as is usual 
such occasions, merely said : " Since we are required to bs 
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tize the children of Christians, I shall now perform that sa- 
cred rite. I give this infant the name of Frederick, bapti- 
zing it in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen !" " I like expeditious people," ob- 
served the king to the minister after the ceremony. " I 
will think of you." Soon afterwards he gave him a good 
living. 

Louis Frederick Charles, second son of the prince of Prus- 
sia, born in 1773, married, in 1793, the late queen of Hano- 
ver, and died in 1796. 

The king was most fondly attached to prince Henry, the 
only brother of the prince of Prussia, because he united a 
most amiable disposition with promising talents, and an ea- 
ger desire of knowledge. He had taken him, at the age of 
fifteen, to Potsdam, made him captain in the life guard, and 
his companion in all his journeys, till, in 1767, he appointed 
him colonel and commander of the regiment of cuirassiers, 
which had been his father's. The prince was proceeding 
with it from Kyritz, where it was garrisoned, to Potsdam, 
when he was seized at the seat of general Klest, in the \\U 
lage of Protzen near Ruppin, with small-pox, which carried 
him off on the 26th of May, in the same year, at the age of 
nineteen. The king was returning from the review in Pom- 
erania when he received the mournful intelligence, by which 
he was so overpowered that a letter, which he had just re- 
ceived from his sister, the queen of Sweden, dropped from 
his hand. He rose, retired a few steps, and wiped away 
the tears that trickled down his cheeks. '^ Your majesty," 
said one of the high ofHcers of his suite, ** let me beseech you 
to cheer up under this severe loss, which it was not possible 
to prevent." — " You are right," replied the king ; " but you 
do not feel the stroke and the pain inflicted by this heavy 
loss." — " Indeed, your majesty, I do feel it," rejoined the 
worthy officer ; " for he was one of the most hopeful of prin- 
ces." — " You do not tell the truth," was the king's answer; 
'* you have grief upon your tongue and I hercy^^ laying his hand 
upon his heart, " for this prince was one of the best of men." 
At these words, tears started afresh from the eyes of the 
great king, who could no longer conceal them. He there-^ 
fore turned away, and said, **I wish to be alone." The 
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king stopped for the night at Bernau, being unable to pro- 
ceed any further for grief. 

He ordered the officers of the army to wear the same 
marks of mourning for his nephew as they had done at the 
death of his father, the prince of Prussia, and chose him- 
self the words of Isaiah, Iv. 8, 9, *< My thoughts are noi 
your thoughts," &c., for the text of the funeral sermon 
The king consecrated, moreover, to the memory of the 
hopeful prince so prematurely snatched from him, a nobU 
Eloge, which was read on the 30th of December at an ex 
traordinary meeting of the Academy of Sciences, Thie 
bault tells us that, when this composition was finished, Fred< 
erick sent for him, as he usually did on such occasions, tc 
correct and copy it. On his arrival, the king recievcd hio] 
with a countenance expressive of deep aiBiction, but at the 
same time with the look of a man determined to master his 
feelings. He succeeded to a certain degree, while explain- 
ing to the professor the reason of his sending for him ; but 
when he attempted to read what he had written, his voice 
faltered, and he had not proceeded beyond two or three pa- 
ges before his grief became ungovernable. He burst into 
tears, and, covering his face with one hand, held out the 
manuscript to Thiebault in the dther, unable to utter a word, 
^' I took the paper," continues that writer, '^ contemplating 
with respect and a sort of consolation this great man, who 
thus proved himself as accessible as the rest of mankind to 
the most touching and endearing aflections of our nature.'' 
After a pause of some minutes, the king articulated with 
difficulty : '* You understand what I wish you to do. Good 
night !" Thiebault says that he retired with increased ven- 
eration for the monarch, founded upon conviction of the 
sincerity of the feelings which he had manifested, and his 
anxiety to conceal them, had it been possible to do so. 

Prince Henry, next to his royal brother the most distin- 
guished member of the house of Prussia, had married, as 
we have seen, in 1752, a princess of Hesse Casscl, when 
Frederick gave him Rheinsberg for his residence. Here 
they lived, ascordin^ to Thiebault, on the best terms, but 
without issue, till 1765, when, owing to the confidence plac- 
ed by Henry in unworthy persons, a cloud suddenly arose 
between him and the princess, and this cloud was never dis- 
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pelled. They separated, and nerer did she again set foot 
at Rheinsberg, or the prince where she resided. Her name 
was never menlioned at the queen's or any where else. In 
his pakce at Berlin, she had her apartments on the left and 
the prince on the right ; and the grand staircase had two 
branches, so titat they coeld go up and down without meet- 
ing one another, which caused count Lendborf to observe : 
^' The king h^s built yoor royal highness a palace admirably 
arranged : a man migbt pass his whole life here without run- 
ning the risk of meeting bis wife." The establishment of 
the prince was very numerous, including valets, musicians, 
actors, &c. It was a world in miniature. ^' See," said he 
one day with a laugh to Thiebauh, ^^ if I ought not to be 
economical! I have not an income of one hundred thou^ 
sand dollars, and have one hundred and ten persons to 
keep." 

Preuss shows that in the year 1746-7, the total tncoote of 
Prince Henry was about 65,000 dollars, but that when the 
expenses of mana^ment were deducted, there remained lit- 
tle more than 17,000 for his royal highness. Thiebault's 
statement refers to a much later period. 

The king did full justice to the great military talents dis- 
played by his brother, to whom he has raised a glorious me- 
morial, when treating of the battle of Freiberg in his History 
of the Seven years' War. " It would be superfluous," he 
says, '< to pronounce here a panegyric on his royal highness : 
the best panegyric that can be dedicated to him is the nar- 
rative of his deeds. It requires no great penetratkMi to dis- 
cover in them that ha|>py mijcture^of prudence and boldness, 
which is as rare as it is desirable, and which comprehends 
the mm of all the perfections that Nature can confer in or- 
der to form a great warrior." 

Prinee Henry showed himself not merely the able general, 
hut the friend of mankind. Commanding almost always in 
Saxony, he had found means to make the inhabitants love 
and adore him for his justice, his beneficence, and the dis- 
cipline which he maintained in his army. — A noble Saxon, 
unable to pay the contributions assessed upon him, put an 
end to his life in despair. Every one was struck with the 
sorrow shown on this occasion by the prince, who was deep- 
ly afflicted at the catastrophe, and frequently said : '^ Poor 
VOL. u. N. s. — 17 
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man ! why did he not inform me of bis situation ? I would 
have saved him." His family paid nothing. — The day af- 
ter the battle of Rossbach, this prince, who had been woun- 
ded, was appointed to command the few troops left there bj 
Frederick. It was in this quality of commander that about 
300 French officers, who had been taken prisoners, were 
presented to him. He was angry that they had been de- 
prived of their swords, and ordered them to be returned, 
" These gentlemen," said he, *' are men of honor, and I wisb 
them to be treated as such. The circumstance of being pris- 
oners is but an accident of the profession, and does not tel 
against them." He then ordered the wounded lobe attend- 
ed to, and to be treated as though they belonged to his own 
army. He made inquiry, in an indirect way, concerning the 
necessities of the captive officers, and learned that about 
fifty of them had lost every thing, and were utterly destitute 
of resources for the moment. Being himself without money 
at the time, the prince borrowed of the merchants of Leip- 
zig as much as was necessary to relieve their wants, and dis- 
tributed it among them before he set out for Berlin. 

When his army was marching through cultivated lands 
where the crops were not yet got in, if a single man was 
found out of the prescribed route, his captain was sure to be 
put under arrest. One day, during harvest, he saw the 
peasants hastening to save their corn from a storm that was 
gathering. He instantly ordered all the draught horses that 
he had with him to be harnessed, and sent them to the as- 
sistance of the farmers, who were at first alarmed and after- 
wards astonished to receive such assistance from a 'hostile 
general and prince. It was by thousands of such traits thai 
be contrived to gain the esteem, the gratitude, the attach- 
ment, and the veneration of the Saxons, in as high a degree 
as if he had been of the blood of their own sovereigns. 

Frederick gave to the prince the estates of Wegeleben and 
Westerburg in Halberstadt, part of the possessions of the late 
margrave of Schwedt, and in 1769 the reversion, dated back 
three years, of the lordship of Schwedt, which Henry sold in 
1789 for 28,000 dollars. He resided chiefly at Rheinsberg, 
where he devoted himself to the arts and sciences, and en^ 
joyed the entire esteem of his illustrious brother. Henry, 
whom we shall hereafter find performing a prominent part in 
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the partition of Poland and the Bavarian succession war, sur- 
vived the king many years, and died in 1802 without issue. 

Frederick's youngest sister, the princess A meha, to whose 
alleged intimacy with Trenk I have had occasion to advert 
in a preceding volume, was almost adored in her early youth, 
not only tor her beauty and understanding, but also for the 
kii^dness and gentleness of her disposition. She was a prin- 
cess of extraordinary talents and excelled particularly in mu- 
sic, and Thiebault says that in his time he knew persons 
who had pieces of her composition, which were admired at a 
period when people were far from being prepossessed in her 
favour. 

Ottt of the whole family, we are told by the same writer, 
Amelia was perhaps the one whose mind bore the greatest 
resemblance to Frederick's : there was the same vivacity, the 
same shrewdness, the same disposition to sarcasm — that is to 
say in the later period of her life ; for in her youth she was 
remarkable for avoiding whatever could disoblige. Her li- 
brary, which was copious, was likewise curious, for the mar- 
gins of almost M the books were covered with notes nmde 
by her while reading them. 

During the seven years' war, when the court received or- 
ders to remove from Berlin to Magdeburg, Madame du 
Troussel, one of the attendants of the princesses, whose 
mother was dying, went to the palace to take leave of them 
and the queen : she found Amelia in full dress and covered 
with all her diamonds. She was radiant with j6y, and high- 
ly amused to see the court yard full of carts and packages, 
which had been thrown out of the windows for the sake of 
despatch. 

A thing that struck every one, though few could allege 
any cau«ie for it, was the constant and invariable attachment 
which seemed to prevail between this princess and Frederick. 
He never went to Berlin without immediately sending r page 
to inquire after hec health ; his first visit was to her, or rath- 
er he visited nobody else. When he had early fruit or any 
other treat of that kind, he shared it with her. 

It appears from Thiebault's account that this princess, like 
other persons at the court of Prussia at that time, had the 
weakness to consult hal^itually all the conjurors and fortune- 
tellers of any repute ; that, during the seven yeaas' war, e$- 
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pecially in the most critical periods of it, she frequently pass 
ed whole days getting the king's fortune told, though with 
out naming htm, and that she regularly sent the results t( 
his majesty. Thiebauk's informant was Madame du Troua 
ael, who was herself implicated in these divinations. 

The marked and invariable attachment subsisting betweei 
Frederidc and the Pj'inoess Amelia had this t>ad eflect, tha 
both court and city looked upon the one as the chief spy o 
the other ; so that at length everybody felt a singular dreai 
of the princess. Hence she passed the latter years of he 
life in great retirement and almost without society. 

That part of her history which is least known and whicl 
has given rise to most conjectures is the cause of her bodil; 
infirmities. With a natorafly good constisution, she ough 
to have been exempt from these till an advanced age ; bu 
they came upon her long before that period of life whei 
they might have been at all apprehended, and they came up 
on her ail at once. There is no doubt that she brough 
them upon herself. Her eyes being inflamed, Meckel, he 
physician, ordered her to hold them over the steam of a cer 
tain liquid, at the distance of seven or eight inches, and U 
take particular care not to let it touch the eyes, or she woulc 
run the risk of blinding herself. In spite of this warning 
she gave them such a rubbing with the composition that shi 
nearly lost her sight : her eyes ever afterwards looking ai 
though starting out of their sockets, and as hideous as the] 
had before been beautiCul. 

Another still more surprising infirmity was the loss of he] 
voice, likewise, as it is alleged, by her own fault. It wai 
difficult to understand her ; her voice was only a harsh, in 
distinct, sepulchral sound, like that which would issue fron 
a person nearly strangled. " I say nothing," concludes Thie 
bault, '' of her shaking head, which she could scarcely hole 
upright, or of her limbs, for which even her emaciated bod] 
was too great a burden, or of her hands and arms, whict 
were more than half paralysed. In this miserable state she 
lived, or rather existed, a singular phenomenon to the ob 
server, till released by death shortly after the decease of hei 
royal brother." 

Assuming all that is related of this princess to be true, 1 
should be disposed to conclude either that her reason was 
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never very strong, or that it received a rude shock from her 
early disappointments. 

Dnke Ferdinand of Brunswick was appointed after the 
peace governor of Magdeburg and inspector-general of the 
troops in that district. In 1766 he quitted tha service in 
dissatisfaction, for which various reasons have been assigned, 
but I have no doubt of the correctness of the account of the 
affair left by General Lindenau among his manuscript papers, 
which is as follows : — " The king held a review of the corps 
annually assembled near Magdeburg under duke Ferdinand. 
On the first review-day he ordered Colonel Anhalt, quarter- 
master-general, to direct entrenchments to be thrown up for 
the following manoeuvre. Anhalt hastened to the camp, 
without apprising the duke, as commander, of the ordier, 
which iie should have done, and made the men required for 
throwing up the entrenchments step out of the ranks and fall 
to work. Duke Ferdinand, nettled at this, reprimanded him : 
Anhalt retorted, alleging that it was absolutely necessary 
that the king's order should be executed promptly and with- 
out delay. The duke complained to the king: Anhalt was 
obliged to absent himself ^for a fortnight from Potsdam. 
The duke, not content with this satisfaction, demanded his 
dismission, which was immediately granted, and Anhalt made 
his appearance again at Potsdam, as before." 

From his written communications with Westphall, his 
secreatry, it is certain that during the war the duke felt a 
great coolness for Frederick, who, it is true, was frequiently 
unreavonablein his expectations ; but it is not probable that, 
as it has been stated, the duke accepted in the same year 
the commission of field-marslml in the Austrian service and 
the infantry regiment of Kdowrat. Ferdinand resided for 
the remainder of his life at Brunswick, or at Vechelde, a 
country-seat near that city, devoting his time to the arts and 
sciences and to the mysteries of freemasonry. When Fred- 
erick passed through Brunswick, in May, 1777, Ferdinand 
asked his nephew, the hereditary prince, how be thought the 
king would take it if he were to pay him his respects in per- 
son at the hunting-seat of Langeleben. When the prince 
sounded the king on the subject, Frederick replied that he 
niight assure the duke that he should be rejoiced to see him; 
adding tliat he was one of those rare characters whose friend- 
VOL. II, N. s. — 17* 
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ship cannot be regarded with inilifferenee. He did full jus- 
tice to Ferdinand*s merits in his History of the Seven Years' 
War, and also made bonomble mention of him in bis will. 
The duke died in 1792. 

The hereditary prince of Brunswick, Frederick's nephew 
and his particular favorite, lie kept constantly about him* 
He accompanied him in all his journeys, among the rest in 
that to Neustadt, in Moravia, to meet the emperor Joseph, 
and in the Bavarian succession war. In his account of the 
the battle of Hastenbeck, when the prince, not yet twenty- 
two years old, took a battery^ Frederick says, "the hereditary 
prince took it sword in hand, and showed by this exploit 
that nature had destined hint for a hero." This was the 
same prince who subsequently enporienced such vicissitude^ 
of fortune in Holland, in France, and at Jena, where, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Prussian army, he received the wound 
of which be died tn November, 180(5. 

Prince WiUiam^. brother of the hereditary prince of Bruns- 
wick, was also a favorite with the king, who gave him a regi- 
ment before he was nineteen. Thiebault, who, from his own 
account, must ha\e been intimately acquainted with this 
prince, relates that Frederick one day asked biin if he was 
willing to comoMi himself entirely to his guidance and in- 
struction. His nefhevf most thankfully accepted the offer. 
*' Well," said the king, " now I mtist know what are youi 
ruling passions,"**-^^ As yet, your majesty, I am aware of no 
more than three, (n the first place I should like to be a 
good chess-'player."^ — " In that matter I cannot be of any 
use to you. I play at no game, ansi have not even learned 
chess." — " My second wish is to become a great general." 
— " There, indeed^ I naay be of service : but that requires 
time, long and deep stady, and much experience. We will 
occasionally converse an this subject. I will be as useful to 
you as I can. Now for the third." — '' That is, to learn to 
write verses like your majesty: I wish to become a great 
poet." — " My dear nephew, Nature alone creates poets. As, 
however, poetry has its rdes, with which I have certainl} 
taken great pains to make myself acquainted, I may be oJ 
some assistance to you ; but [ nnust first find out wkethei 
you have any talent for it. I will therefore give you a les- 
son every day after dinner, and make you acquainted witfa 
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the rules of French versificatian, as I presume you will com- 
pose in that language, since it has furnished finer models 
than any olher in later times," — " Yes, your majesty, it is my 
intention to make the attempt in that language." — *' Well, 
we will begin to-morrow, after dinner." 

The king accordingly undertook the office of preceptor to 
bis young nephew. For some days he took pleasure in the 
employment ; but difficulties upon difficulties arose, and he 
wished to get rid of the arduous duty. After he had given 
the seventh lesson to his docile pupil, he therefore said to him: 
'' I have now made you acquainted with the principal rules. 
A great deal more, it is true, remains to be learned ; but it 
consists chiefly of minutis which would only fatigue, or 
even deter you from proceeding any further. What I have 
taught you wiU therefore suffice for the piesent, and enable 
you to commence your poetic essays. Now, set about ap- 
plying what you have learned. Make some verses every 
day ; let me see tkem, and you shall have my remarks upon 
them. To-morrow, after dinner, give me the first speci- 
men." — " On what subject ?" — " Choose 6ny .subject that 
most interests you.** — " How many verses must I make?" — 
<< Just as many as you please; I will not confine you." 

The prince returned to his apartments, which were under 
those of the king, in the floor of the palace, and cudgelled 
his brains for above an hour to no purpose. At length his 
eye chanced to fall upon a sentinel who was slowly pacing to 
and A*o under his windows, the very picture of ennui. Why, 
said he to himself, should I not take for my subject Ennui, 
that cruel goddess, a daughter of the nether world, who as- 
cended to ours to torment mankind ! He contrived, with 
great efibrt, to produce a piece often couplets, concluding 
Wit^ the words : 

" Et mdme 

Volti^ louB lei daii des rois." 

Next day, the prince handed his verses to thie king, who 
began to read them with the greatest attention ; but, on 
coming to the end, his countenance assumed a morose ex- 
pression, and he asked what the last lines alluded to. "Why,'' 
replied the prince sharply, '< your majesty lately gave an au- 
dience to the Turkish amdassador, at which I was present 
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While he was making his endless congratulatory speech, an 
his interpreter was translating it, I observe! your majest 
yawn, and thence I conclude that even great kings are liabl 
to the visitations of that malicious fairy, Ennui.'' The kin 
smiled, but never desired to see any more of his nephew' 
Terses ; and the prince took good care not to show bin 
them. 

The reference to the audience given to the Turkish am 
bassador fixes the date of this occurrence about the end o 
the year 1763, or the beginning of 1764. 

Prince William was one of the officers whom the king ser 
in 1769 as volunteers to the Russian army employed agains 
the Turks. After distinguishing himself in the victory gaine 
by Romanzof at the river Kagul, on the 7th of August, 177C 
the prince was carried off in the same month by an inflam 
matory fever, in Bessarabia. Like his royal uncle, he con 
tinued to cultivate the acquaintance of the Muses, and lel 
behind him an unfinished heroic poem, on the Conquest o 
Mexico by Cdrtez, in twelve cantos. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The king's household wias rather numerous, but his ser 
vants had not very high wages. Such of them as did thei 
duty were sure to find in him the kindest, most fatherly, an 
best of masters ; and he never spoke to those about his pei 
son without using the familiar Du — thou — and calling then 
with a sort of family endearment, Mein Kind — my chil< 
Many proved ungrateful, dishonest, and worthless ; and, i 
case of misbehavior, he would sometimes chastise them o 
the spot with his own hand, put them under arrest, sem 
them back to the army from which they were in geners 
taken, or dismiss them altogether. But anoong examples c 
severity against offenders, we meet with instances of trul 
royal clemency and generosity. 

Frederick was often robbed by his attendants. In th 
early part of his reign, he frequeolly left rouleaus of gold o 
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tlie mantle-piece, or on the ledges of the windows, whether 
accidentally, or to try the honesty of his servants, it is im- 
possible to say. One day, while dozing in an easy chair, a 
lacquey took advantage of an opportunity which appeared so 
favorable to pocket a rouleau. The king soon roused up and 
missed the money. He called a chamber-hussar. ** I miss 
a rouleau of ducats," said he : ** I insist on knowing who 
has stolen it. Thou must know thy comrades well enough ; 
I look to thee to find out the thief." The poor fellow natu- 
rally pleaded ignorance, but to no purpose. He therefore 
resorted to all possible means for discovering the oflfender, 
and succeeded* The king sent for the culprit. " Scound- 
rel," he began angrily, " thou hast robbed me." The thief 
did not attempt to deny his guilt, but stood pale and tremb- 
ling before him ; on which, Frederick proceeded in a milder 
tone ; *^ Here is another rouleau of ducats ; take it, and run 
as fast as thou cantst ; if thou art not very soon across the 
frontiers, thou shalt surely be hanged." 

Another lacquey had made free with several thousand dol- 
lars belonging to the king. Frederick mentioned his loss, 
laughingly, at table, saying, that he was surrounded by pick- 
pockets; twit he made no inquiry after the thief. In a few 
days, one of his old servants mentioned to him the name of 
the person by whom he had been robbed. " That is not 
true," said the king, angrily ; "but even if it were, thou 
shouldst not tell me." The servant assured him that it was 
the fact; that the man had already carried 5000 crowns to 
Berlin, and that the remainder was concealed in his bed, 
offering to bring it immediately, if the king desired it. " Hold 
thy tongue," replied Frederick, " I wish neither to see nor 
touch the money which the rascal has stolen, and I command 
thee to say nothing more to me about it." In a week, the 
king, riding out, met the rogue, enjoying himself in a car- 
riage. " What, villain !" cried Frederick, " dost thou spend 
the money which thou hast stolen from me on coaches?" — 
and then continued his ride. Next day he sent him back to 
the regiment of hussars, from which he had taken him, but 
without depriving him of the fruit of his roguery. 

A considerable quantity of silver plate was once missing. 
Suspicion fell upon a chamber-hussar, who, conscious of his 
guilt, absconded. He was pursued, overtaken, and brought 
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back. '' We have caught the thief," said s6me of his atten< 
ants to the king. ''Hush !" replied he, ''do you suppose 
did not know who he was? — I only wished not to knoi 
What better shall I be for it, if the poor devil gets hanged ! 

Being informed that Deesen, his chamber-hussar, had pr 
Tate meetings with the daughter of a tradesman of Potsdan 
and that he was frequently absent from Sans-Souci, whc 
the king was at concerts, or asleep, Frederick ordered hii 
one day to sit down at the writing-table, and, while walkin 
up and dawn the room, dictated the following note : " M 
dear^ the king counts every hour that I pass so agreeably wit 
thee. That my absences in future may be the shorter, an 
of course the less noticed and envied by the growler, tak 
thyself a room near us in the Brandenburg suburb, where w 
may see one another more conveniently than in the town, 
remain, till death, (hy constant Deesen." The writer finishe 
these lines with trembling hand, and big drops of perspira tic 
on his brow. " Have you done ?" asked the king. " Yes. 
— " Then put it in an envelope, and seal it." Frederic 
dictated the address most correctly, ordered a messenger 1 
be suniQfioned, and desired him to deliver the letter accorc 
ing to the direction. For some time, though not long, th 
hint had some effect on Deesen, who had the care of his priv 
purse, but he then fell into such gross transgressions that 
was necessary to have recourse to severity. Still, Frederic 
would not put him into the hands of criminal justice, but w] 
content with ordering him to be placed among the soldie 
again. An officer brought him this intelligence in his rooi 
in the palace. Deesen was thunderstruck, but seemed soc 
to recover himself, and merely begged permission to fet< 
something from his bed-chamber. In a few minutes a repo 
of fire-arms was heard ; he had shot himself through tl 
head. When Che officer informed the king of the catastr 
phe, Frederick observed : " I did not give the rogue cred 
for so much resolution." 

Miiller, one of the king's lacqueys, one day broke a vase < 
Japan porcelain, on which the king set infinite value, as 
memorial of his mother. He stood for some minutes peti 
fied with fright. On recovering himself, he began pickir 
up the pieces, when the king suddenly entered the roor 
" Scoundrel !" cried Frederick, " what hast thou been doing i 
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— " Your majesty," replied Miiller, " I have had the misfor- 
tune to drop the vase." — " So! Then thou shalt pay for it: 
till it is paid for, half thy wages shall be deducted." — Ac- 
cordingly, for half a year, Miiller was paid no more than a 
moiety of his salary. He, nevertheless, continued to perform 
his duties with punctuality ; and, though he had constant 
opportunities of putting in a word about his diminished in- 
come, he never made the slightest allusion to it. At the 
expiration of this time, the king said to him : << As thou hast 
borne the deduction frotn thy wages with such patience, 
here is twice as much for thee; but be more careful in 
future." 

This Miiller was a favorite with his master. One day, in 
the ante-room, he was reading Voltaire's Pucelle d' Orleans. 
The king suddenly entered and observed him thus busily en- 
gaged. ** What stupid stuff art thou reading?" asked the 
king. " Your majesty," replied Miiller, " if it is stupid stuff, 
then Voltaire, who wrote it, must be a very stupid fellow 
indeed." — "Thou art thyself the most stupid of fellows. 
How can a blind man judge of colours?" Miiller rose. " I 
see, your majesty," said he, laughing, " that one word brings 
on another; but I am determined not to quarrel with you, 
because you would insist at last that you were right." With 
these words he darted out of the room, and ran down stairs, 
humming a tune. 

The king related what had passed to Quintus Icilius, who 
called soon afterwards, and concluded with these words : 
** What a happy fellow that Miiller js! I tell him harsh 
truths, but he only laughs. I scold, and he sings, because 
he will not quarrel with me. I would give a great deal that 
all the world was as peaceably disposed towards me." 

The same attendant one day brought the kinp a glass of 
water upon a salver, which he set down upon a table before 
him, and then returned to his place in the ante-room. 
Frederick was just drinking, when colonel Quintus Icilius 
Was announced. "I am glad you arecome," said the king; 
*'I have something for you to read." At the same lime, 
taking hold of a paper which lay on the table, and on which 
he had set the glass, he pulled down the latter. He called 
the lacquey. ** How awkward," said he angrily to Miiller, 
'' to set the glass upon a paper ! There, thou seest the con- 
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sequences." — '^ Your majesty — it was done — it was don 
inadvertently." — **Away! begone this instant !" cried th 
king. When the servant had left the room, and the kin 
become a little cooler, '' 1 beg your majesty's pardon," sai 
Quintus Icilius, '^ but I saw you set the glass upon the pape 
yourself." — ** So ! are you quite sure ?" — " Quite, you 
majesty." — ^' Then, indeed, I have wronged the poor fellow 
tell him to come in." Tl)e colonel called him. '' I find, 
said Frederick, ^* that it was I who set the glass upon th 
paper : thou art innocent, but why didst thou not tell m 
so?" — *^ Your majesty, I was going to say so, but you wouli 
not let me speak." — ' But thou saidst that it was done inad 
vertently."— '' I did, but not in allusion to myself." — " Thoi 
art right," said the king, smiling, '' so I must not be angr 
with thee, but with myself." 

The Christmas presents which Frederick made to hi 
household and others attested the kindness of his disposition 
On these occasions, he was accustomed to pay regard to thi 
particular circumstances of each. Sometimes the choice c 
the present involved a severe piece of irony, or an intimatioi 
that he was well acquainted with the domestic circumstance! 
of the party ; at others, a silent admonition to deserve furthe 
favours. Thus, to one of his lacqueys, who had several girls 
he gave dolls, little pots, and pails ; to another, the father c 
one young infant only, a coral and a rattle ; and to a third 
who had several boys by a woman to whom he was not mar 
ried, he gave whips, waggons, and hobby-horses. '^ Not fa 
wrong, eh ?" said the king, '^ thou wilt find castomeis fc 
them." 

Frederick had a page,' whom he frequently charged witi 
secret comaiis^ons. He was accustomed to oome very earl 
in the nrorning to the king's apartment to give him an ac 
count of his 'proceedings^ when his master would convers 
very familiarly with hitiii. One day, while he was there, th< 
king ordered chocolate for twe. The chamber-hussar brovrgh 
it, poured it out, and preseated the first cup to the king 
Frederick, who was in high spirits, would not take it 
'< Thou Iwst no manners," said he to the hussar. ^' Tha 
gentleman," poititing to the page, " is my guest ; and guestt 
I should tJiink, ought always to be served first." Such wa 
the condescension ^f the great Frederick, who threw off th 
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sovereign towanb his own servants, and very often treated 
them rather as a father and a friend than as a master* 

The king, when be rode out, was angry when a cbak^or 
great<*Goat was taken for him without bis order. > One very 
sharp day in antunin he felt the cold so severely in -one of 
these rides that he said, '^ I wish I had brought my cloak 
with me.'' One of bis attendants^ who had put it up un<- 
observed, now produced it. << Who told thee to bring the 
cloak ?" — " Your majesty, it seemed so very cold-^"-H-" Weil, 
thou must goto the guard-house f€>r half an hi:Mjr. Then 
there aball be a hundred dollars for thy forethought* But 
take care not to do so in luture, or people may fancy that I 
cannot get away from the chimney-corner." 

One day the kihg,> leaning out 'of the window, heard a 
slight noise, in the room behind bim. Looking ander his 
arm, iie observed a page lift his snuff-box from the table^ex*- 
amine it for a moment, and ' then • take a< pinch. Frederick 
did not disturb htm, bdt, a&er a while, baring shut the 
window, he took up the box and said to the page — " Dost 
thou like this box?" Disconcerted at the question, heat 
first made no** reply, but, as the king repeated it, he said, 
timidly, " Yes.!*— '' Then take it," said hia master; "it is 
thine : it is too small for two." 

Among Frederick's pagea there was a youth named Syddw, 
who was a great favorite for his cleverness, his ingenuous di»- 
position, and his blameless conduct.. The king knew when 
his birthday was, and he prepared for him a tr«iiy paternal 
surprise. Sydow, separated as he was from his family, had 
nothing to remind him of the day ; when on the morning of 
the 28th of July, 1746, the king called him into his cabinet 
and pointed to a table, upon which lay an officer's uniform. 
" I have had a new uniform made for me," said be, " and I 
want to know how it fits. Just try it on." The youth hes- 
itated for a moment : he then stripped off his page's coat 
and put on the uniform. '' How does it fit ?" asked the 
king. " As if it was made for me," replied Sydow, inno- 
cently, " but I have great doubts whether it would fit your maj- 
esty." Frederick smiled and bade him feel in the left pock- 
et. The page obeyed and drew, from it a folded paper, 
which he found on opening to be an appointment of himsellf 
to the rank of lieutenant and flugei aide-de*camp to the kinjj;, 
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but couched in such humorous terms that he could not hel[ 
considering the affair as a mere joke. <' Be easy," said the 
king, '' and feel in the right-hand pocket." He did so, and 
there found an appointment drawn up in due form, to which 
Frederick added a handsome sum of money for his equip- 
ment. Sydow became in the sequel an officer in the guards, 
and was employed in various missiomf. At length, in token 
of displeasure, he was appointed colonel of a garrison regi< 
ment, and quitted the service. 

The king often showed extraordinary forbearance towards 
the eccentricities and even the foibles of his attendants 
One of liis old valets, who was fond of drink, frequentlj 
came intoxicated to his apartment. When he was so fai 
gone as to be absolutely incapable of doing his duty, the 
king let him out quietly by a private door, telling bim to g< 
home to bed. He treated the poor fellow with this indul 
gence to spare him the raillery of the other servants and thi 
disgrace of being dismissed ; and in these cases, to prevem 
the thing from being known^. he summonedno other atten 
dant, but undressed himself. 

During the seven years' war, the king was accustomed tc 
take nothing for supper but a sort of biscuit, with a delicat 
soft French cheese and Tyrolese wine. In thejear i76C 
when removing from winter^quarters in Leipsig into canton 
ments at Meissen, his attendants forgot to take the Frend 
cheese with them^ The king asked for it as usual, and wa 
informed that it had been forgotten, but that a messenge 
had been sent express to fetch it. At first he was very an 
gry at the negligence .of his servants.. Next morning, whil 
he was dressi:ng, they were in attendance, and he asked on 
of them — '' How many asses have I about me ?" His valei 
perceiving the drift of the question, replied— ^'^ Your majet 
ty has five, including myself." — " Then," rejoined Fredei 
ick) '^ one of them might have. had. the* sense to brinf m 
•cheese along with. him." 

One cannot help being: surprised at the assurance whic 
the king's attendants sometimes displayed, and still more f 
the indulgence of their master on such occasions. One c 
his servants having one day provoked him too much, th 
king gave him a box on the car, which* somewhat derange 
bis hair. The fellow placeds himself before a looking^^glas 
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ind began to adjust it. ^' Scoundrel ! how darest thou !" 
sxclaimed tlie king, astonished at his impudence. " Why, 
l^our majesty," he replied, " I should not like my comrades 
in the ante-room to see what has passed between us two." 
rhe king laughed and stepped into another apartment. 

Whenever the king had a new pair of boots, he was ac- 
customed to give them to one of his lacqueys to wear till they 
were easy to the feet, and then he never laid them aside till 
they were utterly unserviceable. When at Breslau,duringthe 
Beven years' war,th€ king had a new pair made,and gave them 
to his lacquey for the purpose just mentioned, but forgot to 
eisk him for them again till he was on the point of leaving 
Breslau. The lacquey had worn the boots constantly for 
two months, so that the soles: were parted and in very bad 
condition. In this state he handed them to the king. 
'^ Are these my new boots ?" he inquired. " Yes your maj- 
esty." — " Why, they are all to pieces. I only wanted thee 
to tread them out a little/' — " So I have, your majesty." — 
i^ I see thou hast," rejoined the king, with the utmost com- 
posure. ** Give me my old ones again, and let me have a 
fiew pair in a fortnight: thou may'st keep these." 

•One morning very early the king was taking a walk in the 
garden of Sans Souci, and found a young ganiener busily 
at work. As he had been recently engaged, he was not 
acquainted with the person of the king. "Thou art at it 
betimes," said Frederick to him. "And so- one must be," 
he replied, " or there's the devil to pay when old Growler 
gets up and finds nothing done." — " That^s right, my son," 
replied the king, laughing ; " keep in that way of thinking." 
(Quietly pocketing the name of old Growler, he continued 
his walk. 

A story concerning otie of his pages is well known from 
having been made a theme for fiction. Hence many read- 
ers may not be . aware of the precise facts of the case ; I 
shall therefore not scruple to relate them here. 

Rather late one evening, the king rang his bell. As no 
one answered the call, he went into the ante-room, and 
there found Malschiteki, his page, asleep. He was going to 
waken him, when a written paper projecting from the youth's 
pocket, attracted his notice. He drew it gently out. It was 
a letter from his mother, thanking him for some mbney which 
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he had saved out of his salary, and sent to her. ^^ God wi 
reward thee for it," she wrote. " Walk always in bis way 
and obey his commandments, and likewise thy king, and th 
blessing of the Almighty will attend thee, and thou shalt proi 
per even in this woHd." The filial affection of the page, tl 
pious exhortation of the mother, touched • the heart of tt 
king; he stepped «oftly back to his apartment, fetched 
Touleau of ducats, slipped it cautiously with the letter inl 
the pocket of the unconscious youth, and retired. After 
while he again rang, and loud enough to waken the pag< 
He sprang up in a fright, and hurried to the king's cabine 
^' You have been asleep, I suppose," said Frederick, in 
mild tone, unlike that of reproof. Overwhelmed with coi 
fusion, tlie lad did not deny the charge, began toslammi 
forth extnises', and chanced, in his embarrassment, to put h 
hand in his pocket. Pale as death, he drew from it a roi 
leau of money, looked at the king with tears in his eyes, an 
was unable to apeak. << What ails thee ?" aaked Frede 
ick. " Ah, sire," cried the page, dropping on his knee 
'< somebody wants to ruin me; I know nothing about: th 
money!" — ^"Be easy," rejoined the fatherly moi^arcl^ 
*^ when God bestows gifts, they come to us when we a 
asleep. Send the money without fear to thy mother ; mat 
my comptiments, and assure her that 1 will provide for hi 
and for thee." 

On a reviewing tour in Pomerania, the king passed throuj 
a village, the inhabitants of which had assembled close i 
the road to see him. A lacquey who was on the box of tl 
carriage raised a 43hout ef Joy, and seemed ready to lei 
from the vehicle, though it was moving at a rapid rat 
" What is the matter ?" asked the king. '< Your majest 
yonder is my father and mother.^'-— '^ I dare say thou would 
like to speak to them." — " O yes, your majesty, for I did n* 
come here with you last year." — »" Well, we will stop. G< 
in the name of God. Thou may'st stay over to-morro 
< with thy parents. Next day thou must be at Koslin." T\ 
overjoyed lacquey went home with his parents; and tl 
provincial councillor who rode by the side of the king's ca 
riage was directed to provide a conveyance to take his a 
tendant at the proper time to KosKn, as the distance wi 
too great for him to walk. 
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Not long before the Bavarian succession war, the king had 
detected one of his servants in pilfering tricks, and dismiss- 
ed him in the gentlest possible way. Sadly musing over the 
depravity of men, he was standing at a window, when a 
young mechanic, who was passing the palace, made a re* 
speclfui obeisance to him. The king liked his looks, sent 
[)ne of his attendants to bring the stranger to him, and scru- 
tinized him closely. The young man, not at all disconcert- 
ed, showed a disposition in which frankness, modesty, and 
respect were combined. He was by trade a turner, from 
Hesse Darmstadt, and intended to seek employment in Prus- 
sia, of which country he had heard high commendations. 
'^ Thou appearest to be an honest fellow," said the king : 
'^hast thou a mind to be my servant?" Not knowing wheth- 
er the king was in jest or earnest, the stranger hesitated to 
reply. " Just give me an answer, yes or no," resumed 
Frederick. " Is your majesly- serious ?" — " Most assuredly ; 
so, yes or no." The young man declared that he should 
deem himself very happy to be taken into the king's service, 
Eind the bargain was concluded. He was put into the place 
of the recently dismissed lacquey, and in this instance Fred- 
erick had not nmde a wrong choice. His new attendant 
Boon became familiar with the duties of his situation, was 
clever and intelligent, and manifested a sincere attachment 
to the person of his master, and a gratitude which proceed- 
ed from the heart. Frederick became more and more at- 
tached to him, and soon afterwards placed his younger broth- 
er with the like success in a similar situation. 

In his walks in the garden of Sans Souci, when he was 
attended by these brothers he took occasion to inquire about 
their father, and learned that he was old, and subsisted by 
the produce of a petty business and of a little land. They 
Bent him now and then a portion of their savings, and show- 
ed the king the last letter which they had received from him, 
and which one of them chanced to liave about him. Fred- 
erick read it, and was pleased with the excellent sentiments 
of the old man, and his earnest admonitions that his sons 
would be gratefuL for the unexpected good fortune which 
they had met with, and make themselves worthy of it by 
faithfulness^ integrity, and the conscientious performance of 
their duties. Apparently lost in thought, he put the letter 
VOL. II. N. s. — 18* 
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ia his pocket. A few weeks afterwards, he told the broth 
ers that they were going to have a visiter, and sent then 
about noon to a certain inn, to fetch a stranger who woul< 
have just arrived, and to bring him to the palace. Wha 
wag their joy and surprise to find that this visiter was thei 
father, who had travelled to Potsdam at the expense of th 
king ! They conducted him to the palace, where the kin; 
received him with the greatest kindness, commended his tw( 
sons, and gave them leave of absence alternately, that the; 
might render the old man's stay at Potsdam, where he pass 
ed some weeks, ^as agreeable as possible. 
* One of Frederick's pages, named Pirch, acquired a soi 
of celebrity as a youth of talent, but, at the same time, full o 
fun, tricks and mischief. It sometimes happened that one o 
other of the king's dogs would get out of the palace of San 
Souci, and stroll about in the environs: and Frederick ne^ 
er failed to make a present to any one who brought back th 
runaway. Pirch turned this circumstance to the advantag 
of an old invalid who frequently showed him civilities, whic 
he returned without trenching upon bis own pocket. Whec 
ever the man complained that he was is want of money, th 
page caught one of the dogs, shut him up for some dayi 
and, as soon as the king had offered a reward for the tecoi 
ery of the supposed fugitive, Pirch put the dog into th 
hands of the invalid, who of course obtained the promise 
gratuity. 

The gardens of Sans Souci were watched by invalid 
who' were particularly charged to take care Ihat no oi 
made free with the fruit, the finest of which the king wj 
accustomed to notice in his walks, and to mark out for hin 
self. But it was generally such fruit that was gone, noboc 
knew how, though the invalids were punished to -sharpe 
their vigilance. At length it was discovered that Pirch wi 
the pilferer. His contrivance was this. He told the inv 
lids that the king had ordered him to exercise them tor hs 
an hour. He then set the old boys in motion, made the 
march and wheel first one way and then another, and mi 
noBuvred them in this manner to the very tree which hi 
the finest fruit upon it. Here he gave the word : " Hal 
front !" and made them draw up with the tree in their rec 
He then went along behind the jfront, and in a twinkling tl 
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selected fruit was in his pocket. The king himself once 
caught him at this manoeuvre, but was so pleased with the 
ingenuity of the rogue that he did not punish him. 

Pirch attended the king in his campaigns during the seven 
years' war. One day, Frederick had taken up his quarters 
in the mean house of a peasant, and, as at the moment there 
ivere no troops in the village, a number of inhabitants were 
posted at the door by way of guard. All at once the king, 
who was writing in his room, was disturbed by a violent noise 
outside the house ; and he distinguished amidst the uproar 
the voice of his page. " Dress !"-— " Back, I say, you tun- 
belly !"— " Head up ! Eyes right !"— " Good !"— " Handle 
arms." — " Ground arms." Th« king rose, went to the win- 
dow, and saw his page exercising the awkward squad of 
peasants armed with bludgeons and pitchforks. *^What 
the devil art thou at there ?" asked the king, with a sup- 
pressed smile. '' Upon my honor ,'^ said Pirch, ** these fel- 
lows pretend to be guarding your majesty, and they know 
nothing whatever of service. I'm breaking them in a little.^' 
— " Come, come, none of thy fooleries !" rejoined the king, 
turning about to conceal his laughter. 

At the siege of Schweidnitz, in September, 1762, the 
king rode out, attended hf this page, for the purpose of re- 
connoitring. Pirch's horse was killed under him, and the 
page fell with his ribs upon the hilt of his sword, which was 
quite bent by the violence of the fall. With looks expressive 
of severe pain, he picked himself up, and would have run off 
when the king in a stern voice called out^* ** Where art 
thou going ? Surely thou wilt net leave the saddle behind !" 
And he was obliged to unbuckle and take off the saddle 
though the enemy's balls were falling around them both like 
hail. 

The king, weary at length of Pirch's tricks, sent him as 
cadet to Saldern's regiment at Magdeburg, and several years 
elapsed before he promoted him to be an officer ; but even 
then general Saldern was ordered to pay the strictest atten- 
tion to his conduct. This state of control was extremely 
disagreeable to Pirch, who, to get rid of it, feigned illness : 
but his complaints were not believed. One day, therefore, 
during exercise, he filled his mouth with a red liquid, which 
he suddenly ejected, exclaiming : *^ Good God 1 I have burst 
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a blood-vessel !" The surgeon of the regiment, who hastei 
ed to his assistance, was deceived. Still the king, when th 
circumstance was mentioned to him by the general, observer 
^^ Pirch is a sly fellow ; he is imposing upon you ; 'tis all dc 
ception." But Pirch continued ill, pretended to be unfit fc 
further service, and solicited his dismission, which the kin 
delayed granting for several months. Frederick, howevei 
was quite right. From that moment Pirch was well an 
hearty, and the king thereupon observed to Saldern: '' Yo 
see that I knew my man better than you did." 

Pirch then went to Paris, and entered the French servic 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He proposed to intrt 
duce the Prussian tactics among the French troops ; h 
met, however, with nothing but envy and obstacles. Th 
regiment of Hesse-Darmstadt, which he commanded, wa 
enthusiastically attached to him. He died as colonel, i 
1783, in the camp near St. Mary, in Spain, in consequenc 
of a wound received in a duel ; and not being allowed as 
Protestant to be interred in consecrated ground, he wa 
buried behind his tent, where, his regiment erected a monu 
ment over his remains. 



CHAPTER IX, 

During this latter portion of his life, (he king was des 
lined to see each succeeding year reduce the circle of hi 
friends^ associates, fellow-soldiers, and correspondents. Th( 
amiable Algarotti, who lived long enough to witness Fred 
crick's final triumph, died, as we have seen, in 1764 ; Si 
Andrew Mitchell and d'Argens in 1771 ; lord Marischal ii 
1778 ; and his sister, the queen of Sweden, in 1782. Th< 
countess Camas, who was identified with the king's earlies 
recollections^ carried with her to the grave, in 1766, hii 
most especial esteem as an ornament of her sex, and th( 
<H)nfidante of the queen. Baron Bielfeld, who witnessed the 
youthful enthusiasm of the'prioce for freemasonry, who after 
wards served his new country in the diplomatic line, anc 
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tlso as preceptor :to prince Ferdinand and curator of tbe 
Academy of Sciences, died in 1770, in retirement at his seat 
Q the principality of Altenburg. 

The landgravine Caroline of Darmstadt, roother^n-law of 
ihe prince of Prussia, the grand-duke Paul, and the duke of 
Weimar, died in 1774, a few months after her. return from 
BerHn. Frederick esteemed this princess most highly on 
iccount of her extraordinary qualifications and accomplish- 
nents. He was deeply grieved at her premature decease ; 
in a letter to baron Riedesel, he called her the ornament and 
admiration of her age, and, in 1775, dedicated to her in 
the palace garden at Darmstadt, a simple marble monument — 
m urn with the expressive inscription: Femcna ^exu, inoenio 

VIR. 

The marquis de Vakiri, to whom, when French ambassa- 
dor in Berlin, the king conceived a very strong attachment, 
died in France in 1775. When this event was communicated 
to him by the charge d'affaires, Frederick, in his reply, 
says : << Tell his grandchildren, in my name, that I am 
grieved even to tears, and that I exhort them to follow his 
example." 

A deep rmpression was made upon the king in the same 
year, by the death of count Schmettau, a distinguished offi* 
cer, and the last, of his associates in the Silesian wars. He 
had been most undeservedly in disgrace with the king on 
account of the surrender of Dresden in 1759; though it 
is said that they were reconciled at last. 

Others of the tried and the true, who had heroically stood 
by Frederick in bis desperate seven years' struggle for life 
and death, dropped off in succession: Seydlitz in 1773; 
Fouque in 1774;« Quintus Icilius in 1775; Krockowin 1778; 
Zieten in January, and Lentulus, a few months after the 
king, in December, 1786. 

Frederick William von SeydlitZj born in 1722 at Cleves, 
lost his father, who was captain of horse, when but eight 
years old. At this early age, he gave tokens of his future 
qualifications for a cavalry leader by riding between the re- 
volving sails of a windmill. At twelve, he entered as page 
into the service of the margrave of Brandenburg*Schwedt, 
^nd in 1733 was appointed cornet in his dragoon-regiment. 
Iq one of the battles during the first Silesian war, his horse 
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was killed, and he was taken prisoner : this circumstonc 
contributed to his future promotion. Soon afterwards, at 
review in Berlin, in 1743, he loudly declared to his con 
rades that nobody should have taken him if his horse ha 
not been killed ; and that it was only in this case that li 
could forgive a cavalry officer for being made prisoner. Th 
king happened to be riding past at the moment. With 
view to reprove such boasting in a delicate manner, he oi 
dered young Seydlitz to cross the bridge over the Spree wii 
a detachment. He had scarcely reached the middle of i 
when Frederick suddenly exclaimed : " You are my pris< 
ner !" — " I ?" cried Seydlitz, and, clapping spurs to h 
horse, leaped into the river, and swam across it. The kin 
immediately promoted the cornet to be captain of hussars. 

In the second Silesian war, he was attached to a partiss 
corps, distinguished himself in various ways, took prisom 
the Saxon general Schlichting at Hohenfriedbei^, and w; 
wounded at Sorr. He was promoted to a majority in 174 
After the peace, he was remarkable for the assiduity whi< 
be displayed in re-organizing his squadron ; in like manne 
he organized a dragoon regiment at Treptow, and a cuiras 
ier regiment at Ohlau ; and, in 1755, at the age of 33, Fre 
erick appointed him colonel and commander of the lattc 
The eminent services which he rendered during the war tb 
immediately ensued, and the rapid promotion and eztraord 
nary distinctions gained by him in consequence, are records 
in their proper places in the third volume of this work. 

After the peace, Seydlitz was appointed inspector of i 
the Silesian cavalry, and his regiment at Ohlau was consi 
ered as a patern for all Europe. In 1767, he became gen 
ral of cavalry, and as such he died, in 1773, from the effe( 
of wounds, and of the fatigues and hardships incident to t 
military profession. In the latter years of life, he repeat 
the feats of his youth, and rode as a general, just as he hi 
done when page, between the sails of a windmill while goii 
round: his attendants immediately followed his examp 
One day, taking a ride in the environs of Ohlau, heobserv 
a nondescript sort of a vehicle wending its way very slovi 
through the sand. It was occupied by a country clergym 
and his wife. Seydlitz looked for a few moments at tl 
carriage, the forepart of which stood forward, so as to lea 
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I considerable space between the body and the seat of the 
iriver: then, clapping spurs to his horse, he leaped over 
hat part of the vehicle. All his retinue of course followed, 
the no small terror of those who were in it, but who sus- 
ained no injury. 

On horseback, Seydlitz feared no danger : he strove to 
iveroome not to shun it. Numerous accidents happened : 
egardless of them, he considered them as sacrifices which 
he military profession imposes even in time of peace. 
^ Seydlitz,". said the king to him one day, <' how happens it 
hat 60 many of your men break their pecks ?" — " Your maj- 
esty has only to command," replied the general, <^ and such 
iccidcnts shall not occur again. But then it will not be my , 
auk if the regiment proves inefficient against the enemy." 
3n another occasion, when the wife of Schlaberndorf, the 
ninister, was expressing her apprehensions lest her son should 
neet with an accident from the reckless riding of which she 
leard with horror,* Seydlitz comforted her with these words: 
' Your excellency may be quite easy on that score : you may. 
ling a cornet and a cat from a church-steeple, and they will 
)e sure aot to break their neck^." . 

Honour was the ruling passion of this chivalrous warrior, 
ind on this point he did not allow Frederick himself to make 
00 free. When the king, in a fit of ill-humor, said to him 
>ne day: ^* You have always a spur too many "-r-an ex- 
)ressioji implying that a person is' half-cracked or crazy-— 
seydlitz immediately pulled off one of his spurs, and was 
lever aflerwards seen with two. 

In the year 1782, when the model for the statute which 
he king erected to the memory of the general in the Wil- 
lelms-Platz in. Berlin was shown to him, he surveyed it wilh 
sorrowful look, and said: ^^ I should like all my cavalry to 
:ome on pilgrimage to the shrine of this centaur saint." 

Henry Augustus, baron de la Motte Fouque, born at the 
Hague, in 1698, commenced life as page to the prince of 
Dessauv Having distinguished himself in the cnmpaign in 
PomerA&ia, he was rewarded with the order deila.Generosite, 
ind a captinacy in the regiment of his patron. We have 
seen how he acquired- the . friendship of Fiederick when 
prince^ royal, during his confinement at Ciiatrin, and that he 
ivas one 6f his intimate associates at Rheinjberg. He hfi4 
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attained the rank of major, in 1738, when a misundersfai] 
ing wi(h the prince of Dessau indnced him to quit the Pn 
sian service and to enter that of Denmark as lientenant*col 
Del. On Frederick's accession to the throne, however, 
returned to prussia, was promoted to colonel, and disti 
guished himself in the Silesian wars. 

During the seven years' war, having a' separate commai 
in Silesia, he armed part of the peasants in the eounty 
Glafz, whom he attached as scouts to the cordon, form( 
along the frontier. The king, not aware of thisarrangeme 
of his general's, was one day riding with Seydlita; along tl 
frontiers, and perceived at a distance a body of these me 
.whom he took for Austrians. Seydlits was of a differe 
opinion. On coming up to them, they found to their su 
prise that they > were peanuts. <<Are you Prussian ?" as 
ed the king. " No," was the reply. " Are'you Austrian 
— " No, nor Austrian."-^** Well, and what are you, then 
-^^^ We are Fouqu^an." <^ Aha !" said Frederick, laughin 
and turning to Seydlitz ; <' now you hear who is king of tf 
country." •:) 

Not long afterwards, as we have seen, he. had the misfo 
tune to be made prisdn^r by the Austrians. By the redu 
tion of Glatz, which soon followed, Fouque lost all that 1 
possessed ; and, while the war lasted, the Austrian, gover 
ment refused to exchange him : indeed, the empress endea 
oured, but in vain, to induce him to enter her service. 

When the peace put an end to his captivity in Croatia, I 
returned to Silesia, and, on his arrival at Glatz, in Apr 
1763, found there a present in money and okl Hungarit 
wine, and an invitation from his royal friend to Potsdai 
Here, for several weeks, he forgot all past tribulations, an 
then went to Brandenburg, where the king conferred on hii 
the lucrative place of prebendary of the cathedral. He als 
gave him 5000 dollars, to purchase a house, furniture, an 
all that he required to render the remainder of his life con 
fortable. Frederick cheerfully granted the permission wbic 
he solicited to retire thither for good. *^ But/' he wrote, << yo 
must come now and then to see me ; it is not &r, and if yo 
will but let me know when you are comti^, I will send m 
horses half-way to meet you." Oranges and other choic 
fruit were sent to Fouqu^ from Sans^Souci and Charlotteii 
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irg, and supplies of the oldest and most generous wines, 
ith other presents, all to recruit his impaired health. When 
) was no longer able to travel, Frederick visited him, or 
issed the night at his house when he occasionally passed 
rough Brandenburg ; and nothing more aflecting was ever 
itnessed than the meetings of the two veterans. At length, 
hen, towards the conclusion of his life, Fouqu6 lost his 
laring, his royal friend made him comprehend by means of 
machine, and the great monarch had the patience to com- 
unicate in that roundabout way with his valued servant. 

When they were prevented from meeting, they made 
nends by correspondence. " Very often," the old general 
ice wrote, " I consider and ask myself, what motives must 
is great king, this amiable sovereign, have for loading me 
ith so many favours ; nay, more, for having, for above thirty 
iars, honoured me with his constant friendship. Forgive 
is expression, sire, but I know nothing more precious, more 
orious, for me. My self-love is too much flattered by it, 
\d so I lose myself in the idea, without finding the reason 
at entitles me to such manifest advantages : for, how ex- 
silent soever a judge you, sire, may be of the characters of 
en, you cannot always see the recesses of my heart, which 
one would be sufficient to satisfy me, as it is not in my 
3wer to make you acquainted in any other way with the 
iture of my feelings." 

On the 24th of February, 1766, the king wrote to him as 
illows — ^' I see, my dear friend, that you need something 
rengthening. A few days since, we tried some old Hun- 
irian wine of my grandfather's, and found it excellent. I 
It aside a bottle, which I send to you ; it is the last, and I 
>pe that it will do you good." 

" You live too solitary," wrote Frederick to his old friend 
n another occasion ; " you ought to have company every 
ay ; your windows should be adorned with pots of flowers, 
id you should have little dogs frisking about to amuse 
ou." 

In January, 1769, the king sent him some acoustic ma- 
rines, and Fouqu6 wrote in reply — **The two largest 
iswer their purpose. I shall make trial of them at church, 
^d at the same time pray for the welfare of my illustrious 
^nefactor." 

VOL. II. N. s. — 19 
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Fouqu^ was not only an intelligent, aetive general ami 
moat scrupulous in the perrormance of his duty, but a mai 
of the highest honour and integrity, and possessing a eultl 
tated mind. His way of thinking, however, on the most iro* 
portant points did not coincide with the king's : for Fouqu^ 
was a sincere professor of the Christian religion. The kinj 
respected these convictions, and in his letters to him there ii 
not an allusion that could have given offence to his friend 
who made no secret of his religious impreHions ; and, whec 
he was visiting the king, be never missed attending pabli< 
worship. 

Beloved and valued by his king, the veteran expired on the 
3d of May, 1174; he was at that time the oldest o 
Frederick's friends and it is easy to conceive how painfull] 
this loss afl9icted him. The *^ Memoires de Baron de h 
Motte Fouque," in two volumes, published at Berlin, in 1788 
contain his correspondence with the king. His life has als< 
been written by his grandson, Frederick de la Motte Fouque 
a fertile German writer, chiefly of fiction, who is bette 
known to foreigners by his in^nious and beautiful tale 
^< Undine," than by any other of his productions. 

Charles Gottlieb Guichard, born in 1724, at Magdeburg 
was the son of a manufacturer of earthenware, studied di 
vinity, and afterwards the ancient and also the oriental Ian 
guages at Leyden and Herborn. In 1747 he entered a 
ensign into the Dutch service, and advanced to caplain, bu 
quitted the army to prosecute his literary inquiries concern 
ing the military system of the ancients, and went to England 
Here he wrote his " Memoires militaires sur les Grecs et le 
Romains," published at the Hague, in 1758, in two 4t 
volumes, and sent the work to Frederick, at the same tim 
expressing a wish to enter his service. The king formed s 
favourable an opinion of his talents that he complied with hi 
desire, and Guichard arrived in February, 1758, at Breslau 
He made the campaign of that year, as captain, in the re 
tinue of the king, who soon took a great liking to him oi 
account of his literary attainments. One day, the converse 
tion happened to turn on the battle of Pharsalia, and tb 
noble deed of Quintus Icilius, whom Frederick called Quir 
tus CaBoilius. Guichard ventured to correct his mistake 
When the king had convinced himself that he vvas wrooj 
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be declared, laughing, that Guichard should thenceforward 
be called Qiiintus Icilius; and even in militBry orders and 
other public docamenlB he was never mentioned by any 
other appellation. 

As major of a partisan battalion, he made the campaigns 
of 1759 and 1760 ; and he executed the commissions assign* 
ed to him with such ability that the king directed him to 
raise at Leipzig a partisan regiment of three battalions and 
seven other battalions of the same kind of force. 

When the war was over, Frederick wished the major to 
marry a rich wife, and caused a wealthy old widow to be 
proposed to him ; but Quintus had already given his affec* 
tions to a poor but accomplished and handsome young lady^ 
of the ancient and noble family of Schlaberndorf. The king 
refused his consent to this match, and said one day at table 
in an ill-humour to the major; ^* Only think, a beggarly pot* 
ter has lately asked my permission to marry a lady belonging 
to one of the most ancient of our noble families."*^** I sed 
nothing extraordinary in that,'' replied Quintos, who knew 
that the stroke was aimed at himself; " we are all made of 
the same clay ; and if my father was a potter, your majesty 
is a potter too" — alluding to the porcelain manufactory in 
Berlin, which belonged to the king. Nettled, however, at 
the expression, he solicited his dismission the same day ; but 
the king threw aside his petition, and took no notice of it« 
Irritated still more at this treatment, he carefully abstained 
from appearing at the king's table, to which he had a general 
invitation, and avoided meeting him at other times. 

Shortly before this occurrence, Quintus had been com* 
missioned to purchase in Italy the Antinous, a fine antique, 
for the king. The bargain was concluded, and the statue 
arrived at Potsdam. The major acquainted the king with 
the circumstance, and inquired in writing where it was to be 
delivered. «* I am very glad," replied Frederick, " to learn 
that the statue of Antinous is at length arrived. I now ex- 
pect you to deliver it to me, and to fix upon the spot where 
it is to be placed, as nobody is better qualified to do so tbaa 
yourself." An interview with the king was now unavoida- 
ble ; Quintus accordingly had the statue conveyed to the 
palace, and delivered it to his majesty. Frederick received 
him most kindly, and highly approved the choice of the spot 
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where he proposed that it should be placed, adding : '^ I an 
much obliged to you for the trouble you have taken." At th 
sanae * time he put a paper into his hand — it was the consen 
to his marriage. Thenceforward he enjoyed the uninter 
rupted intimacy of the king, who severely felt the loss of thi 
literary friend when he died in 1775, at bis country seat 
Wassersuppe (Water-gruel), near Rathenau. 

Numerous anecdotes relating to the intercourse of Quin 
tus Icilios with bis royal patron are on record : I shall no 
apologize for quoting one or two of them. 

In the early part of his acquaintance with Frederick 
when he still went by the title of aulic councillor [Hoffrath] 
he was taking a ride one day with the king, when they chanc 
ed to meet a clergyman mounted on a fine spirited horse 
which he sat uncommonly well. '' Only see, Quintus," sai< 
Frederick, '' how consequential yon parson looks on his bi 
of blood. Go to him and humble his pride a little." Quin 
tus did not need bidding twice. He rode up to the clergy 
man. '< How is it sir," said be, '< that you are riding suci 
a fine horse, while your lord and master was content with ai 
humble ass ?" — *' So should I be too," rejoined the witty soi 
of the church, << only his majesty has since made all the assei 
aulic councillors, so that now' there is not one to be got." 

Though the king, in the early part of his reign, purchase! 
the Polignac collection, and contributed to stamp a value oi 
antiques of that kind, he seems, at a later period, to have 
been aware of the real worth of such objects, and to hay< 
taken a. pleasure in mistifying the virtuosi, among whon 
Quintus Icilius played a conspicuous part. 

One day, when this ofBcer was dining at the royal table 
word was brought that two laboring men urgently desired tc 
speak with the king, and would not take any denial. Fred- 
erick ordered them to be admitted. They were ushered in- 
to the dining-room in their working apparel soiled with dirt 
and the spokesman handed to the king some ancient coins, 
saying that he and his partner had found them while digging 
a ditch. Frederick looked at the coins and expressed his 
surprise. '* They are Roman," said he, <<and, if I am not 
mistaken, of the time of Drusus. But," continued he, turn- 
ing to Quintus, << how, in all the world, could these coins 
have come hither? You are a great connoisseur of coins ; 
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should like you to investigate this matter thoroughly." 
Vith these words he handed him the coins, telling him that 
e must not think of going to Berlin, but make his inquir- 
es at once in Sans-Souci. The major raised objections, but 
) no purpose. " You must absolutely stay here," said the 
ing, " till you have finished your researches ; any books you 
^ant you can order to be brought you i the subject inter- 
Bts me exceedingly ; and if I were to let you go, you would 
ostpone the inquiry, and then I might have to wait nobody 
nows how long." 

Quintus now set about his task, had a great number of 
ooks brought for reference and quotation, and produced a 
earned paper, in which he proved that, contrary to the gen- 
ral opinion, the Romans, or at least a few of their cohorts 
nder Drtiims had actually crossed the Elbe, that they had 
idisputabty been accustomed to receive their pay in the en- 
irons of Potsdam, but that, on one of these occasions, prob- 
biy owing to a sudden retreat, the coins in question were 
oubtlcss left behind and lost. Satisfied with the result of 
is investigation, he delivered his memoir to the king. Fred- 
rick hastily ran through it. " My dear Quintus Icilius," 
e then said with a sarcastic smile, <' I am sorry that yoa 
ave thrown away so. much critical acumen on this subject* 
[*he coins which I put into your hands w^re not found near 
^otsdam, but belong to your own collection, from which I 
lad them secretly abstracted. Yom now know the reason 
i^hy i insisted that your memoir should be written here ia 
ians-Souci. I am vexed at the waste of €uch pains and la- 
or ; but you will now admit, from your own experience, 
bat I am right in not attaching so much value to many lite- 
siry investigations as you are apt to do." 

The king disliked exceedingly that any one who had pet- 
y sums to disburse for him should hand him an account of 
hem ; and, to such persons as had expenses of this kind ta 
iefray oa.his behalf, he was accustomed to make annually a 
proportionable present in money. Thus Quintus, who car- 
ied on correspondence for his majesty, and had frequently 
order books and other things for him,' had regularly a new 
ear's gift of 2000 dollars: and he reckoned upon this 
^resent with such confidence that he sometimes borrowed 
aoney by anticipation upon it. One new year's eve^ a mes- 
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senger from his sister at Potsdam arrived in Berlin to brinj 
back part of this sum on the following day, for the purposi 
of paying some very importunate creditors. Quintus wen 
as usual in the morning to congratulate the king, making 
sure that bis majesty would hand him the customary fou 
rouleaus of one hundred frederics-d'or each ; when the kinf 
replied : *' so handsome a wish deserves a handsome pres 
ent. Look you, with this," he continued, taking ou 
of a drawer a new clothes-brush, <^ you may brush and keej 
yourself clean, without having occasion to let any one el» 
come near you." The mortification of the receiver ma; 
easily be imagined ; but the usual present of 2000 dollar 
followed in about a week. 

It may be proper to add that, in his first publication, whici 
I have already mentioned, as well as in his '' Memoires crit 
iques et historiques sur plusiers points d'Antiquites militaires,' 
this writer has corrected a great number of errors committe( 
by the celebrated chevalier Folard. 

In 1801 the only son of Quintus Ipilius fell in a duel, nea 
Wesel, at the age of twenty-eight years. 

Baron Pollnitz, being a man utterly destitute of principle 
could not have been Frederick's friend, but as, an agreeabl 
companion, he was nevertheless one of the constant assqei 
ates of the king, as he had been of his father. If Fredei 
ick William took delight in making court-fools of unfortu 
nate individuals, and a smoking club of the Academy, hi 
son's ideas of the moral worth of man were too high to sui 
fer him to approve or justify such a proceeding. Pollnit 
was the only one who, as an incorrigible rouij was oftej 
obliged to put up with things which savored of the bufibon 
ries of .the preceding reign. In the expectation of makin 
a rich match at Niirnburg, the baron, in 1744, apphed to th 
king for his dismission, which Frederick granted in the fol 
lowing terms : 

" We, Frederick, &c. &c., hereby declare and mafc 
known, that baron Pollnitz, a native of Berlin, and, as far a 
we know, descended from honest parents, gentleman of th 
chamber to our late grandfather of blessed memory, also ii 
the service of the duchess of Orleans, in the like capacitj 
colonel in the Spanish service, captain in the army of th 
late emperor, cameriere to the Pope, chamberlain to the duki 
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of Brunswick, ensign in ihc service of the duke of Weimar, 
chamberlain in the service of our late father of happy mem- 
ory ; finally, and lastly, chief master of the ceremonies in 
ours ; finding himself overwhelmed by the torrent of the 
honorable military appointments and high court dignities, 
poured forth one after another upon his person, having be- 
come in consequence weary of the world, and being seduc- 
ed by the example of Montaulieu, the chamberlain, who ran 
away from the court not long before him, he, namely, the 
said baron Pdllnit2, has most humbly solicited and petitioned 
us to grant him an honorable dismission, for the maintenance 
of his good name and reputation. As we, on considering 
his request, have not thought it right to refuse the testimonials 
of his good conduct which he has solicited, on account of 
the important services which he has rendered to our royal 
court by his jokes and his pleasantries^ and the amusement 
which, Tor nine years, he afforded to our late father; we 
have no scruple to declare that, during the whole of the time 
he has been in our service, he has not been either highway- 
man, pickpocket^ or poisoner ; that he has neither run away 
with virgins nor done them violeifce, nor grossly insulted any 
one's honor, but always behaved, like. a galant man, consist- 
ently with his origin, and always made a suitable use of the 
gifts which Heaven has bestowed upon him, namely, to at- 
tain the end which is aimed at by the drama, and consists in 
representing, the. foibles of men in a ludicrous light in order 
to correct them. 

'^ In like manner he has always most punctually followed 
the advice of Bacchus, in regard to temperance and absti- 
nence, and carried christian charity so far as invariably to 
leave to the peasants the practice of the gospel precept : to 
give is better than to receive. He still has an accurate re- 
collection of all the anecdotes of our palaces and country 
seats, and in particular has deeply imprinted upon his mem- 
ory a complete catalogue of all our old household furniture; 
and, for the rest, he. knew how to make himself agreeable 
and useful to those who were not acquainted with the malig- 
nity of his disposition and his want of goodness of heart. 

" Furthermore, we give to the said baron the testimony 
that he never excited us to anger, unless when, impudently 
transgressing the bounds of respect, he sought in an unwor- 
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thy and unbearable manner to profane and to dbhonor tb 
ashes of our glorious ancestors. 

'* As, however, barren and desolate spots are to be foun< 
in the finest countries, the most beautiful bodies have thei 
deformities, and the pictures of the greatest masters are nc 
without defects ; we forgive the aforesaid baron his frailtie 
and faults, and grant him, though reluctantly, the solicitei 
dismission ; and we shall wholly abolish and abrogate th 
office that was held by him, in order that the memory of i 
may be wholly extinguished among men, deeming that, al 
ter the said baron, no man whatever is worthy to be invested 
with it.'* 

Pollnitz left Berlin, and, as the lady whom he hoped t 
marry wf s a Catholic, he had no scruple to add apostacy t 
the good qualities enumerated by his royal patron and turnei 
papist. This change, however, proved of no advantage t 
him, for the match was broken off, after<the lady had mad 
further inquiries concerning him. Without money, withou 
prospects, and beset by creditors, Pollnitz returned to th 
flesh-pots of Egypt, and begged the king to re-instate him i 
his former post, intimating that he was resolved to embrac 
the Protestant religion again. Frederick disgusted by thi 
impudent trifling with the highest and holiest concern c 
man, replied: " Whether you are Reformed, Catholic, o 
Lutheran, is matter of indifference to me. Only on on 
condition will I take you again into my service, and that it 
that you get circumcised." 

Twice did Pollnitz, with a view to temporal advantage 
forsake the Protestant religion in which he had been brougfa 
up for the Catholic, and twice return to it, before he becam 
a Papist for the third time. He again fixed his residence ii 
Berlin, apd, though he does not appear to have afterward 
held an office about the court, he was, no doubt, pen8ione( 
by the king, at whose table he was a constant guest. Hi 
died in 1775, and his place was not readily suppli<^d, thougl 
Frederick wrote on occasion of his death to Voltaire : "Poll 
nitz est mort comme il a vecu,en friponnant encore la veilh 
de son deces.'' He wrote in the French language severa 
works, and was the reputed author of others, which throv 
light on the history of his times and had an extensive circu 
lation. The most noted of these are, " La Saxe galante/ 
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and "Histoire Secrete de la Duchess d'Hanovre, epouse de 
George I., roi de la Grande firetagne." His *< Memoirs of 
the Four last Sovereigns of the house of Brandenburg" were 
oot published till many years after his death. 

Antony Krockow was born in 1714, at Poltzin, in Pome- 
rania and had been 23 years in the French service, when, at 
the beginning of the seven years' war, he was recalled as his 
subject by the king, and entered that of Prussia, with the 
rank of colonel. If he became a general who was to be re- 
lied on in the iGeld, he proved himself to be in peace an 
equally polished, intelligent and agreeable companion. He 
frequently conversed with the king on the institutions of 
France, and in some suggestions of his originated the idea of 
adopting the system pursued there for the collection of the 
Prussian revenue, and of employing French agents in that 
branch of the administration. It is not surprising that a man 
of his stamp should have inspired the king with a warm and 
permanent attachment. Frederick was fond of having the 
general about him as often and as long as he could, and was 
constantly inviting him with all sorts* of flattering expressions, 
whenever he could be spared from his regiment of dragoons 
in Silesia, or from his Pomeranian estates. In January, 
1776, he wrote to him from Potsdam : " My dear lieutenant- 
general Krockow, I shall be very glad if, before you go back 
[from Poltzen] to your regiment, you would call here, and I 
vill expect you," With his own hand, he added, in French: 
M have been very ill, man cher ; you will find me mending, 
i)utl only hobble yet; I cannot walk." In January, 1777, 
36 writes : ^^ I shall be gratified if you will coYue soon to me 
U Potsdam ;" and in June, the same year : '^ You might 
mrely spend a few days with me, which, on your application, 
Jhall not be denied you." 

Krocktw was honored by his sovereign with the order of 
the Black Eagle, in 1773, and died in 1778, at Landshut. 

After the death of Winterfeld, Zieten enjoyed the unin- 
terrupted favor of the king, who treated him w'iih the kindest 
Eittention as long as he lived. After the peace the old gen- 
eral married again, and on the birth of a son in 1764, the 
king went to Berlin expressly to stand sponsor for the infant, 
appointed him cornet in Zieten's hussars, and made the 
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mother a present of four costly silver girandoles. The qoec 
and the court attended the christening. 

During the seven years' war, the king one cold night hi 
seated himself with his grenadiers near a fire. Zieten can 
up and clapped himself upon a block of wood. Both beir 
much fatigued) fell asleep ; but Frederick opened his ey 
from time to time, and perceived that Zieten had slipped ( 
his seat. A grenadier put a piece of wood under his hea 
and Frederick said : — '* That's right! the old man is tired 
Soon afterwards another grenadier started up half aslee 
and, in going to the fire to light his pipe, stumbled agair 
Zieten's foot. The king suddenly raised himself, and, liftii 
hisx finger in a threatening attitude, said in a low tone:- 
" Gently, grenadier, don't disturb my poor Zieten ; he 
very weary." On another occasion, the old genera) hi 
dozed oif at the king's table. One of the company wou 
have waked him, but Frederick said : — " Let him sleep : i 
has watched often enough for us !" 

On the breaking out of the Bavarian succession wi 
Frederick left the old general behind, much against his wi 
because hk was evidently past service. In 1780 Zieten be 
ged to be excused from appearing on the first day of the i 
views with the heavy eagle's wings attached tothe'hoss 
cap, and the tiger-skin over his shoulders. '* It will certain 
be gratifying to me," repKed the king, " to see at the a 
proaching review a general who has so highly distinguish( 
himself in my service, even in advanced years, at the he 
of the regiment committed to his charge ; and I am, tbei 
fore, quite content that you should appear without tiger-st 
and eagle's wings, merely in your pelisse. But, if it shot 
be too cold, I beseech you to spare your health, and rath 
not come to the ground at all, lest you should needlessly bri 
on an illness, or do yourself harm by too great' zeal in t 
service. When a man has served with glory so long as y 
have done, he has a right on such occasions to avail hims< 
without scruple of the privileges of a veteran among the B 
mans." 

At the end of 1784, when the king had gone to Berlin 
usual for the carnival, Zieten, then 86 years old came to tl 
palace^at the moment of giving the parole. " There is my o 
Zieten !" cried Frederick, as soon as he perceived him, a 
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ling aa he approached nearer : — *^ I am sorry you have taken 
be trouble to come up so many steps ; I would gladly have 
5one down to you. And how is your health ?" — ^•* Good, 
^onr majesty,'^ replied the veteran ; '* I have still a good ap« 
)eti^e, but I feel that my strength is declining." — '^I am glad 
to hear the first. B«it, standing will fatigue you. A chair !'' 
An aide-de-camp brought one. Zieten would have declined 
it, assuring the king that he was not tired. But Frederick 
insisted on his taking the chair, repeatedly saying : — '< Be 
seated, father Zieten, be seated, or I most go away, for I am 
determined not to incommode you." Zieten at last com- 
plied ; the king assisted him to sit down, and continued 
standing a oonsideraUe time conversing with him, and in* 
quiring about his coacerns. At length he retired, saying :-*- 
'< Take care not to catch cold. Preserve your life as long as 
age will permit, thai I may often enjoy the pleasare of meet- 
ing you again." 

On New Year's Day the old general complimented the 
king in writing. Frederick immediately repKed :-*— ^ I feet 
the full vahie of your kind new yearns wish, and thank yoa 
for it most sincerely. The constant object of my wishes (or 
you is the recruiting of yqur strength by an uninterrupted 
eojoyment of health and pleasure, and its fulfilment will ever 
tend to my highest satisfaction." 

When the king was informed of the decease of his eld 
oompanion in arms, whom he survived but a few months, he 
appeared during the whole day extremely grave but com- 
posed. Several generals who came to him abiitained from 
any aUusion to the event. Theaged monarch, however, ob- 
served :•— ^' Our old Zieten has shown himself a general, even 
ID his death. In war he always commanded the advanced 
guard ; and in death he has gone before. I led the main 
army ; I sJiall follow him. Many of you gentlemen led the 
rear-guard : you will follow us both !" 

Rupert Scipio Lentulus, born at Vienna in 1714. entered 
into the Auetrian service, was aide-de*camp to Neipperg, 
and captaia when the Prussians took Prague during the 
second Siiesian war. His conduct on this occasion procured 
him, as we liave seen, the notice of the king, into whose 
service he entered after the conclusion of peace. He was 
promoted to a msqority, and created a baron. In 1748 
Frederick married him to Mariano^ countess of Schwerin, 
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daughter of the minister of state, and lady of honor to I 
queen. Both king and queen attended the festivities giv< 
on the occasion ; nay, the former celebrated the event in 
poem, which, together with a Swiss cheese of extraordina 
dimensions, was delivered to him by thirteen Swiss, hani 
somely dressed in the costume of their country. During tl 
whole of the seven years' war, he was in high favor with tl 
king. After the battle of Leuthen, Frederick made him 
present of 1000 dollars, and after the battle of Zorndorf, I 
expressed his thanks by drinking bis health. In 1767 I 
appointed him lieutenant-general, in 1768 governor of Nev 
chatel, and gave, him the order of the Black Eagle. Aft 
serving in the war of Bavarian succession, he quitted the arn 
in 1779, and retired to Switzerland. In the flower of ti 
life he was a very handsome man, amiable, polished, clevc 
master of several languages, and withal an excellent officer 
As soon as Lentulus heard that Zieten had opened tl 
grand march as advanced guard, he prepared to follow, ar 
actually did follow, to use his own expression, ''as the king 
rear-guard," on the 26th of December, 1786, at his se 
Monrepos, in the canton of Berne. He had attended Fre( 
erick in his journeys ever since ]Y45, fought by him in h 
campaigns, and retained a strong attachment to him after 1 
had retired from his service. 

General Schwerin, who was master of the horse to tl 
king, was one of Frederick's intimate associates, and muc 
about him towards the end of his life. The king often joke 
with him. When he had gone to join the army on the breal 
ing out of the Bavarian succession war, he wrote thus 1 
Schwerin : — '' My horses and I throw ourselves at the feet i 
your excellency, and implore the continuance of your goo 
graces and favour. Your excellency will see that I hav^le 
Breslau, so that it is only my mules who will now engag 
your attention." 

In the last years of his life, Frederick one day gave him 
significant intimation how little he relished flattery. He wa 
walking in the gardens of Sans-iSouci with Schwerin, whe 
the latter assured the king that he walked so fast that h 
could hardly keep up with him. Frederick pretended nc 
to hear him, and made no answer. After a while the maste 
of the horse again said : — '' Indeed, your majesty walks a 
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mch a rate, that I cannot keep up with you any longer."—- 
* Well, then," rejoined Frederick, " you shall soon be re- 
ieved from that difficulty." He then called two heyducks, 
ind ordered them to bring a sedan-chair. Schwerin was 
)bliged to seat himself in it, and was carried about, very 
nuch against his will, for an hour together^ while the king 
valked by his side. 

Schwerin was, m we shall see hereafter, one of the chosen 
ew, whom the king summoned to be about him during the 
ast weeks of his life. 

Among the friends whom Frederick had near him in his 
atter years, count Hoditz is too remarkable a character to be 
)[nitted. Thiebault, indeed, has given such an account of 
he almost romantic adventures of this nobleman, as cannot 
»e perused without interest ; and, though he cannot always 
>e relied on for accuracy in details, yet, as Preuss, when he 
nentions the count, has not questioned the authenticity of 
vhat Thiebault says concerning him, I shall not hesitate to 
ay it before the reader. 

He tells us that it was during the seven years' war, and 
ifter raising the siege of Olmiitz, that the king paid his first 
risit incognito to Hoditz at his mansion at Rosswald in Mo-* 
avia. I should think it more likely to have been during the 
eisure left him by the siege that Frederick took this trip ; 
or, after he was forced to raise it, he was fully occupied by 
he preparations for his retreat through Bohemia to Silesia. 

The widowed margravine of Bayreuth, aunt to the king, 
lad married count Hoditz, who, after her death, continued 
o reside at his lordship of Roswald. He was a man of high* 
y original character. The king, who had never seen him, 
esolved to pay him a visit, flattering himself with the hope 
;hat he should not be recognized. Having put himself at 
:he head of that corps which had to march through the moun- 
ains of Moravia, he reached with it the heights of Rosswald. 
rhence he proceeded in the uniform of a Prussian officer, 
bllowed by a single attendant to the mansion, where he was 
received with great politeness. He soon engaged with the 
^ount in a conversation, which seemed to afford him much 
[)Iea8ure. Hoditz soon perceived that the stranger was par- 
ticularly interested by every thing that related to the deceas- 
ed margravine, and therefore proposed to him to go and see 
VOL. II. N. s. — 20 
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her tombi which was in a part of his park that he called th 
Elysiaii Fields. The king assented, and committed himse 
to the conduct of his host Proceeding through the part 
they were just going to cross a bridge, when Frederick 8a\ 
upon the water a firework, and in it the words : Vive Fre 
deric le Grand ! He now knew that he was discovered ; and 
being at a considerable distance from his camp, on the dc 
inain of an Austrian subject, he becamf thoughtful, and 
was easy to perceive that he feared he had been too ventui 
ous. 

The count had indeed discovered who he was ; and n 
sooner did he remark the change in the king's manner, tba 
he strove to dispel his apprehensions. He proposed to hi 
guest to go back to the house, and ushered him into .a roon 
where they two were alone. Here, still respecting his ir 
cognito, he addressed him as follows : *' You are alarmec 
sir, but your secret is safe, and I earnestly beg you not 1 
have any doubt of me. Have the goodness to listen to m 
for a moment. I am, it is true, a natural subject of tfa 
house of Austria ; but I have long been out of its service, 
will never violate the laws of the country, neither will I ir 
termeddle in political matters. In this respect, I am a coi 
mopolite, and as completely such as a man of honour ca 
possibly be. You, sir, are a Prussian, and fight for yoi 
country. I respect you the more for that. Your counti 
and that in which I was born are indeed at war ; but whi 
then ! You perrorm your duties, and I live according to m 
inclinations. For the rest, both of ns wish sincerely f( 
peace. Indeed, I shall not puzzle my brains about the qua 
rel between the king of Prussia and the empress-queen, 
know that sovereigns frequently regulate their actions by res 
sons which humble individuals like myself cannot appreciati 
Why should I enter into a useless inquiry which of the tw 
is in the right ? I am content to limit my knowledge on th 
subject to two points : Frederick is, according to my convi< 
tion, one of the greatest men that ever lived ; and Mari 
Theresa is a woman of the most respectable qualities and 
great sovereign. There I stop; but the servants of hot 
who call upon me shall be received with equal kindness. I 
however, notwithstanding this assurance, you cannot plac 
further confidence in me^ I wait your commands^ and will ii 
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stantiy furnish you with all the means for repairing whither- 
soever you please." 

The frankness of this addrese set Frederick quite at ease ; 
trusting to the integrity of his host, he passed the remainder 
of the day and the night at his house ; and the next morn- 
ing rejoined his army without accident. 

The son of a wealthy nobleman, Hoditz, when a boy, was 
so ungovernable that his father could not manage him, and 
therefore sent him to a school in a small neigbouring t#wn, 
where, though only thirteen, he mastered all his companions 
by his strength and dexterity. He soon chose for his partic- 
ular associate one of them who was as wild as himself. Not 
a day passed but both played the most extravagant pranks. 
Punishment was of no avail ; they were incorrigible ; and 
the master, in despair, new not how to curb these two hair- 
brained youths. He resolved to try one more expedient. 
One fine summer-day, he informed his pupils that he should 
take a little jaunt with them into the country, but that the 
two lovers of mischief should be left at home as a punishment 
f or their misbehaviour. The joyous caravan accordingly set 
out well provided with every thing requisite for the trip : 
but their two wild companions were left at home; safely lock- 
ed up in a room at the top of the house. The key of their 
prison was delivered to a servant, with directions to give 
them a very scanty supper towards evening, but nothing else. 
The prisoners looked around them with great vexation. 
Yoyng Hoditz, the more daring of the two, soon plucked up 
courage. ^' WhatV* said he, " shall we put up quietly with 
such treatment ?"-— " Certainly not," replied his fellow-cap- 
tive. A scheme of revenge was soon devised, and no time 
lost in the execution. 

The first thing they did was to call up the servant, whose 
business it was to wait upon them. 'Til tell you what," 
said young Hoditz : *' we will give you a ducat apiece, if you 
will do what we want ; if not, depend upon it, when we are 
let out, you shall get a sound thrashing every day. You 
have your choice. We want but little— some cords, a large 
strong nail, a couple of swords, and a basin of blood." — 
" Good God ! but what are you going to do with them ?" — 
'^ That is nothing to you : we assure you we are not going 
to do any mischief to ourselves; so you may be quite easy." 
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The servant, allured by the prospect of the ducats on the on* 
hand, and intimidated by the threatened ill-usage on th< 
other, yielded to their solicitations, and brought what the; 
desired. 

4s it drew towards evening, when the noaster was expectei 
to return with, his pupils, Hoditz stripped off his clothes, an< 
fastened the cords about his legs, body, and arms, in such 
manner as to form a net which would support him whei 
huAff up in it. Then twisting one end of the cord loosel 
round his neck, he mounted a chair, and suspended himsel 
from the nail which had been previously driven into the wall 
The other scape-grace then posted himself at the window t 
watch for the return of the caravan. It soon appeared i 
sight: hastening from the window, he upset the chaii 
emptied the basin upon the floor, and laid himself down i 
the pool of blood, and the two swords near him. Nosoone 
had the master entered the house than he desired the sei 
vant to see what the two prisoners were about. Faithful t 
his engagement, he hurried back and reported the fatal c{ 
tastrophe. All rushed instantaneously to the room where 
had taken place, and sure enough one was hanging, and tli 
other lying* bathed in blood. '' God in heaven !" exclaimc 
the horrified master, *' these graceless boys must have -qua 
relied, and got to fighting ; the big one has killed the othe 
and then hung himself for fear of punishment. What 
disaster !'' He sent immediately for a surgeon and the p< 
lice authorities, but none of these gentlemen were t9 I: 
, found. As the two boys seemed to be quite dead, the masU 
resolved to leave every thing just as it was till morning ; a 
retired from the room, and the door was carefully locked. 

This was the moment which the actors in this sham traged 
had been waiting for. The one released himself forthwit 
from hiis cords ; the other rose from amidst the bIoo< 
Making a ladder of the cords, they descended fron^ the windov 
and then proceeded through the streets of the town, doin 
all sorts of mischief, and alarming the inhabitants. Nei 
morning, the whole affair was publicly known. The schoo 
master, convinced that he could do nothing with the tw 
niadcaps, sent them back to their parents ; and young Hodil 
was placed under a private tutor till he had finished h 
education. 
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His father then sent him upon his travels, and on his re- 
turn he was appointed chamberlain to the emperor Charles 
VI. In Vienna he began to spend very lavishly the fortune 
which he had inherited from his mother; and his disposition 
in youth accompanied him in manhood. His coachtnan had 
orders not to give way to any person whatever. One day, dri- 
ving rapidly through the streets of Vienna, his speed wa« sud- 
denly checked by an old-fashioned carriage, proceeding lei- 
surely before him. He gave a nod to his coachman, who 
instantly understood his master's meaning, and drove with such 
violence against the ancient odd-looking vehicle as to upset it. 
The imperial chamberlain then ordered him to pull up, just 
that he might see what country quiz it was whom he had 
played this trick. What was his astonishment to see his own 
venerable father clambering with difficulty out of his over«- 
turned carriage! He had come to Vienna to pay his 
respects to the emperor, but chiefly to see what his son was 
about, as he had not written to him for a long time. Little 
did the old man anticipate this sort of meeting with him at 
the moment of his arriti^al. In spite of 4he humble apologies 
and excuses made by his son in a]l sincerity, he protested 
that he would never set eyes on him again. 

The young chamberlain had soon run through all his 
property. He «eemed, however, to be a favorite of For- 
tune's. Just ul the moment when he was reduced to the 
greatest embarrassment, the dowager ntargravine of Bayreuth, 
who was still young and very rich, saw him ; and admiring 
his fine manly person and his bold enterprising mind, she 
gave him her hand. He was now relieved from all his 
difficulties. Wild and intractable as be had been before, so 
tender and aifectionate was he now to his consort^^in short, 
a pattern for husbands. When she died, he had the above- 
mentioned monument erected for her ; and thither he repaired 
every Sunday with all bis household to pay homage to her 
memory by the performance of dirges of his own composition. 

Soon after his marriage, the margravine urged him to seek 
a reconciliation with his father. He was most willing to 
comply with the suggestion, and they wrote jointly to the 
exasperated tiid man. He addressed an answer to the mar- 
gravine alone, in which he assured her, with a profusion of 
civil expressions, that he would not have any thing to do 
VOL. II. N. 8. — 20* 
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with his sofu They then agreed to try in person to soften 
the incensed father. Accordingly, they set out for Rosswald 
with a prodigious train of coaches, baggage-waggons, and 
horsemen ; but, as they were forced to make very short days^ 
journeys on account of all this retinue, the old count received 
timely intelligence of their approach. He immediately or- 
dered all the avenues to his mansion to be barricaded, and 
even sent to his neighbors, desiring their assistance in case 
his son should manifest a disposition to storm the barricades. 

The young count, knowing his father's character, ad- 
vanced with military caution. He sent forward several 
armed men, belonging to the retinue of his consort, to Ross- 
wald, with directions to make prisoners of some of his 
father's servants. They succeeded in seizing several oi 
them, who had been decrpatched with letters to the neighbor- 
ing gentry. The contents of these letters and the reports o: 
the prisoners made bim thoroughly acquainted with his 
father's preparations. He nevertheless approached the man- 
sion, but «oon convinced himself that it was too well defend' 
ed to be taken by means of a slight attack. Having Bomi 
recollection from his boyhood of a private door leading ou 
of a retired part of the park into the open country, he hast 
ened thither, and found it unguarded, ordered it to bebrokei 
open, gained possession of the park, then made a lodgmen 
in the gardea, and lastly in the lower part of the house. 

His father, who was laid up with the gout, had nothioj 
left for it but to retreat to the upper part of his mansion 
there he barricaded himself afresh. Meanwhile the gat< 
leading to the house was taken and opened, and the margra 
vine drove up into the fore-conrt, where she was obliged t< 
encamp for some hours, as there was not a room fit to receiv( 
her. At length, the count contrived to gain possession o 
some rooms in the upper part of the mansion, where hi 
father had entrenched himself, and to prepare them for hi 
consort. Scarcely was the margravine installed in them 
when the polite old gentleman sent a deputy to bid her wel 
come to his domain, -and to present his respects to her ; but 
as for his son, be might go to the devil. 

Overtures of peace were proposed, but the father wa 
inexorable. For two months, despatches passed daily to anc 
fro, but things continued on the old footing. The youn{ 
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count now resolved to try a stratagem. He sent word to 
his father that, finding he would not be reconciled, he had 
made up his mind to set out with his wife in three days; 
but he must be aware that he would subject himself to gen- 
eral censure if he suffered the margravine to depart without 
having seen her. On the following morning he should him- 
self be absent, as he was going out on a hunting-party for 
the day ; so that he might take advantage of this opportunity 
to pay a visit to the margravine, as common politeness re- 
quired. This suggestion was favorably received. 

Early next morning, thecourt rang with the noise of hunts- 
men and bounds, and the young count rode off with them* 
Soon afterwards the old gentleman, according to his direction, 
was carried in his easy chair to the margravine's apartment, 
and he was so fascinated by her amiable manners that the 
time flew rapidly away in the most agreeable conversation. 
All at once he heard the sound of voices and the tramp of 
horses in the court: fearing, 4end not without reason, a 
surprise on the part of his son, he became quite fidgety, and 
desired to be carried back to his room. His servants were 
out of the way. In his alarm, he forgot his gout ; he sprang 
from his seat, and, to the astonishment of all, walked to his 
apartment, after having been deprived for years of the use of 
his feet. The young count found the empty chair in which 
his father had been sitting, and gave up all hopes of accom- 
plishing his purpose. The day of departure was fixed, but 
the son would not go without taking leave of his father in 
writing. His note to him concluded with these words: ^'If 
the most earnest wish of my heart, to obtain pardon from. 
my honored father, is not fulfilled, at any rate I take with 
me tlie consolation of having cured you of the complaint by 
which you have been for so many years afflicted." The old 
gentleman was softened : " I see,*' said he, laughing, " that 
he is not to be altered. I must forgive his mad pranks. Let 
him come." 

The reconciliation thus effected was permanent. Father 
and son lived on the best terms till the decease of the form- 
er. After that event, his successor spent immense sums— 
Guibert says three million florins — on the embellishment of 
Rosswald. He surrounded himself with actors, dancers, 
and singers, who however were trained from among his owa 
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serfs. He gave the most expensive ^eto^. Frederick, on 
way to meet the emperor Joseph at Neustadt in Septemb 
1770, paid a second visit to the count at Rosswald, and ij 
letter which the king wrote soon afterwards to Voltaire, 
says that Hoditz gave him on this occasion '' the most e 
gant fitet in the world." 

Among the landscape-gardeners of the last century H< 
kz had acquired a reputation that bordered on the marv 
lous. He contrived to personify in living forms all the fa 
tasies of plastic art. All the vassals on his domain w< 
regularly trained to this purpose. He now exerted his \ 
raost skill to exhibit to his royal guest all the charms of 1 
elysian abode. There were fields enlivened by Arcadi 
shepherds arid shepherdesses ; and in the woods and t 
waters disported the gods and goddesses of ancient Fab 
The buildings and their environs transported the spectat 
into the most distant sones ; even Gulliver's, tiny town 
Lilliput was not omitted, its buildings and towers scarce 
rising to the height of a man. Plays, waterworks, fireworl 
and a thousand unexpected devices were employed to ba 
ish all idea of the prosaic realities of life. 

After the death of the margravine, the count's financ 
became much deranged. He found means several times 
recover himself, but with his princely expense it was on 
for a short period. At length, he became involved in a di 
pute on. the subject with the archbishop and chapter of C 
miite, to whom, agreeably to ancient contract, the possessic 
of fiosswald was to devolve if the count should die witho 
issue ; and he had none by his consort. Frederick acted 
mediator in this quarrel ; it was agreed that the archbish< 
should appoint a steward to. manage the estate while tl 
count lived, and that he should pay a certain annuity to tl 
latter. 

This compromise took place in 1776. The count vfx 
then 70 years old, and at Frederick's invitation he resolve 
to take up his abode at Potsdam, in order to be near th 
king. As he was suffering so severely from the stone tb 
he could not possibly have performed the journey by lam 
the king had a vessel fitted up with three handsome roon 
containing every possible convenience, in which the invah 
was slowly but easily and commodiously conveyed from U{ 
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per Silesia down the Oder to his destination. The street in 
i¥hich he lived at Potsdam was afterwards called by his 
name. 

The king valued Hoditz for his Prussian sentiments, his 
never-failing flow of spirits, and his general knowledge. Af- 
ter the death of lord Marischal, he may be said to have suc^ 
ceeded to the place which that amidble nobleman held in the 
king's regard. 

During the last century, there were few members of the 
princely family of Anhalt who had not distinguished them- 
selves in the military annals of Russia. The names of the 
old Dessauer and two of his sons, Leopold and Maurice, 
must be familiar to the reader from their frequent occurrence 
in this history. Their elder brother, William Gustavus, had 
attained the rank of lieutenant-general at his death in 1737. 
He had married the daughter of a brewer of Dessau ; she 
bore him six sons, on whom, as this union was what is call- 
ed in Germany leithanded, which disqualifies the issue of it 
to bear the father's title, the emperor conferred the rank of 
counts of the empire. All six sons entered the Prussian ser- 
vice, in which three of them fell during the seven years' 
war. By a daughter of superintendent-general Schardius, 
the prince was also father of two illegitimate sons, whose 
history is somewhat romantic, and deserves to be recorded 
here, as one of them became an object of Frederick's espec- 
ial favor and confidence. 

Henry William, the elder, born in 1734, at Grobzig, near 
Radegast, in the principality of Dessau, was brought up as a 
plebeian ; and when he was old enough, his father's brother, 
prince Maurice, took him as jager, by the name of Wilhel- 
mi. The youth gave indications of good abilities, and was 
capable of making himself useful in various ways ; on which 
account the prince, in 1756, solicited the king to give him 
a lieutenancy. His majesty complied ; and Wilhelmi, whose 
origin was a profound secret, continued for four years in the 
retinue of the prince. When the latter quitted the army in 
1759, he recommended his protege to general Hiilsen, ac- 
quainted him with his family connexions, and made him give 
his word and honor not to divulge the secret. Wilhelmi 
now accompanied his new patron to Saxony. Here Hiilsen 
was engaged in an action with the Austrians, the successful 
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issue of which appeared so important to the king, that he 
went himself to the general, surveyed the whole country, 
and directed one of his officers to make an accurate plan of 
it* Wilhelmi heard this order given, and requested the gen- 
eral to procure him permission to make a plan too. Fred* 
erick gave the desired permission, and Wilhelmi completed 
and furnished his plan before the engineer. The king was 
pleased with the performance, made inquiries concerning 
the young draughtsman, and ordered Hiilsen to send Wil- 
helmi to him. 

Hiilsen was apprehensive lest this interview might lead to 
revelations that would compromise the word of honor which 
he had given, and said nothing to Wilhelmi, in hopes that 
the king would forget his order. In this, however, he was 
mistaken. Frederick perceived the young man at parade 
and addressed him. *' Why did you not come to me yes- 
terday, as I ordered ?" — " I never heard of any such order, 
your majesty." — " Did not your general tell you ?'* — " Not 
a word, your majesty." — " Follow me." — The king led 
Wilhelmi to his room, laid before him several plans, con* 
versed a good deal with him, and, as he received precise 
answers, he at length asked if he thought he could copy 
those drawings. Wilhelmi replied in the affirmative, and 
;the king gave him one of the plans to copy. 

Wilhelmi could not help feeling a rising mistrust of the 
general for having suppressed the king^s order, and he 
thought himself released on his part from the duty of com- 
municating to him his conversation with the king and the 
commission which he had received. He sacrificed his night's 
rest in order to finish his work, and delivered it to the king, 
who looked at it with evident pleasure. " And who are you 
then ?" asked Frederick. " Where do you come from ?" — 
'* Your majesty, my name is Wilhelmi, and I am a son of 
the late prince Gustavus of Dessau." — " What say you ?" 
exclaimed the king, flinging the drawing upon the table — 
" you a son of prince Gustavus of Dessau ? You will get 
yourself into a confounded scrape if that is not true." — 
" How could I presume to tell your majesty a falsehood ?" — 
" Does your general know this?*' — *' Yes, your majesty." — 
'' Well, tell your general I expect him to dine with me to- 
day." 
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The lieutenant delivered the king's message to Hiilsen, 
but said not a word about any thing else, and the general 
went to dinner. " Do you know," asked Frederick, " wfiere 
your lieutenant Wilhelmi comes from ?" The question start- 
led the general : he replied, " No, your majesty. Prince 
Maurice, with whom he was at first, recommended him to 
me." — '* Then you really do not know where he comes 
from ? If you don't know, I will tell you — ^lieutenant Wil- 
helmi is a son of prince Gustavus's." 

Hiilsen was quite disconcerted. He confessed to the 
king all be knew, alleging that he had been bound by his 
word of honor. Frederick then desired that he would trans- 
fer that officer to him, and choose another for himself. Hiil- 
sen was very reluctant to comply, but his opposition was 
useless. On returning to his quarters, he upbraided Wil- 
helmi in the severest terms for having disclosed his origin to 
the king, and not informing him of his conversations with 
his majesty. . <' You, general," boldly replied the lieuten- 
ant, << suppressed the king's command that I should go to 
him, and. when he asked me who I was and where I came 
from, I considered it a favorable opportunity for making my 
fortune. Why then should I not avail myself of it ?" 

Wilhelmi was now received into the king's retinue, pro- 
moted to be captain, in 1760, on the field of Liegnitz, and 
charged with the duty of quarter-master*general, in which 
capacity he rendered good services. He laid before the 
king a plan for the establishment of a light artillery corps, 
but could not be rewarded, because it was against all prin^ 
ciple to confer higher military grades on commoners. '^ Hark 
you,-' said Frederick, one day to him, ** in your present cir- 
cumstances, you can do no good for yourself: I will ennoble 
you. What name will you take ?" Wilhelmi chose the 
name of his birthplace, Grobzig. ^^No, that is an ugly 
name. I'll tell you what, you shall be called von Anhalt ; 
and, lest the princes of that house should raise an objection, 
apply to them for their consent." Wilhelmi obtained it 
without difficulty, and carried it to the king. '< Have you any 
brothers and sisters ?" asked Frederick. " One brother, 
your majesty.''— " Where is he?"— **At Offjnbach."— 
" What is he ?" — " He keeps a bath." — " How can a man 
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be so stupid as to lake up such a business ! Write to him 
immediately and tell him to come." 

Both brothers f^ere now ennobled. William rose higher 
and biglier in the favor of the king. After the peace, he was 
appointed chief adjutant'-general in 1768; but, during the 
Bavarian succession war, fell into a short disgrace. In 1783 
he became lieutenant-general and governor of Konigsberg, 
and died at Ziesar in 1801. His brother Philip, who en- 
tered as lieutenant into the new*raised artillery corps, was 
pensioned off as major-general. 

Frederick «aw his two celebrated literary friends, Voltaire 
and d'Alembert, if the former deserves that appellation, . de- 
scend to the grave before him. There was none who could 
boast of BO long and so regular a correspondence with the 
king as these two, who were not less distinguished in their 
way than Frederick in his, and for both of whom he enter- 
tained an extraordinary esteem, though, in regard to charac- 
ter, the poet was far excelled by the philosopher. 

Jean le Rond d'Alembert was bom in Paris, in 1717. The 
illegitimate child of Dcstouches, the poet, and Madame de 
Tencin, he was exposed by his parents; but the infant 
seemed so weakly that the commissary of police, instead of 
sending him to the foundling hospital, placed him under the 
care of a poor glazier's wife. It is probable that the officer 
might have received private instructions to do so ; for though 
d'Alembert's parents never publicly acknowledged him, still 
his father in the sequel settled on him an annuity of ISOO 
Uvres. Educated at the College Mazarin, he devoted himself 
at an early age to the mathematics. On leaving college, he 
studied the law, and became an advocate ; but still, though 
destitute of resources, he directed his especial attention to 
his favorite science. Admitted in 1741 into the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, he gained, in 1746, b; his Theory of the 
Winds, the prize of the Berlin Academy and a place in that 
body. His predilection for the mathematics somewhat 
cooled his earlier fondness for other sciences. With his 
introduction to the famous French Encyclopedic, which will 
for ever remain a model of luminous and classic composition, 
he struck into a new career. He there gave the sub- 
stance of his mathematical, philosophical, and literary 
knowledge, acquired by the study of twenty years, and this 
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wa8 tbe substance of all that was then known on those sub* 
jects in France. He undertook the naatheikiatiaal department 
of the Encyclopedie, and wrote for it himself a great number 
of excellent articles. He became a member of the French 
Academy, and now combined historical and other literary 
labors with his mathematical pursuits. His works were es- 
teemed for their solidity and accuracy, and they are all dis- 
tinguished by purity of style and energy of ideas. 

The most eminent writer in Europe, next to Voltaire, 
d'Alembert, attracted the especial notice of Frederick ; but 
though he had to endure at home slights and persecutions, on 
account of his participation in the Encyclopedic, still he could 
not be prevailed upon to accept either the king's invitations 
to settle in Berlin, or those of the empress Catherine, who 
wrote to him with her own hand, offering him the post of 
preceptor to her son Paul. 

It was from foreigners that his native country learned to 
appreciate d'Alembert ; and when the Paris Academy of 
Sciences refused him a salary, the king of Prussia granted 
him, in 1754, a pension of 1200 livres. Frederick first saw 
him in the following year at Wesel ; and in 1763 d'Alembert 
visited Berlin and passed a few weeks there ; but though his 
lot at home was far from brilliant, and Frederick would have 
made him president of his Academy, he was too fond of 
independence to fix his abode in the Prussian capital. For 
more than thirty years he lived in the simplest manner with 
his foster-mother, and quitted that home only when obliged 
to do so on account of his health. His tender and perma- 
nent connexion with Mademoiselle I'Espinasse proved that 
he possessed a feeling heart. He shunned the society of the 
great, and sought the intercourse of such persons only with 
whom he could indulge all the cheerfulness and frankness of 
his disposition. In regard to religion, he appears to have 
been a cautious naturalist. He was afflicted with the stone, 
which, as he wouicl not submit to an operation, put an end to 
his life in 1783. 

Frederick corresponded diligently with d'Alembert, and 
both parties retained the highest regard for each other. 
Unlike Voltaire, he never lost sight of that respect which was 
due to the rank of his royal friend. '^ Many men have won 
battles," Frederick once wrote to him; "many have con- 
VOL. II, N. s. — 21 
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quered whole countries ; but few have produced so perfect a 
work as the introduction to the Eocyclopedie." On the 
other hand, when d'AIembert in his latter years reverted to 
bis residence at Sans-Souci, his eye glistened and his Ian-* 
guage warmed. '^ People," he would say at such times, 
" know* this king only by his exploits, and History, will not 
be silent respecting them, but she will not tell what he was 
to the few who enjoyed his intimate society — how he de- 
lighted by racy wit, how he instructed by pure reason, how 
he shared all the joys and the sorrows of friendship, how 
fondly he loved and was beloved." 

No passing cloud ever threw a coldness upon the mutual 
friendship of the king and d'AIembert : so much the more 
painfully was Frederick affected by the death of the philoso^ 
pher. Voltaire, like the cat, from Vhose velvet paw are 
sometimes capriciously darted sharp claws to tear the hand 
that fondles her, was continually furnishing occasion for mis- 
understandings ; but the penitent admissions of the admired 
poet always sufficed to effect a reconciliation. '< For my 
part," wrote the king to him from Landeshut in April, 1759, 
'^ I forgive you, on account of your genius, all the cabals and 
intrigues which you raised in Berlin, all the libels from Leip- 
zig, and everything that you have said and printed against 
me ; violent, malicious, and numerous as these attacks have 
been, I bear you not the least grudge." Voltaire occasion- 
ally reproaches the king with the alleged injustice that had 
been done him, and thus brings on himself very severe 
rebukes. " But," writes Frederick to him in June, 1759, is 
it not high time, in your seventieth year, that you should get 
a little discretion ? Do learn in your old age the kind of 
tone that is becoming when you are writing to me. You 
ought to be aware that there are not only permitted freedoms, 
but also impertinences, which neither an author nor a be] 
esprit can put up with. Become at last philosophical, that 
is, rational. Heaven, which has conferred on you so much 
wit, grant you a like proportion of understanding ! Then 
you would be the first man of the age, and perhaps the 
greatest that the world ever produced. This is what 1 wish 
you. Amen !" 

Many such lessons might be quoted. " I know," writes 
the king, <^ that I worshipped you like an idol, before I knew 
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your fondness for making mischief ; but you have played me 

so many tricks Let that pass, however ; 

my christian heart has forgiven you all. Besides, you have 
conferred on me more pleasure than you have done me injury. 

The gratification I find in your works more than compen- 
sates the pain from your scratches. If you had no faulty, 
mankind would be too much below you, and the world 
would have reason to envy your superiority." 

In 1765, when the king had been severely rebuking him, 
Voltaire answered : " You make mention of my foibles : do 
you forget that I am a man ?" Frederick rejoined : " Had 
you but said ten years ago that with which you conclude 
your letter, you would be still here. Assuredly, all men 
have their foibles, and perfection is not their portion : I feel 
this too, and know that it is unreasonable to require of others 
what we cannot attain ourselves. This is what you should 
have set out with ; I should then have loved you in spite of 
your defects, as your talents are great enough to cover some 
frailties." 

In 1769, Frederick tells d'Alembert that Voltaire has given 
up writing to him, and cannot forgive him for having defend- 
ed Maupertuis, against whom, even after his death, the vin- 
dictive poet continued to launch his malicious shafts. 

In the following year, the admirers of Voltaire proposed 
to raise a subscription to defray the expense of a marble 
statue of the poet, to be executed by Pigalle, who went for 
that purpose to Ferney. On this subject Voltaire wrote as 
follows to d'Alembert : " It would not be amiss if Frederick 
would place himself at the head of the subscribers ; he owes 
me this satisfaction, and you are the on!y one who can re- 
commend to him this philosophical good work." The poet, 
like all France, was enchanted with the flattering letter that 
accompanied the king's remittance of 200 frederics-d'or for 
the statue. On this occasion, the king adverted to a monu- 
ment for his modest friend, d'Alembert, who replied : " Let 
me have but a single stone on my grave, with these words : 
^ The great Frederick honoured him with his favour and his 
bounty.'" 

Notwithstanding the kindly and liberal spirit invariably 
shown by the king towards Voltaire, the old grudge still 
rankled in the revengeful heart of the latter, and would 
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occasionally break forth. In hia satirical poem entitled La 
Tadique^ written in 1774, he says plumply : 

** I hate all heroes, 
From the great Cyrus to the sovereign who, 
Crowned with fflory, trained a Lentulas. 
£ztol their prodigies, an't please yon-*! 
Eschew them all, and wish them at the devil." 

This satire he had the impudence to transmit to Frederick, 
with a letter beginning thus : '^ Though I have wished you 
all at the devil, you, Cyrus, and the great Gustavus," &c. 
The king replied : " You resemble in your eloquence An- 
tonius, the famous orator of Rome, who was sure to gain 
every cause that he pleaded if it was not unjust. I am much 
obliged to you for your hatred, and beg you to keep it up, 
as it is the greatest favour that you can do me. You will 
soon convince me in broad day that it is night." But Fre- 
derick could forget as well as forgive. A few months after- 
wards, he writes : " You are content, you tell me, so one 
does not hate you ; and I cannot refrain from loving you, 
though you have been guilty of so many little infidelities to- 
wards me. When you are dead, there will be none to re- 
place you, and the Belles lettres of France wilt go to ruin. 
Love of the sciences will be my latest passion." 

Both his letters and bis expressions, even in moments of 
the greatest irritation, prove that a high admiration of Vol- 
taire^s genius was till the end the permanent feeling of his 
mind. When the emperor Joseph was returning from Paris 
in 1777, the only eminent person whom he condescended to 
visit was Haller, the German poet and physician in Berne : 
he passed close to the chateau of Ferney, without paying the 
like compliment to the French patriarch. Gothe finc^ great 
fault with Joseph for this indifference, which was not more 
approved in Berlin. " Had I been in the emperor's place," 
writes Frederick, on the 13th of August, 1777, to d'Alembert, 
<' I should not have gone through Ferney without calling 
upon the old patriarch, that I might at least be able to say, 
* I have seen and heard him.' " He cheers the patriarch 
under this slight with the most friendly attention. " I have 
had a new public library built in Berlin," he writes to him 
in the same year ;^" Voltaire's works were hitherto meanly 
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lodged. Alexander the great very properly kept Homer's 
works in the extremely valuable casket which formed part of 
the booty that he took from Darius. But I — as I am no 
Alexander the great, and have not made booty from anybody 
— have provided the best possible receptacle that my humble 
abilities admit of for the works of the Homer of our age." 

At length, after an exile of twenty-seven years from his 
country, Necker obtained from Louis XVI. a tacit permission 
for Voltaire's return to Paris. His recept-ion and residence 
in the capital were one continued triumph, which gratified 
his inordinate vanity, but hastened his end. He was crowned 
during the representation of his Irene, and scarcely outlived 
the acclamations of the multitude. The clergy refused him 
a ii^rave. Frederick, who was then with his array in the heart 
of Bohemia, honoured his memory with an Eloge written for 
the Academy of Sciences in Berlin. He did still more : on 
the anniversary of his decease, in 1780, he had a solemn 
funeral service, which had been denied him in France, per- 
formed with the utmost pomp in the Catholic church in 
Berlin ; and, by the king's direction, Thiebault drew up an 
account of the ceremony, which was inserted in the Berlin 
paper and in the other journals of Europe which had the 
greatest circulation. By command of the king, Tassaert, 
the sculptor, delivered to the Academy of Sciences the bust 
of Voltaire, by Houdon, and he had an engraving of his 
Apotheosis executed for his friends in Paris. 

The closing scene of Voltaire's life, and the tone of mind 
in which he died, have been represented by bis friends and 
his foes in such different colours, that the honest inquirer 
doubted whether either party was to be believed. The veil 
which hung over these circumstances has but recently been 
raised I^y the discovery of some letters written at the time by 
the celebrated Dr. Tronchin, who had long been Voltaire's 
friend, and attended him professionally in his dying moments, 
and whose testimony, as a man of the highest probity, is 
above suspicion. The reader who believes with me in a 
retributive justice hereafter, will perhaps be instructed when 
he finds even here something like a commencement of that 
retribution. 

In one of these letters the doctor ascribes Voltaire's jour- 
ney to Paris to the vanity of his niecemadame Denis and 
VOL. II. N. s. — 21* 
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her friends, who were deterimined to detain him in the capi- 
tal, at whatever risk, that part of the halo of his glory might 
fall upon themselves. In another, addressed, to Bonne t, on 
the 20th of June 1778, immediately after Voltaire's decease, 
he says : '' My dear friend, if my principles needed strength- 
ening, they would now be confirmed beyond the possibility 
of being shaken, since I have seen Voltaire lingering, strug- 
gling with death, and expiring before my face. When I 
compare the death of a good man with Voltaire's death, the 
one appears to me like the close of a serene day, the other 
like a tempest — there the composure and resignation of a 
philosopher who ceases to live, here the fe^arful agony of one 
to whom death is the greatest and the most appalling of hor- 
rors. God be thanked, I needed not this sight ! but yet forte 
olim meminisse juvabit. 

'' This man, then, was destined to die under my hands. I 
have always told him the truth, but unfortunately I was the 
only one who did : all the rest deceived him. ' Yes, my 
dear friend,' said he several times to me, 'you are the only 
person who has always given me good advice : had I follow- 
ed it, I should not be in this dreadful state ; I should be 
back at Ferney ; I should not have intoxicated myself with 
the fumes that have made my head quite dizzy — yes, it is 
nothing but fumes that I have inhaJed, and you cannot help 
me. Send a doctor for the insane to me. What spiteful 
fate brought me again to Paris! You told me,immediately after 
my arrival, that an oak S4 years old cannot bear transplant- 
ing, and you told me the truth. Why did not I believe you ! 
And when I promised to return in your travelling-carriage, 
why did I not set out forthwith ? Have pity upon me, I am 
quite mad V 

'< It had been fixed that he should start two days after his 
silly coronation at the Comedie franpaise. Next morning 
came a deputation of the French Academy, imploring him 
to honor it with his presence before his departure. He went 
after dinner, and the Academy unanimously appointed him 
its director. He accepted the office, which engaged him 
afresh for three months, and totally forgot the promise that 
he had given me. From this moment to his decease, his 
life was a continued hurricane of follies. He was himself 
ashamed of them. Whenever he saw me, he begged my 
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pardon, pressed my hand, and besought me not to forsake 
him, especially as he was obhged to make increased exertions 
to merit the honor conferred on him by the Academy. He 
was in particular to assist in the compilation of a new Dic- 
tionary like that of the Crusca. The editing of this Diction- 
ary was his last predominant idea, his last ruling passion. 
He had taken the letter A himself, and distributed the twen*^ 
ty-four others among as many academicians. Some of these 
undertook the task with great reluctance. Old Voltaire was 
very angry with them. * The lazy drones !' ' he exclaimed ; 
' they are acustomed to idle away their time ; but I'll drive 
them on !' Henceforward he took at random a great num- 
ber of stimulants between the sittings of the Academey, and 
committed a number of follies which accelerated his end. 
Of the dying scene 1 cannot think without shuddering. When 
he found that all the means employed to give him strength 
only brought him nearer to death, the thought of that haunt- 
ed him incessantly. From this moment, rage and despair 
took possession of his soul : like Orestes, he was tortured by 
them. Furm agitatm ^biit" 

What a contrast to the calm, peaceful resignation with 
which the great king, whom the vain, ambitious, unprinci- 
pled, and perfidious Voltaire had so cruelly maligned, yield- 
ed up his spirit, in the consciousness of having done his duty 
and in the practice of that divine christian precept, to return 
evil with good ! 



CHAPTER X. 

After the copious details given in the preceding chapters 
respecting the king's person, habits, character, family, and 
friends, during this latter half of his reign, it is time to take 
& chronological review of the most prominent events in which 
he was concerned, occasionally mingled, however, with cir- 
cumstances relating more particularly to himself. 

On the conclusion of peace, Frederick returned, as I have 
related, on the 30th of March, 1763, to bis capital, which he 
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had not seen for above six years. There he remained till the 
21st of April, when he went to Potsdam, and, on the 2d of 
June, he* set out by way of Magdeburg to visit his West- 
phalian provinces. 

D'Alembert, who had arranged to meet Frederick in 
Westphalia, accompanied him to Prussia, where he passed 
some weeks with the king. A letter, which he wrote on the 
25th of June, at Sans-Souci, to madame du Defiand in Paris 
is worth quoting : ^^ I shall not send you any panegyric on 
this prince ; it would be suspicious from my pen ; I shall 
only relate two traits, from which you may judge of his sen- 
timents and way of thinking. When I talked to him about the 
glory which he has won, he replied, with the utmost simplic- 
ity, that there is a prodigious deduction to be made from this 
glory : that he owed almost all of it to chance ; and that he 
should be prouder to have written Athalie than he was of 
the whole war. Athalie is, indeed, the work which he ad- 
mires most and reads oftenest. The other fact which I 
have to tell you relative to this prince is that when, on the 
day, that this peace so glorious for him was concluded, 
some one observed that it was the finest day of his life, he 
replied : " The finest day of one's life is that on which one 
quits it." 

The king took his visitor to Charlottenburg, where he di- 
rected the Te Deum of his capellmeister Graun and his broth- 
er's Mass to be be performed in the chapel of the palace, to 
give d'Alembert, who was a great connoisseur in music, some 
idea of the German style. 

Towards the end of the year, the king received a visit of 
a very different kind. The Grand Signer despatched a spe- 
cial ambassador to congratulate him on the peace. Resim 
Ahemed EfTendi set out from Constantinople in July, with a 
retinue of 80 persons. He travelled through Poland, and 
was received at Tarnowitz, on the frontiers of Silesia, by 
major Pirch, who accompanied him to Berlin, where he made 
his pubDc entry on the 9th of November, and excited a 
strong sensation. This distinguished stranger was treated 
with all the honors due to his rank and mission, and presented 
on the 21st to his majesty, who, surrounded by the princes 
of the blood and high officers, received the letter of the Sul- 
tan and his highness's presents. These consisted of a dia- 
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mond aigrette, 282 pieces of varioos kinds of stuff, and three 
horses with trappings, which the king saw from the window 
in the courtyard. 

Thiebault gives an amusing account of this embassy and 
audience, which seems to partake too much of the bur- 
lesque to deserve implicit belief. I quote it, however, as I 
find it. 

^< Soon after the peace of 1763, the Grand Signor sent an 
ambassador to Berlin to compliment the Prussian mon- 
arch on his exploits and on the peace. Magnificent 
presents had been committed to his care ; but some- 
how or other, they had lost much of their value in the jour- 
ney from Constantinople to Berlin. Thus a horse of 
extraodinary beauty and value, destined for count Finken- 
stein, wks transformed, while crossing Poland, into so sorry 
a jade, that the count blushed to accept the animal, and 
would not keep it. In spite of these accidents, the ambas- 
sador was received with great ceremony, and made much 
of both at court and in the city, especially as he was the first 
Turkish envoy that had ever been seen there. The king 
ordered a very rich and brilliant suit to be made for the day 
of audience. When brought to him on the preceding day, 
he ordered it to be put in a corner, without deigning to look 
at it. He was asked if he would not try it on, to see if it 
fitted. * How can it help fitting ?' he replied — *had not the 
tailor my measure ? It will be time enough to-morrow.' 

'' Next day, a chamberlain went to fetch the ambassador 
and his suit in carriages belonging to the king, with a nu- 
merous escort of guards. The king was reminded that it 
was time to dress. * No,' he replied, ' I have plenty of time 
yet.' Half an hour passed : the intimation was repeated, 
and the same answer returned. At length, the carriages 
were seen approaching through the street leading to the 
palace : the king was instantly apprized of the fact, and 
urged to put on his grand dress. < Tis now too late,' said 
he ; * and, biesides, I shall do very well as I am.' Accord- 
ingly, it was in his old hat, his old misshapen boots, and his 
threadbrare uniform that he seated himself upon the throne, 
placed under an antique canopy. The necessity for preserv- 
ing his gravity at sight of the Turkish salaams was an un- 
pleasant restraint upon him ; but, when he was obliged to 
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listen with royal dignity to the compliments which the envoy 
was directed to pay him, and which had afterwards to be in- 
terpreted, he could no longer conquer his ennui; that ennui 
became impatience and lassitude during the translation of 
the answers which he had to return ; and the king, ac- 
cording to the report of his nephew, the young prince Wil- 
liam of Brunswick, could not help yawning." 

Ahmed EfTendi was treated with great attenton during 
his residence in Berlin. On the 20th of April 1764, he had 
his audience of leave, and, on the 2nd of May, he left the 
Prussian capital on his return home accompanied by major 
Pirch and major Zegelin, the new Prussian ambassador to 
the Porte. 

Pollnitz was at this time the only person at the Prussian 
court who knew any thing about the etiquette to be observed 
on such occasions, and he was of course consulted respecting 
the ambassador's entry and the. two royal audiences. By 
his advice the ceremonies observed in the I7th century on the 
arrival of a Moscovite ambassador, were followed in this 
instance. 

It is related that a considerable number of young women 
contrived to smuggle themselves into the train of Turkish 
vehicles, intending to accoAipany the representative of the 
sultan and his retinue to Constantinople ; but the police, 
gaining timely intelligence of the fact, deprived them of the 
pleasure which they had anticipated from the journey. 

The people of Neufchatel, who, as I have shewn, are 
rather under the protection than under the sway of the 
Prussian sceptre, and appear to bean inflammable race, drew 
upon themselves, in 1765, the severe reprehension of the 
king by acts of violence against Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
When this eccentric philosopher had, by his **Emile," 
brought persecution on himself in Paris, Berne, and Geneva, 
he found, through Lord Marischal, then governor of Neuf- 
chatel, a safe asylum at Motiers, a mountain village in that 
principality. Here he resided three years, and composed 
his Leitres ecrites de la Moniagne, in which he more fully 
developed his religious opinions. He thereby drew upon 
himself the persecution of Montmollin, the clergyman, who 
denounced Rousseau's wickedness from the pulpit, and de- 
clared to his congregation that, on account of one sinner, a 
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whole people had frequently been destroyed. This had the 
desired effect. Whenever the poor philosopher ventured 
out of the house, he was followed by the peasants with exe- 
crations. On the 1st of September, the pastor again explained 
their duties to his flock, administered the sacrament, and, 
after the service, his hearers broke some of the windows of 
the obnoxious author. In the following nights, the attacks 
were repeated, and the doors burst open. At length, in the 
night of the 7th of September, the furious mob forced their 
way into Rousseau's house, smashed the rest of the windows, 
and began to demolish the walls. A volley of stones thrown 
into his chamber, fell close to his bed. He expected to be 
murdered, but passed through the midst of the crowd, with- 
out any one daring to lay hands upon him, and fled from the 
territory of Neufchatel. 

The king thereupon wrote to the inhabitants of the princi- 
pality : " You deserve not to be protected unless you regulate 
your conduct by the mild precepts of the gospel, instead of 
cherishing, as hitherto, a spirit of riot, turbulence, and sedi- 
tion." This rebuke applied not only to the circumstances 
just related, but also to a previous petition of the Neufcha- 
tellers, praying that the king would punish a minister, named 
Petit Pierre, because he preached against the eternity of hell 
torments. On this occasion, the pastors of Neufchatel had - 
declared, in the usual phrase of the time, that theit conscience • 
would not permit them to suffer such a heretic as Petit-Pierre - 
to abide among them. Frederick returned for answer that, 
'^ as they were so resolutely bent on being eternally damned, 
he would cheerfully lend a hand, and had no objection what- 
ever that the devil should get his own." 

In reahty, the king disliked Rousseau from the time that- 
he advanced the specious position that the arts and sciences 
are the source of human misery, and that they have their 
origin in our vices, not in our virtues. Frederick took up the 
pen against these notions in his work " On the Utility of the 
Arts and Sciences in a State," and, in a letter to d'Alembert, 
written at a later period, he calls Rousseau, with reference to 
this subject, " a disgrace to literature." 

When obliged to quit Motiers, Rousseau took refuge in 
the island of Pierre, in the lake of Bienne ; but, being an- 
noyed in that retreat also, he went to Strasburg. << Lord 
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Marischall," says Rousseau, in the ^' Continuation of his 
CoDfessioDSi" " had always recommended to me England or 
Scotland, and offered me an asylum on his estates ; but what 
•had more weight with me, after the disturbances at Motiers, 
wals the offer of a retreat at Potsdam communicated to me by 
desire of the king." He was just preparing to comply with 
this invitation, when he received a letter from David Hume, 
then secretary to the earl of Hertford, the English ambassa- 
dor in Paris, proposing that he should go with him to 
England, and painting the freedom of English life in too 
alluring colors to be rejected. He accordingly accompanied 
the Scottish philosopher on his return .from France ; but it 
was not long before he quarrelled with Hume, refused a pen- 
sion offered him by George HI., and precipitately went back 
to France. To this step he was partly impelled by a fictitious 
letter, purporting to be addressed by the king of Prussia to 
Rousseau, and sent for insertion in the St. James's Chronicle 
by Horace Walpole, a particular friend of Hume's. Rous- 
seau was highly incensed at this epistle, which he answered 
in the same paper. 

After Frederick had been so shamefully deserted by lord 
Bute towards the close of the late war, he could never be 
persuaded to place any further confidence in the British gov- 
ernment, or to contract any new alliance with this country. 
All advances of this kind were repulsed. On the formation 
of the league between the branches of the house of Bourbon 
known by the name of the Family Compact, his Brittannic 
majesty was advised, in 1766, to take measures for forming a 
triple defensive alliance, for the maintenance of the tran- 
quillity of Europe, between Great Britain, Russia, and 
Prussia, with provision for inviting Denmark, Sweden, 
the States General, and such German or other princes as were 
not engaged in the Family Compact, to accede to it. Mr. 
Stanly, wi)0*was appointed his majesty's ambassador to the 
court of Prussia to ne^ciate the intended treaty, had direc- 
tions to go by way of Berlin, with a proper credential to the 
king of Prussia, and tlien, in concert with Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, more fully to open this measure. Frederick re- 
ceived these advances with great coldness; indeed, the 
ambassador found him averse to enter into any new and 
stricter connexions with England, as well on account of the 
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usage he had met with towards the end of the war, as of the 
unsettled and fluctuating state of our government since the 
conclusion of the peace. "I own," writes Sir Andrew to 
the earl of Chatham, Dec. 6, 1766, " the king of Prussia's 
conduct amazes me. I had hoped a little reflection would 
have shewn him his real interest ; but vanity and caprice are 
often too strong for reason ; and to these motives I ascribe 
the answer he has given to the king's salutary proposal, for 
I do hot even suspect his having views to an alliance in an- 
other quarter. If he is cool to our nation, be has the French 
in abhprrence and contempt, of which he makes no secret. 
His plan seems to be, if he has any, to stand unconnected 
upon his own bottom, which experience might have taught 
him is far from being a safe one." 

Before the seven years' war, the king made real studies of 
the military manoeuvres practised during peace, as his in- 
structions to his generals sufficiently testify. Particular 
celebrity was attached to the first manceuvres on a large 
scale, performed in 1753, near Spandau, which lasted from 
the 1st to the 13th of September, and were executed by 
about 36,000 men. Hussars were posted all around to keep 
back strangers ; indeed, only such officers of the king's own 
army as belonged to the troops employed, or had invitations, 
were allowed to be present. Frederick, who liked to keep 
his experiments to himself, sought in his letters to the public 
to lead the inquisitive astray, and to mystify military men at 
a distance by a parody, written at his suggestion by lieutenant- 
colonel Balbi, of the description of the celebrated Saxon 
camp in the year 1730, under the title of " Explanation and 
particular Description of the Manoeuvres in the camp of 
Spandau." It was, indeed, no unusual thing with him to 
start some new subject, perhaps an absolute fiction, to divert 
the ideas of the public from other topics. Thus, early in 
1767, when there were strong rumors of the probability of 
war, he threw out a tub for the whale in the following piece 
of pure invention, which was inserted in the official Berlin 
newspaper of the 5th of March : 

" On the 27th of February, in the evening, the sky above 

Potsdam became overcast with clouds so dense and black as 

are rarely to be seen, and which covered the whole horizon. 

A thunderstorm ensued ; the flashes of lightning were vivid 
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and frequent, and, amidst repeated peals, there fell a shower 
of hail, such as is not recollected in the memory of man. An 
ox belonging to a team which a peasant was driving to town 
was killed on the spot i many of the common people were 
wounded in the streets, and a peasant had his arm broken. 
Roofs were broken down by the weight of the hail ; and all 
the windows in houses facing the wind were dashed in pie- 
ces. In the streets were found lumps of ice as large as 
pumpkins, and they were not quite melted till some hours 
after the tempest had ceased. This extraordinary phenome- 
non has made a very great sensation. Naturalists assert 
that the air had not force sufficient to support these solid 
conglomerated masses ; and that the small hailstones in the 
clouds, rent by the vehemence of the wind, continued sepa- 
rate while falling, and did not assume this extraordinary 
form till they had nearly reached the earth. Be this as it 
may, so much is certain, that instances of this kind are very 
rare, nay, almost unexampled." | 

This story, in which there was not a word of truth, cer- 
tainly did make '^ a very great sensation " far and near. As 
not a creature in Potsdam knew any thing about the matter, 
it occasioned considerable discussion ; and Titius, professor 
of natural philosophy at Wittenberg, published a paper on 
this remarkable incident among his ''Essays for promoting 
the knowledge and use of natural things." 

In 1768, Cavaceppi, the celebrated sculptor of Rome, vis- 
ited Potsdam. Frederick admitted him to his presence, and 
conversed with him upon the ancient works of art in his na- 
tive city, and the astonishing collection which cardinal Alba- 
j)i had made there^, In a few days he solicited permission, 
through Quintu» Icilius, to model a bust of the king. Fred- 
erick granted it, but 9aid that he could not allow this to be 
done in his presence, as he had always refused to^ sit to any 
artist. *' Still," added he, '' if Cavaceppi possesses skill, he 
will be able to manage very well, tor I will give him abun- 
dant opportunity to look at noe*"— ^^ Aocordi^gly," says Ca- 
vaceppi, '' when I was adn^itted to a ciecond audience, the 
monarch conversed with me an hour afid a quarter, speaking 
very learnedly concerning history and other useful subjects, 
at the same time turning his head in various positions, that I 
might have facilities for duly Qbserving bim* As soon as I 
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was aware of this gracious artifice, I was very antiotis to tarn 
it to the best advantage." The likeness was so striking that 
the artist was commissioned to work the bust in marble. 

About the end of 1768, general Nugent, Austrian ambas- 
sador in Berlin, learned unexpectedly that Frederick had or- 
dered the army \o be put On the war-footing. He immedi- 
ately solicited an audience, which was granted, and the fol- 
lowing remarkable conversation took place. 

" Sire," said the ambassador, " your majesty seems dis^ 
posed to go to war again, and I venture to ask you if you 
are weary of the repose of Europe, and what is your motivfe 
for these threatening preparations ?" 

" It is very simple : I would rather forestall, than be fore- 
stalled." 

" Who thinks of war, sire ! Nobody : at least I will answer 
for Austria." 

<< But what is the meaning of this extraordinary remounts 
there ? four thousand horses bought in one bargain !" 

^' Permit me, sire, to remind you of treaties, which, per- 
haps, escape your recollection at this monjent. After the 
peace of Hubertsburg, the empress proposed to your majesty, 
for the alleviation of your respective subjects, to reduce the 
army one half, in hopes of prevailing on France to do the 
same. Your majesty had reasons for not acceeding to this 
proposal. The empress carried her idea into execution, and 
was enabled by this retrenchment to recruit her finances. 
The death of the emperor has placed the exchequer of Tus- 
cany at her disposal. The debts of the state are paid, and 
the empress now deems it her duty to place her army on a 
footing commensurate with the extent of her dominions. This 
has not hitherto been the case, and I can give your majesty 
the assurance that my sovereign wishes for nothing more ar- 
dently than the preservation of peace." 

" The empress could not do better than bestow her confi- 
dence on you. You are an admirable minister," 

<' I have the great, perhaps unmerited good fortune to 
stand in this capacity before your majesty, and to converse 
with *you upon a very important subject. But will you ex- 
tend to general Nugent the permission granted to the Austri- 
an ambassador ? In that case, I assure your majesty, as a man 
of honor, and as a mere private person, and I pledge my 
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head for it^ that all I have said as ambassador is absolute 
truth." 

" May I believe you, general ?" 

^< Dare I add one bold word, sire ? Your majesty is too 
mistrustful." 

" I will prove the contrary to you in a moment. How can 
I do so better than in trusting the ambassaclor of Austria !" 

" Your majesty trusts only general Nugent, and that you 
may do without danger." 

" Well, then, let the aflfair be forgotten. We will contin- 
ue at peace." 

It is well known that fatal ravages were formerly commit- 
ted by that loathsome disease, small-pox, which, owing chief- 
ly to the vicious mode of treatment adopted by the faculty, 
swept off indiscriminately high and low. When, therefore, 
Dr. Dimsdale, who had turned his particular attention to this 
disorder, published in 1766, a work recommending a new 
system of practice, it attracted universal notice both in Eng- 
land and abroad. It was soon translated into all the lan- 
guages of the continent, and procured the author, in 1768, 
an invitation from the empress of Russia to go to Petersburg 
for the purpose of inoculating herself and her son the grand- 
duke Paul. He complied, and such was the success of the 
operation, that Catherine conferred on the doctor the rank 
of baron, the appointment of actual councillor of state and 
physician to her imperial majesty, with a salary of £500 per 
annum, a present of £10,000, and an allowance of £2,000 
for traveling expenses. 

Contrasted with these tokens of the empress's munificence, 
the reception which he experienced from Frederick, when in 
April, 1769, he passed through Berlin on his return to Eng- 
land, appeared the more extraordinary. He was the bearer 
of a packet from count Solms to count Finkenstein, the Prus- 
sian minister, after the delivery of which he was desired by 
an express message from the king to come to Potsdam, as 
his majesty wished to see him. The particulars of the sin- 
gular interview which took place in consequence are given 
in the baron's own words, in a letter to Sir Andrew Mitchell : 

'< On Saturday 15th, in the morning, I was conducted in 
a coach, with a person that spoke English, to Sans-Souci, 
where we arrived about ten o'clock, and after waiting about 
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an hour, . was told the king was gone to take a ride, but 
would see me on his return. At twelve, the king returned, 
and I was ordered to go into his apartment. He met us at 
the door, and said in French : ^ Sir, I think you inoculated 
the empress and the prince at Petersburg.' I answered : 
' Yes, an't please your majesty.' All the answer be made 
was, ' I felicitate you oq the occasion, and wish you a good 
journey.' Then, turning short on his heel, he was gone in 
a moment. 

" I make no reflections on this reception," continues the 
baron ; '* only it seems as if an Englishman was not in fash- 
ion there; for, upon the whole, his majesty's fashion of 
speaking was far from being gracious." 

On this Sir Andrew remarks in his letter to Lord Cath- 
cart, the English ambassador at Petersburg: '^The singular- 
ity of this reception would certainly surprise me if I was 
less acquainted with the king of Prussia : however I cannot 
agree with the baron that it was owing to his being an Eng- 
lishman. The affront was certainly to the czarina and to 
count Solms's recommendation." 

Corsica, a dependency of Genoa, weary of the yoke of the 
republic, made an attempt in the first half of last century to 
shake it off by electing Theodore Neuhof, a Westphalian baron, 
king of the island. A French auxilliary force expelled the 
new sovereign, and re-established the authority of the Ge- 
noese. In 1764, the Corsicans again rose against the latter 
under the conduct of Pascal Paoli, a leader worthy of them 
and their cause : but again France, their evil genius, inter- 
fered, and purchased the island from Genoa for 40 million 
livres. A French army was sent to reduce it. PaoK made 
a courageous resistance, and solicited the king of Prussia to 
send him some officers. Frederick replied that they would 
be of no use to him ; that discipline would throw the Cor- 
sicans out of their sphere ; that their business was not to at- 
tack, but to defend themselves, and this they understood bet- 
^ ter than any other nation in the world. This letter was ac- 
companied by a portrait of Paoli, engraved in Berlin, and 
some complimentary verses. 

The king continued to take an interest in the proceedings 
of the Corsican general. — In June, 1769, Sir Andrew Mitch- 
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ell writes to Lord Rochrord : '^ The first tidings from Italy 
of the gallant defence of the Corsicans and the defeat of 
the French produced general joy in this country. The king 
himself joins in it, approves the conduct of Paoli, and 
drank bis health publicly at dinner ; whether out of love to 
the Corsican cause, or hatred of the French, I cannot tell." 

On the 15th of the following month, the ambassador 
writes to the same nobleman, that the king had spoken with 
much sympathy of Paoli's fortunes, and the advantages which 
France would derive from the possession of Corsica. In 
the same letter, he tells his noble correspondent that, on the 
13th, in the circle of the queen's assembly, the king had 
particularly distinguished him on purpose to slight and to 
nettle the French ambassador. Meanwhile, Paoli, unable to 
cope with the superior force brought against him, sought an 
asylum in England, where he died in 1807. 

Whether M. de Guines, who was recalled from Berlin by 
his court, in the course of the year 1769, was the French 
ambassador alluded to above, I have not been able to ascer- 
tain, but it seems very probable. Of this diplomatist, Thie- 
bault relates an amusing anecdote. He tells us that M. de 
Guines, during his embassy in Berlin, so far outshone all the 
other ambassadors in the magnificence of his establishment 
as to excite general envy and mortification in the rest of the 
diplomatic body. He attributes to these feelings a singular 
circumstance which occurred at the table of prince Dolgoru- 
ki, the Russian minister in Berlin. It happened that an am- 
bassador of the same power to some western state of Eu- 
rope arrived in the Prussian capital on his way to Petersburg, 
for the purpose of presenting his wife to the empress on the 
occasion of their marriage. Prince Dolgoruki gave on their 
account a grand dinner to all the ambassadors, at which M. 
de Guines was placed next to the fair lady. The latter, 
aware of the sentiments secretly entertained towards the 
minister of France, had put on her finger a very handsome 
ring, containing a small squirt. In the iniddle of the din- 
ner, she directed the count's attention to the beautiful work- 
manship of this ring, and asked him to guess the secret of 
it. At the moment when he was stooping to look at it, she 
pressed against a point of the ring within her hand, and 
spirted the little water which it held into the eyes of her 
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complaisant neighbor. M. de Guines laughed at the trick, 
wiped his face, and thought no more of the matter. The 
lady recharged the ring, unperceived by him, and soon after- 
wards, [H'etending to have something to say to him, she gave 
him a second volley. M. de Guines, without appearing to 
be either angry or disconcerted, assumed the grave tone of 
one who gives a piece of friendly advice. ^' Madam," said 
he, '' such a trick is for tl^e first time a playfulness at which 
one laughs, and for the second an idiscretion which one for- 
gives in a young person, especially when it is a lady who 
indulges in it ; but the third time, it is an insult, madam ; 
and you should have that instant in return this glass of wa- 
ter which you see before me : I have the honor to forewarn 
you." The lady conceiving that he would not venture to 
put this threat into execution, filled and discharged her rrng 
a third time at the expense of M. de Guines, who instantly 
fieized the glass and threw the contends over her, calmly ad- 
ding : <' I gave you sufficient- warning, madam." Her hus- 
band immediately took the part of the count, thanked him, 
and declared that he had served her quite right. The lady 
retired to change her dress ; her friends were anxious that 
the affair should not be talked of elsewhere, and the whole 
company promised to say nothing about it. 



CHAPTER XL 

The anarchy prevailing in Poland was at this time engag- 
ing the attention of all Europe, but more especially that of 
its three neighbor potentates. Poland had flourished for five 
centuries as an absolute, hereditary monarchy, under kings 
of the house of Piast, when that family became extinct with 
Casimir the Great. The grandees took advantage of this 
event to render the crown elective, pind by degrees to de- 
prive the sovereign of all but the mere shadow of royal au- 
thority. The extravagant pretensions of the aristocracy, 
having no salutary counterpoise, gave rise to parties and to 
4lomestic feuds, and facilitated, nay, occasioned, the inter- 
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ference of neighboring powers : while the country remained 
behind the other states of Europe in civil, military, and po- 
litical developement. The nobles, introducing at the elec- 
tion of every new king some innovation in their own favor, 
at length established the liberum veto, by which any member 
of the diet could by his single vote negative any measure 
that came under discussion and dissolve that assembly, which 
became the laughing-stock of the world. During the reign 
of Augustus II., which lasted thirty years, all the diets but 
one were thus broken up, many of them immediately after 
their opening, and before any business of importance could 
be taken into consideration. In short, Poland was not a state, 
but a vast confederation of an infinite number of petty des- 
pots combined against the king and the people \ and that 
strange system of laws, that complicated organization, that 
machinery, all the wheels of which were calculated to stop 
one another, seemed to have been devised solely to prevent 
the existence of a central government, of a regulating power. 

Though Augustus II., at his election, submitted to a new 
restrictive article, by which he engaged not to acquire, eith-. 
er of himself or through others, any landed possessions in 
the country, still, towards the end of his life, he entertained 
an idea, which, if ably executed, might perhaps have saved 
Poland from its impending fate. His scheme was to render 
the crown hereditary, and to lull the jealousy of the neigh- 
boring states by the sacrifice of part of the kingdom. Death 
surprised him before he had taken any steps towards the ex- 
ecution of this design. Through the influence of Russia, 
liis son, Augustus III., was elected his successor. 

This weak and indolent monarch, who during the war 
had left his electoral dominions to their fate and sought the 
enjoyment of personal ease at Warsaw, returned to Dresden 
on the conclusion of peace, which he survived only a few 
months, dying in October, 1763. The vain and profligate 
Briihl followed his master to the grave in little more than 
three weeks. On the decease of the latter, he had resign- 
ed his appointments, upon a pension of 36,000 dollars. His 
expenses while prime minister were computed at a million 
dolkirs per annum, and he left property amounting, after 
payment of his debts, to a million and a half. An inquiry 
into his administration of the revenues of the state led to 
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the discovery that he had embezzled upwards or 4,300,000 
dollars. Proceedings were about to be commenced against 
his heirs, but, on the premature decease of the new elector 
Frederick Christian, in December, 1763, they were quashed 
by prince Xavier, the guardian of his son during his mi- 
nority. 

The Polish chiefs, in order to counteract the prepondera- 
ting influence over the internal afiairs of their country, which 
the empress Catherine arrogated to herself, now thought of 
offering the vacant crown to prince Henry of Prussia. Fred- 
erick declined the proposal. Deserted by England, an ob- 
ject of blind aversion to Austria, which kept aloof from him, 
his situation dictated the policy of cultivating the friendship 
of Russia. In April, 1764, he concluded a treaty with Cath- 
erine, by which both parties mutually guaranteed, for eight 
years, the integrity of their respective possesions, and engaged 
in case of attack, to assist each other with a force of 12,000 
men, or a subsidy of 480,000 dollars. In a secret article, 
they agreed to oppose by arms, if necessary, any attempt to 
render the crown of Poland hereditary, or to change the 
constitution and fundamental laws of the republic. In a se- 
cret convention concluded on the same day, both sovereigns 
agreed to place count Stanislaus Poniatowsky on the throne. 
He was accordingly elected and crowned under the protec- 
tion of the Russian arms. Stanislaus was born in 1732, and 
after receiving an excellent education, travelled over Europe. 
In Paris he was arrested for debt, but released on the inter- 
position of Madame Geoffrin. In London, he made the ac- 
quaintance of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, and accompa- 
nied him to Petersburg, where he had the fortune to gain the 
particular favor of ^the grand-duchess, afterwards empress, 
Catherine. On his return to Warsaw, Augustus III. sent 
him, at the instigation of that princess, as his ambassador to 
Petersburg. Here ensued an intimate connexion between 
him andk Catherine, of which her husband was aware. Stan- 
islaus gave umbrage to the court of Versailles by being on 
too friendly terms with the English party ; and Augustus, 
then in alliance with France, recalled him for this reason, in 
1761. 

The energetic measures adopted at the instigation of the 
new king's two uncles, the powerful Czartoriskis, which 
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seemed to portend the political resurrection of Poland, caus- 
ed her nnighty neighbor to repent the choice which she had 
made. She required the king and the republic to enter into an 
offensive and defensive treaty with her, and demanded for the 
Dissidents, who, persecuted by the Catholics, had appealed 
to her for protection, equal rights with the latter. Again, 
the Poles solicited Frederick more urgently than before to 
assent to their choice of prince Henry for their king : but 
the Prussian monarch not only adhered to his alliance with 
Russia, but warmly espoused the cause of the Dissidents. 
Great Britain, Sweden, and Denmark also made strong re- 
monstrances in their favor. The catholic diet was indig- 
nant ; Austria made warlike demonstrations, bilt remained 
quiet, when, in April, 1767, Frederick united himself still 
more closely with Catherine. The newspapers reported that 
the Prussians had passed the frontiers of Poland, but the 
king declared that not a man of his troops had entered or 
should enter Poland, unless the Austrians interfered. 

The Dissidents, under prince Radziwill, formed a confede- 
ration, and, at an extraordinary diet held in October, they 
made the most strenuous efforts to carry their point. Prince 
Repuin, the Russian ambassador, a young man of impetu- 
ous disposition, availing himself of the right of the stronger, 
caused some of the most vehement of their opponents to be 
seized in the nighty and sent off separately to Siberia. Soon 
afterwards, in February, 1768, Russia concluded an everlast- 
ing treaty with the Polish republic, and, in two separate 
conventions, re-established the Dissidents, in all their 
rights, and determined the fundamental constitution of the 
republic. 

This extravagant assumption of power by a foreign state 
drove the Poles to despair. France and England were op- 
posed to Russia, but not less averse than Prussia to a gene- 
ral war. The court of Versailles fanned the flame, without 
affording any essential support. In May, 1768, a catholic 
counter-confederation was formed at Bar, in Podolia, headed 
by three of the most violent adversaries of the Czartoriskis 
and their reforms. Their professed object was to dethrone 
the king, and to shake off the yoke of foreign influence. 
Stanislaus solicited the aid of the empress. Russian troops 
dispersed the catholic confederates, pursued a party of them 
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into the Turkish territory, and set fire to the little town of 
Balta. The Poles and their friends in Constantinople repre- 
sented these proceedings in such offensive colors, that the 
populace of the Turkish capital clamored for revenge ; and 
the feeble government, which, during the seven years' war, 
had suffered the favorable moment to escape, sent the Rus- 
sian ambassador to the Seven Towers, and in October, 1768, 
declared war against the empress. 

Frederick was far from pleased to find himself involved in 
fresh quarrels. He frankly acquainted the Porte that he was 
bound to assist his ally, the empress Catherine, but that it 
would be by subsidies, not with troops adding, that he should 
always feel great pleasure in exerting his good offices to ad- 
just the differences between the two empires, for he was 
extremely sorry to see them resort to arms for such trivial 
causes. He intimated, also, that, in case of hostilities, he 
might perhaps send two or three officers to the Russian army 
as volunteers, who could not be considered in the light of as- 
sistance in troops. In another despatch, the king remarks 
that, in the manifesto of the Porte against Russia, the legiti- 
macy of the election of the king of. Poland is attacked in 
such a way as to imply an intention to dethrone him in case 
of the success of the Turkish arms ; but that he, having 
guaranteed^ his crown to the king, should be obliged to op- 
pose any attempt to deprive him of it. The Grand Signer 
then requested Frederick to send him three astrologers. 
The king replied, that his three astrologers were, careful 
study of politics and the military art, a well disciplined army, 
and a full treasury ; and he continued to recommend peace 
to all parties, which, in his situation, was certainly most de- 
sirable. 

Here I would, once for all, direct the attention of the read- 
er to the manly, frank, straight-forward character of all Fred- 
erick's diplomatic transactions, totally at variance with that 
petty, sneaking^ underhand policy, with which superficial 
writers have not scrupled to charge the great king especially 
in regard to the affairs of Poland. 

Stedfastly as he adhered to his eng^ements with Russia, 
Frederick could not view with unconcern the successes of 
her arms against the Turks in 1769. A similar feeling per- 
vaded the court of Vienna. The emperor Joseph, since his 
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father's death in 1765, co-regent of the Austrian hereditary 
dominions, had long wished to make the personal acquaint- 
ance of the formidable adversary of his mother. In 1766, 
when he travelled through Bohemia and Saxony to visit the 
theatre of the war he sent word to the king that he should be 
delighted to gratify his wishes on that occasion. The em- 
press and prince Kaunitz, however, considered such an in- 
terview as inexpedient." "The emperor,"says Frederick, "felt 
some vexation at this disappointment, and intimated to the 
king of Prussia that he should find means of making amends 
for the incivility into which he was forced by his peda- 
gogues." The triumphs of Russia at length brought about 
the desired meeting. During the king's reviewing tour in 
Silesia, in 1769, Joseph, who had earnestly desired that no 
ceremony might be observed, and travelled under the name 
of count Falkenstein, arrived at Neisse about noon, on the 
25th of August, attended by duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen, 
count Dietrichstein, Loudon, and some other generals. 
Field-marshal Lascy had preceded him. The emperor re- 
paired to the episcopal palace, \vhere the king resided, with- 
out first going to the quarters prepared for himself. Fred- 
erick, with the prince of Prussia, prince Henry, and the 
margrave of Anspach, hastened to meet hi[fl,but he had not 
descended many steps before the emperor was in his arms. 
The king insisted that his illustrious visiter should go up 
stairs before him, and, after some contest, Joseph yielded, 
gracefully observing : " If your majesty is for manceuvering, 
I must give way, and go wherever you wish me." The king 
led him by the hand into the room. " Now," exclaimed Jo- 
seph, " my fondest wish is gratified, as I have the honor to 
embrace the greatest of kings and generals." — " And I," 
replied Frederick, " consider this day as the brightest of my 
life, for it will mark the epoch of the union of two houses 
which have too long been enemies, and whose mutual inter- 
est requires them rather to support than to destroy one an- 
other." — " For Austria," rejoined Joseph, " there is now no 
Silesia." At six in the evening, the king returned the em- 
peror's visit. The comic opera was not to the taste of the 
monarchs ; they quitted the theatre, and returned to the 
palace to converse. 
The forenoons of the next three day were devoted to the 
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exercises of the troops. The emperor was particularly gra- 
cious to the Prussian generals, Seydlitz, Tauentzien, Len- 
tulus, and colonel Anhalt, while, in his retinue, Loudon was 
most conspicuous. In the evolutions of the troops, the cav- 
alry, and especially Seydlitz's regiment of cuirassiers, at- 
tracted universal notice. During one of the manceuvres a 
letter from the empress queen was brought to Frederick : 
having read it, he kissed and handed it to the emperor. 

In public, the two heads of the empire were only seen to- 
gether arm in arm. The evenings were passed in familiar 
conversation. Joseph took a suitable occasion to intimate 
that, so long as his mother lived, he could not flatter himself 
that he could acquire any important influence ; still he could 
not help admitting that, in the present state of things, nei- 
ther he nor the empress could consent that the Russians 
should retain possession of Moldavia and Wallachia. He al- 
so proposed to the king a strict neutrality for Germany, in 
case of a war between Bngland and France ; and they fur- 
ther agreed to abstain from interfering in any other unfore- 
seen disturbances. This convention was signed on the 28th 
of August, with prudent caution on Frederick's part : for^ 
though far from placing an implicit conGdence in Austria, he 
still thought that it behoved him to be upon his guard against 
the threatened preponderance of Russia. He had felt but 
too keenly the strokes inflicted by her in the last war, and, 
gladly as he would have continued Catherine's friend, he 
would not be her slave, as he plainly told her ambassador ; 
it could not therefore be to his interest to contribute himself 
to the agrandizement of so dangerous a power. 

The two monarchs parted highly pleased with each other. 
Frederick presented the emperor ' with a splendidly-bound 
copy of the " Reveries of Marsha] Saxe." It is a curious fact 
that, though this book lay on the dressing-table of the empe- 
ror as long as he lived, all the leaves were found sticking to- 
gether after his death from the gilding. When Joseph, on 
his return, arrived at Glatz, the commandant asked if his 
majesty would like to see the fortress. '^ I have seen so ma^ 
ny extraordinary sights already," replied the emperor, " that 
I have no wish to see any more." 

In the following year, 1770, the Russian arms were still 
victorious. Prussia sought to dispose the court of Peters* 
VOL. II. N. s. — 23 
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barg to peace. Austria made fresb armaments in Hungary, 
and Frederick returned the emperor's visit at Neustadt, near 
Austerlitz, in Moravia. He arrived in the afternoon of the 
3d of September, accompanied by his brother, prince Ferdi- 
nand, the prince of Prussia, the hereditary prince of Bruns- 
wick and his brother, general Lentulus, and several aides-de- 
camp. On reaching the town, the king alighted, intending 
to walk to the emperor's residence ; but Joseph, perceiving 
him from the window, went with all his generals to meet him. 
The monarchs met in the Place and embraced. Frederick 
and all his suite were in white uniform, the color of Austria, 
in compliment to the emperor. '^ I have brought your ma- 
jesty recruits," said he. Joseph acorn panied his visiter to 
the lodgings provided for him, and, after a short conversation, 
the whole company went to the emperor's quarters to dinner. 
On the next two days there were reviews. As the imperial 
troops were marching past the sovereigns, the king observed 
to the emperor — '^ Every one of your soldiers seems to be a 
son of Mars." 

The diplomatic affairs discussed at Neustadt were proba- 
bly more important than those of the preceding year at Nes- 
se. This time prince Kaunitz was present. That statesman 
considered a union between Austria and Prussia as the only 
safeguard against the torrent which threatened to inundate 
all Europe. Frederick, highly as he could not help valuing 
the friendship of Austria, repeatedly adverted to his alliance 
with Russia, and declared that the grand object of his solici- 
tude was to prevent the war with Turkey from kindUng a 
general conflagration, and therefore he was sincerely desirous 
to bring about a better understanding between the two im- 
perial courts. On the following day arrived from Constanti- 
nople an application from the Grand Signer to the courts of 
Berlin and Vienna, requesting them to undertake the media- 
tion between Russia and the Porte. Joseph and prince Kau- 
nitz were highly pleased, and thanked the king, at whose 
instigation the tender of this office was made. The two 
sovereigns soon agreed upon the instructions to be given to 
their ambassadors in the Turkish capital, who negociated 
separately with the ministers of the sultan, but found the 
Porte, notwithstanding its losses and humiliations, little dis- 
posed to make the unavoidable sacrifices which its situation 
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demanded. On the contrary, the rise-effendi proposed to 
baron Thugut, the Austrian envoy, a closer connexion with 
the Porte against Russia, urging that, when the Russians 
should be driven out of Poland, it would then be at the op- 
tion of the imperial court either to place a king on the throne 
of that country, or to divide it with the Porte* Thus the 
distracted state and consequent weakness of Poland had sug- 
gested the idea of a partition even to the Turks, who were 
not famed for political sagacity. 

The prince de Ligne, in his animated sketches of this in- 
terview, shows that it was not less generally interesting than 
diplomatically important. The king paid particular atten- 
tion to Loudon, whom he always called field-marshal, though 
it was not till several years later that he attained that rank. 
One day, when the company were sitting down to dinner, 
and inquiry was made why Loudou was not there, Freder- 
ick remarked — ^^ This is contrary to his custom ; he used of- 
ten to be beforehand with me:" and, when the general 
entered, he said to the emperor — " Permit him to take this 
place by me ; I would rather see him by my side than oppo- 
site to me." To Loudon and Lascy he made a present of two 
horses each, superbly caparisoned. 

The prince de Ligne tells us that on this occasion Freder^ 
iek persisted, to the annoyance of the emperor, in pressing 
upon him the honors of precedency. When Joseph mountr 
ed his horse, the king, to prove himself a well-bred elector, 
observes the prince, would insist on holding his bridle and 
placing his foot in the stirrup ; while Joseph, though less 
ceremonious, paid him that deference and respect which it 
was natural for a young prince to show to an old king and a 
young soldier to one of the greatest generals. 

At most of their conversations, which embraced all sorts of 
topics, de Ligne was present. One evening, at supper, they 
were talking of what each would like to be if he had his 
choice. The sovereigns put this question to the prince de 
Ligne. ^' I told them," he says, ^< that I should like to be 
a handsome woman till thirty ; then an able and successful 
general till sixty ; and lastly, rather puzzled how to conclude, 
a cardinal till eighty. The king, who likes to joke about 
the sacred colleges, laughed heartily, and the emperor joined 
him. 
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The prince de Ligne had several interviews with the 
Prassian monarch alone. In one of these, the conversation 
turned on the French, their literature, and Louis XIV. 
" That was the patriarch of kings," said Frederick." — " A 
king of France," observed the prince, " is always the pa- 
triarch of men of letters." — " Ah !" said the king, <' that is 
no enviable lot ; they are the worst people of all to govern. 
It is better to be the patriarch of the Greeks, like my sister, 
the empress of Russia. That brings her in something, and 
will bring her in a great deal more. That is indeed a relig« 
ion, which comprehends so many countries and such various 
nations. As for our poor Lutherans, they are so few in num- 
ber that it is not worth while to be their patriarch." — '' Still, 
sire, if the Calvinists and all the other protestant sects were 
united to them, it would be a rather good post." The king 
seemed to be excited by this idea, and his eyes became ani- 
mated. But his countenance changed when the prince said 
to him, " If the emperor were the patriarch of the Catho- 
lics, that would be no bad place either." — " Well done," 
said he, smiling, ^^ there is Europe divided among three pa- 
triarchs. But I was wrong to' begin this subject; you see 
what it leads us to. It seems to me that our dreams are not 
like those of an honest man, to use the expression of the 
regent. If Louis XIV, were living, he would be obliged to 
us." — *' All these patriarchial ideas," adds the prince, ** pos- 
sible or impossible to realize, gave him a thoughtful air for a 
moment, and almost put him out of humor." 

One day, when the sovereigns were particulariy confiden- 
tial to each other, the conversation turned upon politics. 
" Every body," said the king, " cannot have the same sys- 
tem of politics ; it must depend on the situation, the cir- 
cumstances, and the power of each respective state : what 
might be advantageous to me might not suit your majesty. 
I have sometimes risked a political falsehood. — ^' How was 
that ?" asked the emperor, laughing, — " Why," replied the 
king, also laughing, ^^ I have invented a piece of news, know- 
ing that in twenty-four hours it would be discovered to be 
false. I did not care for that, for, before its falsehood was 
known, it had already produced its effect." 

It has already been mentioned that Frederick and his suite 
had, on occasion of this visit to the emperor, assumed the 
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Austrian color, white, in compliment to him. The king took, 
as usual, a great deal of Spanish snuff; and once, when 
trying to remove from his coat the marks of it as well as he 
could, he said to the prince de Ligne, '•^ I am not clean 
enough for you, gentlemen ; I am not worthy to wear your 
colors." '' By his manner, when he said this," adds the 
prince, <^ I could not help believing that he would take the 
first opportunity that should present itself for soiling them 
with gunpowder." 

Frederick has himself recorded the opinion which he form- 
ed of the emperor from these interviews. Soon after his re- 
tiirn, he writes to Voltaire : " I have just got back from a 
long journey. I have been to Moravia and seen the emper- 
or, who is preparing to |^ay an important part in Europe. 
He was born in a bigoted court, and has thrown off supersti- 
tion, brought up in pomp, and has assumed simple manners, is 
feasted with flattery and is modest, glows with the love of 
glory and sacrifices his ambition to filial duty, which he re- 
ally practises most conscientiously, has had only pedants for 
instructors, and yet possesses taste sufiicient to read Vol- 
taire's works and to appreciate their merits. He once recited 
to me nearly a whole canto of the Pastor Fido, and a number 
of verses from Tasso." 

Whether any political measures were concerted by the two 
sovereigns in these interviews is a question which it is im- 
possible to solve. Dumouriez, indeed, who was envoy from 
the court of France to the Polish confederation, relates that 
in the following year a letter in cipher addressed to the king 
of Poland, was intercepted, and from this letter, which he 
deciphered, it appeared that the partition of that country 
was discussed at Neustadt : but his statement is so vague 
as to deserve httle credit. He admits himself that the duke 
de Choiseul, to whom he communicated the pretended dis- 
covery, treated it as a chimera. That minister was desirous 
of a general war and of an opportunity to attack England 
with advantage ; he even purposed to send troops to the as- 
sistance of the Poles, for Louis XV. had most solemnly 
promised the republic to preserve it inviolate in every re- 
spect, and to support it with all his power. On the other 
hand, his mistress, du Barry, represented that he had gained 
sufficient military glory, and that peace would now be con- 
VOL. II. N. s. — 23* 
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SLstent with his honor. Choiseul was consequently dismiss- 
ed about the end of 1770, and his successor, the duke d'Aig- 
uillion, extinguished all the hopes of succour entertained by 
the Poles, who mismanaged matters so egregiously that the 
revolution could not but miscarry. 

Frederick had offered himself as mediator. Peace was 
his aim, and Russia, Turkey, and Austria, sought hk good 
offices. In consequence of what had passed at Neustadt, he 
wrote in September, 1770, to his ambassador in Petersburg, 
informing him that he had submitted to the empress a plan 
for tranquillizing Poland, which, to be palatable to the con- 
federates, mu&t be based on moderate principles. ^' In the 
first place, the throne of Poland must be strengthened, and 
the Dissidents advised to relinquish their.claim to admittance 
into the senate. The generalissimo of the crown must have 
more influence over the Polish army, and it must be ascer- 
tained what concessions Russia can make for the sake of 
peace. This done, I engage to guarantee it, and to obtain 
the guarantee of the court of Vienna, and also to compel 
the confederates to submit on moderate conditions to the 
empress of Russia." The king here refers to Poland, in or- 
der to dispose Catherine to more reasonable demands upon 
the Porte : but Russia insisted on such sacrifices as the court 
of Berlin durst not communicate either to that of Vienna or 
to the sultan. 

In this complicated state of affairs, Austria was undecided 
what course it would be most advantageous to pursue. At 
length, in July, 1771, she concluded a secret convention 
with the Porte, and engaged to procure for the Grand Signor 
restitution of all the provinces conquered by Rnssia, and 
also to obtain freedom and independence for Poland. This 
circumstance came to the knowledge of the English minis- 
ter : he communicated it to Catherine, who, nevertheless, on 
her part, was nearly certain of the acquiescence of the cab- 
inet of Vienna in her designs. Austrian surveyors indeed, 
under military escort, had violated the territory of the re- 
public, and been engaged for above a year in settling the 
boundaries between Poland and Hungary. The Imperial- 
ists spread themselves more and more over the unfortunate 
country, and king Stanislaus complained in vain to the court 
of Vienna. 
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Meanwhile, Frederick's brother, prince Henry, received 
an invitation to Petersburg. Aifter visiting his sister at 
Stockholm, he proceeded to the Russian capital in Decem- 
ber, 1770, and was received by the empress with the ut- 
most magnificence. He had no particular instructions from 
the king. The main object of his journey was to preserve 
Prussia from a new war, and to dispose the empress to more 
moderate demands upon the Porte. Just at this moment, 
intelligence arrived at Petersburg that Austria had revived 
ancient and wholly unfounded claims to a Polish district 
near the river Zips, and taken possession of it. This inva- 
sion excited the greatest astonishment ; and Catherine, in 
conversation with prince Henry^ made use of the well-known 
expression, which seems to have given the first impulse to 
the other accessaries in the plan of spoliation : ^< Poland 
seems to be a country where one need but stoop to pick up 
something. If the court of Vienna is determined to dis- 
member, the kingdom, its other neighbors have a right to do 
the same." 

Prince Henry lost no time in reporting what had passed 
to the king. He knew that Kaunitz had, when at Neustadt, 
considered a division of Poland as calculated to satisfy all 
parties. Catherine, reluctant ^ts she might be to share with 
others what she would rather have kept to herself, yet en- 
tered into the further discussion of a plan of partition, and 
said with confidential frankness to prince Henry, ^^ I will 
frighten the Turks and flatter the English ; do you persuade 
Austria to lull France.'' 

On the first news of these negociations, Frederick imag- 
ined that he was reading a dream. Well as he was aware 
of his brother's prudence and sagacity, still he apprehended 
that he must be under some delusion, till he had received an 
authentic confirmation from his ambassador. The overture 
now appeared most seasonable, and, everything duly consid- 
ered, it was the only expedient for avoiding fresh feuds, and 
for satisfying all parties, and Prussia among the rest, for the 
subsidies which she had paid to Catherine. Such were the 
motives which led to the first partition of Poland. 

So sensible was Frederick in the sequel of the advantages 
derived from the promptness with which his brother Henry 
fell into the views of Catherine respecting the partition of 
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Poland, that he purposed to erect a statue to him. Henry 
declined the honor, and the king assigned to him a yearly 
income of 12,000 dollars in gold out of the revenues of 
West Prussia and the reversion of the lordship of Schwedt. 
Meanwhile, the confederates of Bar, after heaping insults 
upon the king, declared the throne to be vacant. They 
went still further. Three enthusiasts had the audacity, in 
November, 1771, to seize Stanislaus, and carry him off by 
night from his capital. They lost their way, and separated 
in the dark. One of the conspirators, in whose custody the 
king was left, being seized with remorse, set the monarch at 
liberty. This attempt drew down from all foreign courts 
the severest condemnation of the party by which it had been 
perpetrated. 

Rent by faction, ravaged by the war between the Russians 
and the confederates, unhappy Poland was now doomed to 
experience another scourge. The plague raged with great 
violence not only in Moldavia and Wallachia, but also in 
Yolhynia and Podolia. After the encroachment of Austria, 
Prussia, for her own protection, formed a cordon of troops 
under general Billing from Crossen to the other side of the 
Vistula. 

Austria, though determined to retain the tract which she 
had seized, expressed herself decidedly adverse to a parti- 
tion of Poland ; and troops were collected in Hungary for a 
check upon Prussia as well as Catherine. Frederick was in 
a position that demanded mature consideration ; but he 
swerved not from the line which he had chalked out for hiai- 
self. He declared that, in case peace between the two im- 
perial courts could not be preserved, he must side with 
his ally ; and, to give more weight to this intimation, he 
equipped the whole of his cavalry with some parade. This 
decided the point. Russia desisted from her too exorbitant 
demands upon the Porte ; on receiving this intelligence, the 
court of Vienna was highly gratified ; and the sultan, seeing 
so good a prospect of accommodation, released the Russian 
ambassador, and thus took the first step towards peace. 

After the abortive attempt upon the king, the Polish con- 
federation dissolved itself, and the hostilities with Russia 
ceased. The secret convention between the empress and 
Frederick, relative to the partition, was signed at Petersburg 
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in February, 1772. All efforts to persuade Austria to ac- 
cede to it were for some time fruitless, though Kaunitz, in 
spite of his treaty with the Porte, had in confidence told the 
Russian ambassador, prince Gallitzin, that if Poland, divi- 
ded into equal parts, were not enough for the three powers, 
they must take something from another, meaning Turkey. 
The same motive which had decided Frederick,, that is, the 
desire to avoid a new war, at length overcame the vehement 
repugnance of Maria Theresa to this spoliation. She wrote 
on the subject to Kaunitz in these terms : ^^ When claims 
were set up to all my dominions, and I kneW not where I 
might lie-in unmolested, I trusted to my own good right and 
the assistance of God. But in this matter, in which not on- 
ly public right cries aloud to Heaven against us, but equity 
and sound reason are both set at defiance by us, I must con- 
fess that never in my life have I felt such qualms of con- 
science ; indeed, I am ashamed to show my face. Let the 
prince consider what an example we are giving to all the 
world, if we sacrifice our honor and reputation for a paltry 
bit of Poland, or of Moldavia and Wallachia. I am aware 
that I stand alone, and that I am no longer en vigueur ; I 
therefore let things take their own course, but not without 
the greatest chagrin." 

The empress nevertheless ultimately assented to the plan 
of partition, though not without a strong expression of her 
individual sentiments, in the following words, which she 
wrote underneath it : " Placet, because so many great and 
learned men desire it; but, long after I am dead, it will be 
seen what will result from this violation of all that has hith- 
erto been regarded as sacred and just." 

It was in March, 1772, that this unwilling assent was 
wrung from the honest Maria TKeresa to the partition treaty, 
which rent from Poland one third of its territory. The 
share of Prussia, though far inferior in extent and population 
to that of the other two powers, was of immense impor- 
tance, as it connected the province of East Prussia with the 
king's German dominions, and, by giving him possession of 
the mouth of the Vistula, rendered the trade of Poland 
tributary to him. It comprehended about 13,500 square 
miles, with a population not much exceeding half a mil- 
lion. 
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Each of the three powers issued a manifesto in justifica- 
tion of this proceeding. That of Frederick related more 
especially to the country of Pomerellia, which had been 
wrested, in the 13lh century, by the Poles, from the dukes 
of Pomerania, and, as heir to that house, he insisted on his 
right to unite it to his dominions. The grave employment 
of such a plea seems very much like adding insult to robbery. 

Frederick took possession of his new acquisition in Sep- 
tember, 1772, and solemnly proclaimed to the inhabitants 
that they should all be protected in their property and rights, 
temporal and spiritual, and especially the Roman Catholics, 
who constituted the majority of the population. 

The assent of Poland to this political robbery was wrung 
from the diet in the following year. ' Such was the chagrin 
of one of its members, ThaddeusReyten. the most strenuous 
opponent of the partition of his country, that, on finding all 
his efforts unavailing, he lost his reason. The three powers 
guaranteed the integrity of the territory which they had left 
to the republic — an engagement which, it is well known, 
they observed no longer than it suited their convenience. 
In the scramble, the interests of the Dissidents were totally 
abandoned; neither Russia no Prussia taking any step 
whatever to secure them from the future oppression of the 
Catholics. 

Thus fell Poland, a country containing twelve or thirteen 
millions of inhabitants, without a struggle on their part, and 
without a voice being raised against this most iniquitous 
spoliation by any of the other powers of Europe. Louis XV. 
looked on quietly, out of complaisance to his mistress ; and 
England was content with securing Danzig and Thorn to the 
republic for the benefit of her own commerce. I cannot 
help expressing my conviction that, had a less selfish policy 
swayed the Courts of Berlin and Vienna on this occasion, 
their forbearance would have served to facilitate the absorp- 
tion of all Poland into the dominions of an already too pow- 
erful neighbor. 

To remove any doubt that may still lurk in the mind of 
the reader regarding the grand motive which influenced 
Frederick in this partition, I shall call his attention to a few 
of the many passages touching on this subject which might 
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be quoted from his correspondence with Voltaire. The 
vanity of the officious poet had again instigated him to dabble 
in political affairs, and he would have rejoiced, for the sake of 
Russia and the regeneration of Greece, if the king, whose 
grand object was peace, had armed against the Turks. In 
November, 1769, Frederick writes to him : " I interfere no 
further than to exhort the confederates to union and peace, 
and to point out to them the difference there is between per- 
secuting their religion and insisting that they shall not 
persecute others : in short, I wish Europe to be at peace, 
and every body satisfied. I really think that I have inherited 
these sentiments from the late abb^ de St. Pierre ; and it is 
possible that, like him, I may be left the only one of my 
sect:" — in July, 1770 — " I am content to be a looker-on at 
the great successes of the Russians, and to take advantage 
of this time of peace to heal completely the wounds inflicted 
on us by the last war, and which are still bleeding :" — in 
October, 1773 : " I know that Europe in general regards the 
partition of Poland as the result of political intrigues which 
are attributed to me ; yet nothing is more false. Having in 
vain proposed different expedients, it was absolutely necessa- 
ry to have recourse to that partition, as the only way to 
avoid a general war. Appearances are deceitful, and it is 
by them alone that the public judges. What I tell you is as 
true as the 48th proposition of Euclid :" — and in September, 
1773 : " As to what you add about war, I assure you that 
nobody in Europe wishes for it ; and that if you would refer 
to your empress of Russia, as well as to the empress-queen, 
they would both attest that, but for me, there would be a 
general conflagration in Europe, or even two. I performed 
the office of Capuchin, and extinguished the fiames. Let 
this be enough about the affairs of Poland : I could plead 
this cause before all the tribunals in the world, with the cer- 
tainty of gaining it. But I keep silence concerning such 
recent events, as it would be indiscreet to talk of them." 

In the fifth volume of his Posthumous Works, the king 
thus expresses himself: ^^ We will not Here expatiate on the 
rights of the three powers ; it required indeed an extraordi- 
nary concurrence of circumstances to induce minds to agree 
in this partition, by which alone a general war could be 
avoided :" — and again : " The originals of the negociations. 
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the substance of wbicb I give in this work, are. deposited in 
the archives of the foreign affairs :" and this testimon j of 
the author of a work not destined for his contemporaries, bnt 
for posterity, ought, metbinks, to be received as evidence 
of a conscientious adherence to truth, until circumstances 
shall permit the publication of the originals to which he refers. 

From these declarations of the king himself, as well as 
from all accounts that can be depended upon, it is clear that 
Frederick was not the author of the first partition of Poland ; 
that he acceded to it because in so doing he avoided quar- 
rels, and obtained in a most convenient accession to his do- 
minions a compensation for the subsidies which he had paid 
to Russia. Any man who impartially considers his whole 
situation, though not a Prussian, must feel disposed to join 
in the sentiment expressed by Miiller, the celebrated histori- 
an of Switzerland . ^' 1 am far from pretending to excuse what 
was done to the unfortunate Republic; but, in apolitical 
point of view, most may be urged in favor of the king." 

Frederick's new acquisitions were called West Prussia, 
and he changed the title, ^^ King in Prussia," borne by him- 
self and his two predecessors, to '^ King of Prussia," being 
now sovereign of the whole country known by that name. 
During the following year^, his particular attention was de- 
voted to the organization of the province, as well as to the 
improvement of the condition of its inhabitants. Order and 
law succeeded anarchy and misrule. The peasantry, till 
within a few years absolute slaves to their lords, who had the 
power of life and death over them, were still burdened with 
services, and debased by ignorance and sloth. One of the 
king's first cares was to define the duties which these vassals 
owed to their superiors, to rouse them by the prospect of 
bettering their condition to habits of industry, and, by afford- 
ing the means of instruction, to provide for the gradual 
diffusion of knowledge. 

The due administration of justice was also a subject of the 
king's especial solicitude. In matters of religion, the princi- 
ple of universal toleration adopted by Frederick was extended 
to West Prussia, where the Protestants were delighted to find 
themselves released from the persecution which they had 
long suffered from the professors of the Catholic faith. In 
some places, their churches had been shut up and even ta- 
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ken from them : now, where funds were wanting, the king 
built places of worship for them at his own expense. The 
jurisdiction of the Romish clergy wa« confined to matters 
which concerned their own communion ; a fixed income was 
allotted to their bishops and abbots; the number of the 
Cathdic holidays was diminished ; and an ordinance was 
issued for the due observance of the sabbath and church- 
festivals in West Prussia. 

The picture which Frederick himself draws of the state in 
which he found his new subjects is most deplorable. In 
June, 1775, he thus writes to d'Alembert : " I have seen here 
a M. de Laval-Montmorency, and a M. Clermont-Gallerande, 
who appear to me to be very amiable, modest young men, 
and free from foppery ; they have been with me to what I 
call our Canada, that is, Pomerellia. I dare say on their re- 
turn they will give the Parisians a fine description of it. 
Tailors and shoemakers are the virtuosi in request in that 
country, because it has none. I am at present founding one 
hundred and eighty schools, protestant and catholic, and I 
consider myself as the Lycurgus or the Solon of these barba- 
rians. Only think — in this wretched country the right of 
property was unknown ; iustead of laws, the strong oppressed 
the weak with impunity : but that is over, and good order 
shall be maintained for the future. The Austrians and 
Russians found the same confusion in their portions. It is 
only in time, and with a better education of youth, that it will 
be possible to civilize these Iroquois." 

Few readers, I presume, need any explanation of the 
practice of wrecking which is pursued occasionally on the 
shores of our maritime counties, in defiance of the laws of the 
land and of humanity. This practice appears to have been 
regarded as legal on the coasts of Pomerania and Prussia till 
the conclusion of Frederick's reign. In July, 1783, he is- 
sued an ordinance enacting that '^ the bad custom of the 
inhabitants of the coast, who, when a vessel has the misfor- 
tune to be stranded, take possession of her and all her cargo, 
and send away the unfortunate crew naked and destitute, 
when there is any on board, shall be entirely abolished.'^ It 
is scarcely credible but not the less true that, in a christian 
country, it was customary for the clergy, in some places near 
VOL. II. N. s. — 24 
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the sea, to offer up public prayers in the churches to the 
Almighty for a ^^ rich strand." 

Trade and commerce received substantial encouragement, 
and to second their operations a canal between the Oder and 
the Vistula, completing the water*communicatiqn between 
the Baltic and the North Sea, was begun in 1772, and com- 
pleted in a single year, at an expense of about 70,000 dollars, 
exclusively of the wood for sluices and other purposes fur- 
nished by the royal forests. 

In 1773 the building of a fortress was commenced near 
Marienwerder ; but the destructive floods of the Vistula 
caused the work to be abandoned after it had cost 200,000 
dollars. A height near Graudenz, commanding the river and 
the whole surrounding country, was then chosen, and here the 
king's plans of a fortress were carried into execution at an 
expense of many millions of dollars. 

The solicitude of the king to elevate the moral character 
in his new province by means of churches and schools, to 
habituate the people to industry, cleanliness, and order^ and 
to stimulate them by the example of the colonists whom he 
settled among them, could not fail to produce wholesome 
fruit. His incessant efforts to improve their condition and 
to be equally just to all, were likewise crowned with the 
happiest results. During his life-time there was an increase 
in the number of dwellings of about 2500. The. promotion 
of the prosperity of West Prussia, which he visited every 
year, was indeed a favourite object of Frederick's to the very 
last. Only a few weeks before his death, after expending 
upwards of seven million dollars upon the province, he 
assigned 700,000 to repair damage done by inundations, 
thought of schools and churches that were yet wanting^ and, 
even when struggling with death, expressed to the authorities 
his joy that " the Prussians begin to be somewhat more 
industrious and enlightened, and that the manufactures 
prosper." One promise only which he made to himself re- 
mained unperformed : that was to erect a monument to the 
bold and original genius, who, in contradiction to the evi- 
dence of the senses, made mankind acquainted with the real 
harmony of the spheres — Nicholas Copernicus^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 



When the powers concerned in the partition of Poland 
took possession of their share of the spoil, Austria extended 
her limits beyond the line agreed upon. Prussia followed 
the example, seized the Netz district, and forced the inhabi- 
tants to do homage in May, 1775, in spite of the military 
demonstrations made by the court of Warsaw. These later 
acquisitions were • viewed with a jealous eye in Petersburg, 
and, on the remonstrance of Russia, Frederick even restored 
to Poland a district near Thorn, containing above 7000 in- 
habitants. 

These transactions seemed to have left no very favourable 
impression on tl^e mind of the empress. France sought to 
take advantage of it, and Kaunitz himself seized the oppor- 
tunity to excite discord. In March, 1776, the king, there- 
fore, sent his brother Henry a second time to Petersburg to 
renew the former cordiality between the two powers. Not 
only did the amiable manners and character of the prince 
soon remove all disharmony, but a mournful event in the im- 
perial family furnished him with an occasion for acquiring a 
stronger claim to its esteem. This was the death of the 
consort of the grand-duke Paul, after being delivered of a 
still-born child. Henry comforted the grand-duke under his 
affliction, and in time gained a willing ear to his proposal of 
a new marriage with a princess of Wirtemberg — an impor- 
tant circumstance for Frederick, who had been instrumental 
in bringing about the former union of the heir to the throne 
of Russia. 

The conduct of prince Henry in the days of tribulation 
had entitled him anew to the respect of Catherine. She felt 
grateful to him also for interesting himself about a fresh 
match for her son. In the beginning of June, Paul set out 
for Berlin, attended by count Romanzow, prince Kurakin, 
count Nicholas Soltikoff, and the boyar Narischkin. Prince 
Henry followed the next day. In Riga, where they met, 
they found letters from the empress for the king and the 
prince, and for the princesses of Wirtemberg, but the latter 
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were not to be delivered unless the heart of her son decided 
in favor of the princess Sophie Dorothee Auguste. 

Frederick made great preparations for the reception of the 
welcome guest. He even purchased handsome lime-trees 
standing before the houses of citizens in Berlin, and had 
them removed to Sans-Souci. The number of the pages 
was increased, and eight new footmen were engaged. Gen- 
eral Lentulus, with a numerous retinue, went to Memel, to 
receive the imperial visiter in the name of the king, and to 
accompany him to Berlin, where he arrived on the 2 1st of 
July. Frederick went to meet him in front of the quarters 
prepared for his reception. Paul made a neat complimen- 
tary address. ^' Sire,'' said he^ ^' the motives which bring 
me from the far North are a desire to assure you of the 
friendship which shall for ever unite Russia and Prussia, and 
anxiety to see a princess who is destined to ascend the throne 
of the Moscovites. In receiving her from your hands, I ven- 
ture to promise that this princess will be so much the dearer 
to me and to the nation over whom she will some day reign. 
Lastly, I gratify a wish that I have so long cherished — I can 
contemplate the greatest of heroes, the admiration of our 
times, and the wonder of posterity." — " My prince," replied 
Frederick, '^ I am not deserving of such high encomiums. 
In me you see only an old, jnfirm, gray-headed man ; but, 
believe me, that I deem myself extremely happy to receive 
within these walls the worthy heir of a mighty empire, the 
only son of my best friend, Catherine the Great." — 

The king then turned to count Romanzojv. "Welcome," 
said he, " conqueror of the Ottomans ! I find a strong re- 
semblance between you and my general Winterfeld." — 
" Sire," answered the Russian marshal, " it would be very 
flattering to me to resemble ever so imperfectly a general who 
has so gloriously distinguished himself in Frederick's service." 
— " Oh !" rejoined the king, " you ought much rather to be 
proud of the victories which will transmit your name to the 
remotest posterity." 

The princesses of Wirtemberg had reached Berlin before 
the grand duke. The ceremony of the betrothal took place 
on the 23d of July. A round of splendid festivities was 
kept up till the departure of the illustrious guests, whom 
prince Henry also sumptuously entertained at Rheinsberg. 
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Thus the former cordiality between the courts of Berlin and 
Petersburg was renewed. The marriage of the grand-duke 
with the princess of Wirtemberg was solemnized on the 7th 
of October in the same year at Petersburg. On joining the 
the Greek church, she took the name of Maria Feodorowna, 
and became the mother of a numerous family, including the 
emperors Alexander and Nicholas. 

A pleasant anecdote connected with the visit of the im- 
perial prince is related. In Russia, every attendant on the 
court, nay, every civil officer, has military rank. Thus the 
minister is field*marshal. Paul's coachman had the rank of 
major, and was extremely tenacious of his character. The 
day before his master went from Berlin to j'otsdam to see 
the king's favorite residence, Frederick ordered Anderson, 
his valet, to accompany Rumaneff in one of the royal car- 
riages to Potsdam, and to entertain him with the best. An- 
derson went to the coachman, invited him in the politest 
manner to be of the party, and spoke in glowing terms of the 
extraordinary things that were to be seen at Potsdam and 
Sans-Souci. " Certainly," replied Rumaneff, " I shall hold 
myself in readiness: but, sir, who are yoii ?" — " I am the 
king's valet-de-chambre." — " Valet-de-chambre ! No, sir, 
I cannot go with a valet-de chambre. I must have a captain 
to accompany me." Anderson reported this answer to the 
king, who laughed heartily, and coolly replied ; — " Fli tell 
you what: we'll just leave him in Berlin. My captains have 
something else to do." Accordingly, Rumaneff was left be- 
hind in Berlin, and never «aw Potsdam. 

A disappointment of a similar kind befel Pigalle, the cele- 
brated French sculptor, who visited Berlin while the grand- 
duke was in that capital. 

The first work by which Pigalle began to found his repu- 
tation was a statue of Mercury, to which he afterwads pro- 
duced a Venus as a companion* Both statues were presented 
by Louis XV. in 1748, to the king of Prussia. He was 
afterwards employed to execute the monument of marshal 
Saxe, a work which ranks him among the first masters of 
France. It was not finished till 1776, when he went to 
Strasburg to superintend its erection. Being almost half 
way, he resolved to go forward to Berlin, to see the great 
Frederick, and to look once more at his own statues. Ac- 
VOL. II. N. s. — 24* 
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companied by an officer of the garrison of Strasburg, he ar- 
rived in Berlin the same evening that the king was giving a 
splendid farewell supper to the grand-duke. All his gold 
plate was used on this occasion. The weather was ex- 
tremely hot, and the concourse of persons in the hall where 
the king and his imperial guest supped incommoded them to 
such a degree, that Frederick ordered it to be cleared of 
spectators. At that moment, he perceived among the 
crowd two persons whom he took to be foreigners : he sent 
them word that his order did not include them, and that 
they might stay. These two were Pigalle and his fellow- 
traveller. 

The sculptor was acquainted with Dom Pernety, the 
king's librarian, and through him obtained admittance, two 
days afterwards, to the gardens of Sans-Souci. Here they 
began to walk about, when at some distance they saw the 
king with a book in his hand, preceded by three little dogs. 
They would have withdrawn, but the king had observed them. 
A page immediately came to ask who they were. Pigalle 
replied that he was '^ the author of the Mercury." Frede- 
erick, conceiving from the answer that it was M. de la Place, 
author of the Mercure de Franc€j whom he disliked, retired, 
saying: ^< I shall have nothing to do with his Mercury, nor 
with him either." Had Pigalle merely mentioned his name, 
he would have been cordially welcomed : and he was thus 
punished for conceiving one of his works to be more cele- 
brated than himself. He saw nothing in Potsdam but his 
Mercury, which drew from him the^ remark that he should 
be very sorry if he could not then produce something better. 
He quitted Prussia immediately, and the king, on learning 
the mistake, desired Pernety to write to Pig^lte and express 
his regret for the disappointment. 

Notwithstanding all that the king had yet done to pro- 
mote the welfare of his subjects, there were many who, in- 
stead of feeting grateful for his bounty, regarded him with 
distrust, for the severity of his financial measures, for the 
strict embargo to which the country was subjected, and for 
the oppression practised by the obnoxious excise-officers. 
His paternal sentiments had indeed been manifested in the 
most unequivocal manner ; he had healed with royal munifi- 
cence the wounds inflicted by a long war ; he had given 
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bread, seed-corn, cattle, wood, money, to the distressed ; 
bestowed considerable sums, in numberless cases of emerg- 
ency, either upon communities or individuals ; remitted and 
reduced taxes, both in the towns and in the country : still 
there were' many, even among the partakers of his bounty, 
who were apprehensive lest themselves and their children 
might be called upon to refund what had thus been advanced. 
Such doubts could only originate in ignorance of the king's 
real sentiments and character. The beneficent father of his 
country put an enc^to them on the 11th of September, 1776, 
by cancelling all the debts of his subjects accumulated since 
the year 1763, to the amount of many millions of dollars, by 
a puplic declaration, confirming the gifts that he had be- 
stowed, and renouncing for himself and his successors all 
claims on account of money advanced, or taxes remitted. 
Many an eye overflowed,and many a grateful prayer ascended 
to the throne of the King of Kings ; for there was not a dis- 
trict where Frederick's hand had not scattered his bounties — 
not a town, not a village, where he had not built houses, im- 
proved manufactures, given plots of ground, remitted iqa- 
posts, relieved distress ; and this simple declaration banished 
at once from the hearts of his subjects that distrust which 
some of them had hitherto been disposed to harbor. 

Frederick had rounded his dominions by West Prussia. 
He saw his kingdom flourishing, the population increasing. 
He had 186,000 men ready to take the field any day. Sixr 
teen fortresses secured the provinces. The magazines of all 
kinds, the graneries, and above all the treasury, were con- 
stantly full. Russia was an ally on whom he could place 
more and more dependence, and no European court was 
adverse to that of Berlin. Vienna alone required vigilant at- 
tention. The emperor Joseph strove to imitate the king : 
this was flattering, but at the same time caused some unea- 
siness. One day, at Sans-Souci, when the king happened 
to glance at the bust of the emperor, he observed : '' I 
always keep an eye upon him. Tha^is a young man whom 
I must not lose sight of. The emperor Joseph possesses 
mind : he might accomplish much. Unluckily for himself, 
he will always take the second step before he has taken the 
firet." 

Austria had long coveted the possession of Bavaria, and 
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had more than once, during the 18th century, endeavored 
to gain her point by negociation, when the electoral house 
became extinct by the death of Ma^fimilian Joseph, on the 
30th of December, 1777, on which the right of succession de- 
volved to his nearest kinsman, Charles Theodore, elector of 
the Palatinate, as the head of the elder line of Wittelsbach. 
fie was accordingly proclaimed sovereign by the states. 
The court of Vienna, eager, as we have seen, to aggrandize 
itfielf, no matter at whose expense, trumped up a preposte- 
rous and wholly unfounded claim to part of the electorate. 
An army was marched into the country, and the weak and 
timid elector, without having even seen the documents on 
which the imperial court founded its claim, was induced by 
the promise of a provision for his numerous natural children, 
to sign a convention, admitting the right of Austria, and ced- 
ing to that power the whole of Lower Bavaria and some 
other districts. The court of Vienna transmitted an official no- 
tification of the whole affair to the king of Prussia,who replied 
that Brandenburg, as a member of the Empire, and a guar- 
antee of the treaty of Westphalia, which, with all other funda- 
mental laws of the Empire, it had confirmed at Hubertsburg, 
was essentially interested in the dismemberment of an elec- 
torate without the co-operation of the Empire. 

The rest of Europe cared as little about Bavaria as it had 
done about Poland. America engrossed the attention of Great 
Britain and France, Turkey that of Russia ; Frederick was the 
only watchman. The moment he heard of the death of the 
elector of Bavaria, he despatched an agent, possessing extra- 
ordinary tact, intelligence, and abilities, on a secret mil^sion 
to Miinich and Deuxponts. This was count Gortz, who had 
been tutor to the hereditary prince of Weimar, and who, not 
being in the king's service, was not likely to be suspected of 
coming from him. His instructions were to learn the real 
sentiments and intentions of the new elector, and of his near- 
est kinsman and presumptive heir, duke Charles of Deux- 
ponts, relative to the proceedings of Austria. Finding the 
elector so entirely devoted to Austria, that no impression 
could be made upon him, Gortz introduced himself to Hofen- 
fels, minister of the duke of Deuxponts at Miinich, who had 
received orders from his master to accede in his name to the 
convention of Vienna. Hofenfels demurred and remonstra- 
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ted, but ta no purpose. The overtures of Gortz confirmed 
him in his opposition to the orders of the duke. The latter 
arrived in Miinich, and, induced by Frederick's offer of sup- 
port in his just claims, he declared to the Prussian envoy that 
he would never consent to the partition of BaVaria. He 
refused the order of the Golden Fleece, wfjjch was worn in 
public by the elector, and all the allurements held out by the 
imperial court to himself and the honest Hofenfels were 
firmly rejected. He notified his opposition to the cabinet of 
Vienna and to the Diet, and claimed the support' of the 
whole empire. France loudly approved the duke's resist- 
ance, and renewed the subsidary treaty with him ; and, on 
the 28th of March, Prussia formally engaged to defend with 
all her power his rights to the entire Bavarian succession 
against the unjust claims of the house of Austria. On the 
other hand, he bound himself not to take any step in the 
affair without the approbation of the king. 

The course pursued by Frederick was not entirely agreea- 
ble in Berlin: prince Henry himself would rather have made 
common cause with Austria than enter into a new and pre- 
carious contest. Not so Frederick : his policy was generous 
and pure ; the part of protector of the German empire ap- 
peared to him a most important acquisition to his country ; 
and, therefore, though advanced in years, and without any 
desire for war, he once more drew the sword in behalf of 
Bavaria, which owes its independence, nay, its very existence, 
to his disinterested interposition. 

During the negociations on this subject, the emperor 
Joseph, who paid less deference to prince Kaunitz than his 
mother, sent him to Berlin to bribe the king, if possible, to 
second the views of Austria, by the offer of indemnities. 
Kaunitz was ushered into Frederick's presence with a map in 
his hand, upon which the proposed partition of Bavaria and 
the indemnity destined for Prussia were marked. The king 
did not allow the Austrian minister to speak first. ^^ I know," 
said he, " why your emperor sends you to me. My reso- 
lution is taken; my ministers are informed of it; apply 
to them. I will hear no more about the matter." All the 
remonstrances of the prince were fruitless. Frederick per- 
sisted in his purpose, and refused even to look at the map 
which Kaunitz had meanwhile untied and spread out on the 
table. The prince folded up his map in an ill-humor. Bnt\ 
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took his leave. He had not yet reached the door, when 
Frederick called him back in a very courteous tone. Con- 
cluding that the monarch had changed his mind, he turned 
back. " Take this with you," said Frederick, handing him 
a piece of tape which had been used to tie up the map, and 
which the prince had left on the table. "Ido not like to 
appropriate to myself what belongs to another." Frederick 
seems to have forgotten Poland in the interest which he felt 
for Bavaria. 

Having in vain employed all the arts of diplomacy, and 
ascertained that the sentiments of France and Russia were 
decidedly ih his favor, Frederick set his army in motion. On 
mustering the troops before their departure, he thus ad- 
dressed the generals: " Gentlemen, most of us have served 
together from our earliest years ; we have grown gray in the 
service of our country : we are therefore perfectly acquainted 
with one another. We have already honestly shared the 
toils and hardships of war, and I am convinced that you are 
as adverse to shedding blood as myself. But my kingdom is 
now in danger. As a sovereign it is my duty to protect my 
subjects, and to employ the most prompt and energetic means 
to dispel, if possible, the tempest impending over them. In 
order to accomplish this important purpose, I reckon upon 
your patriotic zeal and that attachment to my person which 
you have always shown, and which hitherto has never been 
without effect. For the rest, you may be assured that I shall 
always acknowledge, with a warm heart and sincere gratitude, 
the services that you may render to your king and country. 
One thing only I request of you, that is, not to lose sight of 
humanity, even though the enemy is in your power, and to 
maintain the strictest discipline among the troops under 
your command. I am now setting off; but I desire not to 
travel as king ;. splendid equipages have no charm for me : 
but the infirmities of age forbid me to travel now as I did in 
the days of ardent youth. I shall be obliged to use a post 
chaise, and you are at .liberty to do the same ; but, on the 
day of battle, you will see me on horseback, and then, I hope, 
my generals will follow my example." 

On the 6th of April, the king set out for Breslau. The 
regiments in Brandenburg, Pomerania, and Prussia followed, 
to join the Silesian army, of which Frederick took the com- 
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mand in person, while his brother Henry, joined by 18,000 
Saxons, under count Solms, marched by way of Dresden for 
Bohemia. The Austrians, 100,000 strong, entrenched them- 
selves before the eyes of the emperor himself, who was as- 
sisted by Lascy, from Arnau to Konigingratz, while Loudon 
led another army towards Lusatia. Both parties were pro- 
vided with an unusual quantity of heavy artillery, and every 
thing seemed to denote a tremendous conflict. 

Before the middle of April, the Silesian army of 30,000 
men was assembled between Silberberg and Neisse, where 
it was joined by the troops from the northern provinces. 
Frederick's head-quarters were at the village of Schonwalde. 
The emperor Joseph, who was at Olmiitz, probably with the 
sole view of gaining time till the Austrians had completed 
their preparations, commenced a direct corresponclence with 
the king, which was kept up for above two months, without 
leading to any result. At length, the cabinet of Vienna 
being urgently pressed by the Prussian ambassador for its 
ultimatum, decided upon ah appeal to the sword. 

Frederick immediately entered Bohemia, and, after a most 
arduous march, appeared on the heights of Nachod, and en- 
camped on the 8th of July, at Welsdorf, near the Elbe. 
The enemy precipitately fell back without resistance to his 
entrenchments near Konigingratz, but the Prussian army 
suffered much from want of water and provision. The 
king, like a young officer, was foremost everywhere, and ex- 
posed himself to the greatest dangers, even in covering fora- 
ging parties. Prince Henry advanced equally unmolested 
into Bohemia, and took an advantageous encampment near 
Nimburg ; while Loudon, abandoning the posts of Aussig 
and Dux, and even the fortifications and magazines of Leit- 
meritz, sought protection behind the rocks and swamps of 
the Iser. 

The cabinet of Vienna had flattered itself that the arma- 
ment of Prussia was only a demonstration; but the tidings 
that Frederick was before Nachod dispelled the delusion. 
" It was a day of terror," says Cogniazo, the Austrian vete- 
ran ; ^' I venture not to describe the sensation produced at 
the imperial head-quarters by the first account of the march 
of the Prussians into Bohemia, which appeared incredible to 
the emperor himself." Maria Theresa, recollecting former 
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winter out of Saxony and Silesia, proved highly injurious to 
the Prussian army. In spite of all the activity and assiduity 
of Hoyn, the Silesiau minister, to supply it with provisions, 
the want of necessaries was very great. Flux and malignant 
fevers prevailed, and were the more fatal on account of the 
defective arrangements of the hospitals. Mercenaries, bound 
by no ties to kindred and country, deserted in troops, and 
the inactive change of camps thinned the regiments more 
than sanguinary engagements would have done. 

At length, prince Henry broke up from the camp near 
Nimes on the 10th of September, and Frederick from that 
near Wildschiitz on the 14th, to commence their retreat, 
which was executed' in such a masterly manner as to extort 
admiration even from the enemy. This movement, in fact, 
was the principal triumph of the Prussians during the war. 
The prince of Prussia, who, at the commencement of the 
retreat, was posted on St Catherine's hill, particularly distin- 
guished jiimself. He quitted the post under the most unfa* 
vorable auspices, encamped with extraordinary judgment and 
resolution on the heights of Pilnikau, and proved himself 
worthy of the encomiums which Frederick bestows on him in 
his works. Count Schmettau, in his Memoirs, relates that, 
when he reported to the king the execution of this retreat 
bis countenance assumed an air of interest and pleasure, 
which denoted perfect satisfaction. He inquired most mi- 
nutely whether the fire had been brisk, whether the march 
had been interrupted at all, whether order had been kept 
up ; in short, it was almost the only incident in the whole 
campaign that drew from the king any expression of appro- 
bation, because he saw from this beginning, which was a 
masterly one, what might be hoped from his successor. 

A rear-guard action, in which the brigade under general 
Keller was engaged, is also worthy of mention. The sol- 
diers, though they were surrounded, and had expended all 
their ammunition, obstinately 'defended themselves, and were 
victorious. The king conferred the order of Merit on the 
gallant leader and all the staflf-oiBcers, made a present in 
money to the privates, and gave the estate of Liebenbausen to 
general Keller. In the middle of October, the Prussians 
went into cantonments, and in November into winter-quar- 
ters. 

VOL. II. N. 8. — 25 
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In the camp of Schatzlar, which the Prussians occupied 
from the 2Lst of September to the 16th of October, the 
king completed his Eloge on Voltaire, which was read in the 
following month at an extraordinary meeting of the Acade- 
my of Sciences of Berlin, and printed for sale. Here, writes 
the king to d'Alembert, is that Eloge on Voltaire, " half min^ 
uted down in camps, half corrected in winter-quarters. I 
am afraid that the French Academy will find fault with the 
language, but how can one speak French well in Bohemia ! 
I have done what I could. The work is not worthy of him 
whom it is designed to celebrate ; but at any rate I have 
availed myself of the liberty of the pen to have that declaim- 
ed publicly in Blerlin, which people scarcely dare whisper to 
one another in Paris." * 

The winter did not pass quietly. The Austrians, under 
count Wurmser, made an incursion into the county of Glatz, 
surprised Habelschwert, beat the succors sent from the for- 
tress of Glatz, and made above a thousand prisoners, includ- 
ing general prince Adoiphus of Hesse-Phillippsthal. As 
the enemy maintained himself in this quarter, so the hered- 
itary prince of Brunswick remained master of the Austrian 
principalities of Troppau and Jagerndorf, till the conclusion 
of peace. Count Wallis, after attempting in vain to reduce 
Neustadt, in Upper Silesia, uselessly burned the town. Last« 
ly, general Mollendorf, belonging to prince Henry's army, 
made an incursion into Bohemia, routed the advanced posts 
of the frontier cordon, took Brix, and made several hundred 
prisoners. 

Frederick passed the winter In Breslau, among literary 
men and books, and engaged with reports from the different 
provinces of his dominions. While his army was recruiting, 
he was negociating and turning the politics of Europe to 
his advantage. The two great powers continued to be well 
disposed towards him. France even mediated between 
Russia and the Porte, that Catherine might be permitted to 
furnish the aid which she had promised to Prussia. The 
court of Petersburg intimated to that of Vienna and to the 
Diet that, unless the empress^queen made complete satisfac- 
tion to the princes of the Empire on account of their griev- 
ances, and especially the invasion of Bavaria, Russia would 
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be compelled to fulfil her engagement, and send, agreeably 
to treaty, an auxilliary corps to his Prussian majesty. 

This was a thunder-stroke for the cabinet of Vienna. 
Maria Theresa sincerely wished to put an end to the war. 
' At her particular desire, an armistice was eoncluded early in 
March, 1779 ; and the ministers of the mediating and bel- 
ligerent powers and of the princes interested in the quarrel 
met at Teschen, on the 10th of the same month. Five 
weeks were wasted in useless discussion, owing to the un- 
reasonable difficulties raised by some of the minor princes, 
at the instigation of the emperor Joseph. At length, on the 
20th of April, news arrived at Vienna that peace was con- 
cluded between Turkey and Russia. Joseph and his plen- 
ipotentiary now became more flexible, aiid on the 13th of 
May, the birth-day of the empress-queen, peace was signed 
at Teschen, and proclaimed in Berlin on the 22d. The king 
returned to his capital on the 27th, went to Charlottenburg 
on the 30th, and on the 2d of June to Potsdam, to resume 
his paternal labors for the welfare of his country. He had 
written in February to le Cat : <^ This war and this peace are 
miserable affairs, the work of an old worn-out man, without 
energy and buoyancy." 

Modestly as the king expressed himself concerning a war 
undertaken in behalf of the independence of Germany, and 
terminated without battles or sieges. History passes a very 
different judgment upon it, and extols the disinterested sac- 
rifices made for right and freedom by the provident father of 
his country, who, for the honor of his crown and people, 
submitted, for the fourth time, in spite of the infirmities of 
age, to the toils of war and the hardships of a camp life. 
This war, which the Prussians called the Potato war, cost 
Frederick 29 million dollars and 20,000 men. 

By the peace of Teschen, Austria gained that fertile dis- 
trict of Bavaria, situated between the Danube, the Inn, and 
the Salza, and connecting the archduchy with Tyrol ; and, 
on the other hand, renounced the convention of the 3d of 
January, 1778, and her other claims. Saxony was to be 
paid in the course of twelve years six million florins by the 
elector of the Palatinate, in compensation of claims upon 
the allodial property of the late elector of Bavaria ; and 
Mecklenburg, which had preferred a claim to the landgra- 
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vale of Leuchtenberg, was obliged to be content with the 
privilegium de non appellando, which rendered its courts of 
justice independent of those of the German empire. Though 
neither acquisition nor compensation entered into Freder- 
ick's views, yet, as Anspach and Bayreuth had been mixed 
up by Austria in the aflfair of Bavaria, his claim to the re- 
version of those margravates was acknowledged by the 10th 
article of the peace of Teschen. 

But, if Frederick derived no material gain from his con- 
duct in the affair of the Bavarian succession, it acquired 
him a vast increase of moral influence, and won the confi- 
dence and friendship of his co-estates in a far higher de- 
gree than ever he had enjoyed them. Even those who had 
viewed with jealousy the rising greatness of the house of 
Brandenburg now contemplated it with satisfaction ; for they 
now beheld in that house a new guardian of the liberties of 
Germany. In near and distant countries the epithet of '' the 
Great " was attached to the name of Frederick. In Bava- 
ria he was almost worshipped. In the cottages of the peas- 
ants, his portrait was hung beside that of St. Corbinian, the 
patron-saint of the country, and frequently there was a light- 
ed lamp beneath each. At this sight, an Austrian officer 
once asked in a village of Bavaria what it meant. ** This," 
replied the master of the house, " is the patron and protec- 
tor of Bavaria in heaven ; and this here, Frederick, king of 
Prussia, is our patron and protector on earth : both are our 
saints, and before saints, we, as good catholics, burn lights." 

There was one who richly deserves to share with Freder- 
ick the admiration of the world, and more especially that of 
every Bavarian — one, but for whose firmness the interposi- 
tion of the Prussian monarch would have been too late. 
This was Hofenfels, minister of the duke of Deuxponts, 
who saved the country from partition, who secured the throne 
to the legitimate prince, and whose integrity is the more 
meritorious, because, though poor and without any prospect 
of acquiring a fortune, he refused the sum of 400,000 flor- 
ins, which he might have pocketed without danger, if not 
without reproach, by the mere execution of his master's or- 
der to sign the convention of Vienna. 

An incident having a personal relation to the king, which 
occurred during the campaign of 1778, was commemorated 
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in a picture painted for prince Henry by Rode, director of 
the Berlin Academy of Arts. One day, Frederick had been 
bled : in the afternoon there was a brisk cannonade, and the 
king himself rode to the spot at which it was directed. The 
vein began to bleed afresh, and he alighted from his horse to 
have it bound n{) by a surgeon who happened to be at hand. 
During the operation, a ball fell very near him. The sur- 
geon trembled with fright. '^ This man," observed the king, 
smiling to those about him, '^ cannot have yet seen many 
cannon-balls." 

A trait of the king's benevolence, even to enemies, must 
not be omitted. Learning in the spring of 1779 that the in- 
habitants of that part of Bohemia which his army had oc- 
cupied and drained of provisions in the preceding year were 
in extreme distress, and in absolute want of corn for^sowing, 
Frederick threw open to them his magazines situated near 
the frontiers. Here they might, as it best suited them, eith- 
er purchase grain at a very moderate price, or return the like 
quantity when they should have got in the next harvest. 

Maria Theresa did not long survive the pacification of 
Teschen. In the last years of her life she had made advan- 
ces to the empress of Russia, and, notwithstanding the moral 
aversion which she felt for Catherine, paid her the most flat- 
tering compliments. After her decease, in 1780, Joseph, 
now sole ruler of the Austrian dominions, hoped to forward 
bis own ambitious projects by cultivating assiduoudly the 
friendship of the czarina. This was no more than Frederick 
had anticipated ; hence the regret which he expressed at the 
death of his illustrious adversary was doubly sincere. '* I 
am sorry," he writes to d'Alembert, ^ for the death of the 
empress-queen : she has done honor to the throne and to her 
sex. I have been at war with her, but never been her ene- 
my." To his cabinet-ministers he says : '< Maria Theresa is 
no more ; with this event commences a new order of things . 

As for the emperor, the son of this great wonmn, I have 

seen him, and he appeared to me too enlightened to rush 
rashly into enterprises. I esteem him, but I do not fear him." 

But if Frederick was not afraid of the emperor, he never 
lost sight of him. In September, 1779, he sent count Gortz, 
who had displayed extraordinary diplomatic ability in the 
affair of the Bavarian succession^ as his ambassador to Pe- 
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tertburg. He was instracted to lound Catherine's minister, 
count Panin, as to the practicability of an alliance between 
Russia, Prussia, and the Porte, for the defence and guaran- 
tee of their respective possessions. Gortz assured the king 
that such a union was utterly impossible ; as the empress 
was merely taking advantage of the peace with Turkey to 
make fresh preparations for executing her grand design of 
seating a prince of her family on the throne of Constantinople* 
When the Prussian ambassador took an opportunity to al- 
lude very slightly to the subject, Panin expressed his extreme 
astonishment ; and though the king dropped the idea, Cath- 
erine had but too clearly perceived that the real drift of Fre- 
derick's policy was the preservation of the Turks. Potemkin^ 
too, the reigning frvonrite of the Russian empress, won by 
the flattering distinctions conferred by the court of Vienna^ 
was decidedly hostile to that of Berlin. 

With a view to crush the Prussian and French interests, 
and to improve the good understanding between the two im- 
perial courts, Joseph, with Catherine's consent, paid her a 
visit, in May, 1780, at Mohilew, while she was making a tour 
through her recently acquired Polish provinces. The empe- 
ror contrived by the most engaging flattery to render himself 
so agreeable, that a cordial and urgent invitation lo Peters- 
burg wfts the consequence. It was accepted by Joseph, and 
his visit was prolonged till the end of July. It was easy for 
km to discover that the empress attached greater value to 
all alliance with the house of Austria than tlo that which had 
hitherto subsisted with Prussia. The latter was not renewed, 
iiecause she could not expect Frederidc to countenance her 
plans for wresting Greece from the Porte, and eventually 
founding a new eastern empire on the ruins of the Turkish 
power; whereas she might expect every assistance from the 
emperor, after his mother^s death : while he might on his 
part indulge the flattering prospect of restoring the western 
empire, by adding Italy and Rome to his already estensive 
dominions. 

Though Catherine and Potemkin was strongly prepossess- 
ed in favor of an Austrian alliance, yet the steady attach- 
ment to Russia which Frederick had shown during the war 
with the Turks and the Poles, and his own exalted character, 
bad won him such durable respect, that a friendly feding to- 
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wards him was still entertained at the court of Petersburg ; 
and, with a view to improve it, he resolved, on the recomen* 
dation of count Gortz, to send his nephew, Frederick Wil- 
liam, to that capital. The count met the prince at Narva, 
and furnished him with a masterly written sketch of the Rus- 
sian court, as a guide through the intricacies of its policy, 
and the conflicting interests and passions of its principal 
characters. To the royal envoy the mission to Petersburg 
was a ticklish and by no means agreeable errand. It served 
indeed to strengthen the friendship already subsisting with 
the grand-duke Paul ; and, by his amiable manners, the 
prince ingratiated himself with count Panin and most of the 
Russian grandees ; but the empress and Potemkin were too 
intent on their eastern schemes and too much devoted to Au» 
stria to feel a warm interest for an old and steadfast ally. 
The presence of the prince became irksome to Catherine ; 
and she cut short his visit without ceremony, and without al- 
lowing him the gratification of staying over the grand-duke's 
birthday. 

Thus, to please Austria, the alliance with Prussia was not 
renewed ; but Catherine had no wish to break with the king. 
A lukewarm intercourse was kept op between the two powers ; 
but when, in 1782, the grand-duke, by the significant appel- 
lation of the count of the North, made the tour of Europe 
with his consort, and , stayed a considerable time in Vienna, 
he was not permitted to visit Berlin, to which his fondest 
recollections were attached. 

Ever since the peace of Hubertsburg, England had, like 
Prussia, found herself in a secluded position and in need of 
allies. These were rendered still more desirable by the war 
in which she was engaged, not only with her own revolted 
colonies, but also with France and Spain. The courts of 
Vienna and Petersburg had it in their power to render her 
most service, but negociations with them could not be ex- 
pected to succeed unless France were detached from Austria, 
and Russia from Prussia. Sir James Harris, afterwards earl 
of Malmesbury, an able diplomatist, who had recently been 
secretary of embassy in Beriin, was sent ambassador to Pe- 
tersburg to forward this object. He was instructed to show 
a favorable disposition to the ambitious schemes of Catherine, 
for annihilating the Turkish power and placing her second 
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grandson on the throne of Constantinople : but be soon per- 
ceived that count Panin, her principal minister, was solicit- 
ous for the maintenance of peace in the exhausted state of 
his country and its finances,' owing to the late war with 
the Porte, and that he was firmly attached to Prussia. 

Just at this time, in November, 1779, two Russian vessels, 
the Concordia and the St. Nicholas, bound to the Mediterra- 
nean with corn, were seized by Spanish privateers, who al- 
leged that the cargo was destined for the English at Gibral- 
tar. On this sqbject the empress addressed two notes to de 
Normandes, the Spanish charge d'afTaires at her court, de- 
manded satisfaction for the two vessels. These notes may 
be considered as the first documents relating to what was 
afterwards termed *' the armed neutrality.'' 

The British envoy found means to gain the ear and influ- 
ence of prince Potemkin, who, though no longer the per- 
sonal favorite of the sovereign, yet possessed a decided pre- 
ponderance in the Russian cabinet He urged upon him 
the expediency of equipping a fleet of 15 sail of the line and 
6 frigates to take revenge for the refusal of satisfaction. 
Panin, without whose knowledge this fleet was equipping, 
agreed in the propriety of taking revenge against Spain : he 
went still further, and by a masterly stroke of diplomacy 
counteracted the designs of the English ambassador and 
Potemkin, by directing the efibrts of the empress into another 
track. He laid before her the plan of a confederacy of the 
maritime powers, vvhich should not only unite their interests 
with those of Russia, but insure her considerable commer- 
cial advantages and a signal satisfaction from Spain. The 
boundless ambition of Catherine led her to approve this plan, 
which was to be kept secret. Panin, however, despatched 
the declaration immediately to the courts of London, Ver- 
sailles, and Madrid. 

In this piece, her imperial majesty declared that she found 
it necessary to remove those vexations which were ofiered to 
the commerce of Russia, as well as to the liberty of commerce 
in general, by all the means compatible with her dignity and 
the welfare of her subjects ; but, in order to prevent misun- 
derstandings, before she resorted to serious measures, she 
thought it right to acquaint all Europe with the principles 
which she had adopted for her conduct. These were : That 
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neutral ships should enjoy a free navigation, even from port 
to port, and on the coiists of the belligerent powers ; that all 
effects belonging to such belligerent powers are free on 
board neutral ships, with the exception of contraband, which 
is confined to arms and ammunition of war ; that the term 
blockaded port shall apply to such places only before which 
a number of enemy's ships are actually stationed near enough 
to make the entry dangerous ; and that these principles shall 
serve as rules in the judicial proceedings and sentences ^upon 
the legality of prizes. 

The empress declared that, being firmly resolved to main*- 
tain these principles, she had ordered a considerable part 
of her naval force to be fitted out for the protection of the 
honor of her flag, and the security of the commerce and 
navigation of her subjects. She added that this measure 
would not affect the strict neutrality which she was resolved 
to observe, so long as she should not be provoked to depart 
from it ; in that extremity only her fleet would be ordered 
to act wherever her honour, interest, and necessity should 
require* 

This document was communicated to the States General 
of Holland, and also to the courts of Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, and Lisbon, who were invited by Catherine to make 
common cause with her, in order that the navigation of all 
the neutral trading nations might be established and legal- 
ized agreeably to a system founded on justice, and which, 
from its real advantage, might serve as a rule for future 
ages. 

This proceeding undid all that the British ambassador in 
Petersburg had been laboring to accomplish. The decla- 
ration of the empress, corning as it did instead of the ex- 
pected treaty, produced in London an impression so much 
the more unfavorable. Though evidently levelled at the 
naval power of England, a civil answer was returned. By 
the other courts it was cordially received. Spain gave per- 
fect satisfaction to the empress, and acceded to the armed 
neutrality. Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, did the same. 
Count Panin now solicited in his own name the accession of 
Prussia, with a view to unite his court more closely with that 
of Berlin, and to give greater weight and importance, by 
means of Frederick's name, to the system of neutrality which 
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he had originated. The king reluctant to enter into en- 
gagements in the performance of which, having/ no fleet, he 
could not take an active part, politely excused himself for 
declining the invitation. This refusal was not disagreeable 
to Catherine, who, on account of her policy in regard to 
Turkey, wished rather to avoid any new connexion with 
Prussia as well as the prolongation of the old alliance. As, 
however, Denmark represented that the accession of Prussia 
and even Austria, though they had no fleets, would give 
consequence to the northern league, the court of Russia sent 
a formal invitation to this effect to Frederick. No specific 
return being demanded for the protection assured to the 
Prussian trade, the king readily concluded a separate con- 
vention with Russia, which was signed at Petersburg by 
count Gortz on the 8th of May, 1781. 

As the seizure of neutral vessels by English ships during 
the American war suggested the idea of this confederacy, so 
it dissolved of itself, on thp conclusion of peace, without hav- 
ing led to any particular result. It was again taken up at a 
later period, in December, 1800, by Russia, in conjunction 
with Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia ; but the death of the 
emperor Paul and Nelson's victory at Copenhagen broke up 
the league. 

The principal point in dispute respecting neutrals is this ; 
whether an enemy's property may be taken on board neutral 
ships. England maintains the affirmative, in opposition to 
Russia, France, America, and almost all the other powers, 
who insist that the . flag covers the cargo, and that a free 
ship makes free goods. Much discussion has also been ex- 
cited by the right claimed by England of searching vessels 
sailing under convoy, and the right of declaring whole tracts 
of coast in a state of blockade. Her steady adherence to 
these principles during the last war induced Napoleon to 
resort to his notorious continental system, which fell with 
him ; and a chapter prescribing the principles to be pursued 
towards neutrals by belligerents is still wanting in the law of 
nations. 

The emperor Joseph, though baffled by Frederick's sense 
of justice and firmness in the attempt to seize Bavaria as his 
right, had not relinquished his designs upon that country, 
and he devised a plan for securing the coveted possession. 
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He proposed to the imbecile elector, Charles Theodore, an 
exchange of Upper and Lower Bavaria, the Upper Palatinate, 
the principalities of Neuburg and Sulzbach, and the land- 
gravate of Leuchtenberg, comprising 16^700 square miles, 
with 1,300,000 inhabitants, and yielding a revenue of six 
million florins, for the Austrian Netherlands, excepting 
Luxemburg and Namur, inferior by one half in extent and 
revenue. This inequality was to be compensated by the 
empty title of king of Burgundy and the payment of three 
nillion florins in ready money. 

Having obtained the consent of the elector to this arrange- 
ment, the court of Vienna caused the plan to be communi- 
cated to his presumptive heir, the duke of Deuxponts, de- . 
inanding his final resolution within eight days, and intimating 
that, as it was sure of the consent of the elector, the measure 
would be carried into efTect under the guarantee of/ France 
and Russia, whether he approved it or not. No mention 
was made of Prussia and the Empire. The high-spirited 
duke replied that he would never/ be a party to so injurious 
a contract. He had recourse to the king of Prussia, to 
whom, in the first days of 1785, he communicated the pre- 
ceding particulars. He also transmitted to him a memorial 
addressed to the empress of Russia, explaining circumstan- 
tially the motives of his opposition, beseeching her, as a 
guarantee of the peace of Teschen, to desist from this scheme 
and to prevail on the emperor to give it up. Frederick di- 
rected count Gortz to present this memorial to the vice- 
chancellor, count Oslermann, to express the king's surprise at 
the subject of it, and to support the petition or *the duke of 
Deuxponts with the most cogent arguments. The empress 
then signified to the court of Berlin, through her ambassa- 
dor, prince Dolgoruki, that she should not have sanctioned 
this exchange, which she deemed advantageous to both par- 
ties, unless both had freely consented to it. The French 
cabinet returned the like answer to the remonstrances of the 
duke, which were supported by Prussia. The ministers of 
Louis XVL had all of them declared the exchange preju- 
dicial to the interests of France as well as to the liberty of 
Germany and Italy, when the king asked the opinion of each 
of them individually. 

The opposition deterred the emperor : he desisted from 
his purpose, but no written or explicit assurance on the 
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subject could be obtained from him. The intention he could 
not deny ; but he contented himself with declaring that he 
never had thought and never should think of a compulsory 
exchange. 

Against a scheme so unjust to the future heirs of Bavaria 
and so dangerous to the Empire, Frederick could not but 
protest. It would have made Joseph}master of nearly the 
whole course of the Danube and the whole south of Germany, 
and the spirit of encroachment would scarcely have stopped 
there. As an effectual check to that spirit, the king had, 
previously to this affair, been engaged in planning a confed- 
eration of the princes of the Empire, for the preservation of 
its legitimate constitution and for their mutual defence 
against the usurpations, encroachments, and violence of 
superior power. The circular explanatory of this plan, ad- 
dressed to the different courts, received a cordial welcome 
throughout the Empire. Kaunilz, indeed, complained false- 
ly of unjust accusations, and strove, by means of the Austrian 
ambassadors at the German courts, to gain their confidence 
for the emperor. His efforts were fruitless. Joseph's arbi- 
trary proceedings had produced too strong an impression : 
the princes turned, full of confidence, towards Berlin, and 
Frederick proved himself worthy of the honor. 

In the autumn of 1734, when the marquis de Bouille was 
at Potsdam, the king had expressed a wish that France would 
accede to this confederation. Louis XVI. and count de Ver- 
gennes could not make up their minds on the subject. 
Meanwhile, Prussia gave a favorable reception to the over- 
tures of England, and when dc Bouill6 came to Berlin in the 
following summer, Lord Cornwallis was hourly expected, 
with full powers, to conclude a definite treaty. 

The confederation was joined by almost all the princes of 
Germany who were not prevented by their connexion with 
Austria or Russia. It included the electors of Saxony, 
Hanover, JVlentz, and Brandenburg, of course; the dukes of 
Deuxponts, Mecklenburg, Brunswick, Gotha, and Weimar; 
the margraves of Anspach and Baden ; the landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, the princes of Anhalt, and the duke of York 
as bishop of Osnaburg. 

Tills was the last grand political lesson that Frederick 
gave to bis contemporaries. Like the dying father, who put 
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into the hands of his sons a bundle of sticks, which, when 
bound together, defy the mightiest efforts, but singly may be 
broken with ease, he taught them by it this simple and im- 
portant truth, that by unity alone can Germany protect 
herself against enemies, either external or internal. . 

After the conclusion of peace between the United States 
of America and England, three of the leading men of the 
new republic, Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson, were sent to 
Europe, to conclude commercial treaties with the different 
powers. These, however, partly ignorant of the inexhausti- 
ble sources of trade possessed by North America, partly 
doubting the stability of the new state, declined entering 
into any negociations. Frederick alone concluded a treaty 
of amity and commerce with the three deputies of ^he Con- 
gress, which was signed by them and by Thulemeier, his 
ambassador at the Hague, on the 10th of September, 1785. 

This is a truly remarkable document, in which were de- 
veloped principles equally worthy of both the contracting 
parties. It prohibited privateering, wrecking, or the prac- 
tice of plundering stranded vessels and goods ; it particularly 
defined the course to be pursued in regard to the peaceable 
citizens of either state residing in the other in case of hostili- 
ties ; and, in a spirit of humanity deserving of general imita- 
tion, it prescribed the mode in which prisoners of war were 
to be treated. 

William v., gtadtholder of the United Provinces, had mar- 
ried, in 1767, the king's niece, Wilhelmine, daughter of the 
prince of Prussia. In his Memoirs since the Peace of Hu- 
bertsburg, Frederick says of this match, that << it could not 
have any influence over politics, as its sole object was to 
procure a suitable settlement for a princess of the family." 
The efforts of her husband, a prince of no ability, to increase 
his authority, raised political opponents, who styled them- 
selves patriots. During the war in which the republic was 
involved in 1780 with England, its ancient commercial foe, 
the stadtholder was accused of attachment to George III. : 
the decline of the navy, and the failure of military enterprises, 
were also laid to his charge. It was alleged that the for* 
tresses and land forces were likewise neglected,notwithstand- 
ing the probability of a rupture with Austria. The republi- 
cans reckoned upon the support of France. Anti-Orange 
VOL. II. N. s. — 26 
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clubs and cific militia sprang ttp all over the country, and in 
1782 the rights of the stadtholder, were every where circum- 
scribed. 

The prince applied to Frederick for advice and assistance, 
but the king showed on this occasion, as in the whole history 
of his life and in his works, that his policy was not to be 
biassed by family connexions, and that no considerations 
could induce him to interfere, uncalled-for, in the internal 
affidrs of foreign powers. From the commencement of 1783, 
indeed) the cabinet of Berlin had in writing recommended 
conciliatory measures. The States replied, that the king was 
not accurately acquainted with the principles of their consti- 
tution. ^^ These people are not wrong," remarked Frederick, 
laughing ; ^^ I never did study their constitution." Still he 
continued to advocate moderation. He advised the prince of 
Orange,in confidence to gain good-will and respect by forbear- 
ance and generosity. ^<Wi(I these," said he, *^you will, like 
your great ancestors, from whom I account it an honor to be 
descended, have sufficient weight and influence in all public 
affidrs." He exhorted his niece to keep her consort aloof 
from all violent counci]loi;8 and resolutions. << Nothing," he 
said, ^^ could be of more service to the prince than if she 
were to gain hearts for him by courtesy and condescension : 
these are the only conquests worthy of a clever and amiable 
woman." 

The king's persuasions were fruitless. The patriots be- 
came more and more exorbitant in their demands. In Octo- 
beri 1784, duke Louis of Brunswick, brother of the queen of 
Prussia, was obliged to resign his appointments and to go to 
Germany; in September, 1785, the chief command of the 
tro<^ at the Hague was taken frcmi the stadthdder, and he 
was fiHTced to quit that place which was his usual residence. 
Frederick's appeals in his behalf to the states of Holland and 
West Friesland, were utterly disregarded. His successor 
pursued a different course. No sooner had he ascended the 
throne than he sent count Gortz as ambassador extraordinary 
to Holland ; but, seeing no signs of returning tranquillity, and 
his sister personally insulted, he despatched an army of 
34,000 men, under the duke of Brunswick, who, in a few 
weeks reduced the republic, which, in the 16th century, had 
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withstood all the efforts of Phillip II., and in the nth^ the 
arms of Loais XIV., but which had now neither able leadem 
nor determinate objects. 



CHAPTER Xin. 



Soon after Frederick's accession to the throne, that is to 
say, at the age of little more than twenty-eight, he had at* 
tacks of gout and hemorrhoids. The former, after some 
time, became regular, and bleeding and mild aperients were 
employed against the latter. In February, 1747, he was 
seized with hemiplegia, which easily yielded to the antiphlo*- 
gistic treatment, and of which he had no recurrence. From 
that period till 1785, the king enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
health, setting aside the two complaints above mentioned, 
which had become his permanent companions. Both re- 
turned almost every year ; and each time with increased 
violence, especially the gout, of which he generally cured 
himself by abstinence in eating and drinking, perspiration, 
and gentle evacuants. In March, 1770, Sir Andrew Mitch- 
ell, writing to lord Rochford, mentions that the king was 
then recovering from a severe indisposition. ^^He was 
seized, I am told, with a fit of the gout and the emerods at 
the same time ; but that monarch is now thought out of all 
danger, into which he had thrown himself by the taking of 
some medicines of his own prescription, and by what I have 
heard, was in more danger from the medicines than from 
the distempers." The more painful his disorder, the more 
mild, kind, and condescending he was to his attendants ; 
and it was always a sign of amendment, when he was ill- 
tempered towards those with whom, during his sufierings, he 
had been perfectly satisfied. 

Full well was Frederick aware that his ordinary complaints 
and age were undermining his constitution. He frequently ob- 
served, that man ought not to indulge unreasonable preten- 
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sions, and wish to live forever ; that a church-clock is com- 
posed of steel and iron, but yet lasts not much longer than 
twenty years. As Vespasian said, when expiring, that an 
emperor ought to die standing, so Frederick wished that his 
life might end suddenly, before he was incapacitated for the 
duties of his station ; at the same time, he was always 
cheerful, and always active. 

In his letters to Voltaire and d'Alembert, both of them old 
and ailing like himself, he frequently adverted to his bodily 
complaints, his remedies, and his approaching end. To the 
former he wrote in 1765 : f< I am ill, and am curing myself 
by diet and patience. Nature decrees that our species should 
pay death a yearly tribute of 3 1-2 per cent. This is an 
irrevocable law, against which the faculty will strive in vain ; 
and, though I have a very high opinion of M. Tronchin's 
skill, he himself cannot deny that there are few specific 
remedies, and that, every thing duly considered, neither herbs 
nor mineral powders can either renew or repair the springs 
that are worn out by time and half destroyed. The ablest 
physicians give the paitent medicine to soothe bis imagina- 
tion, and then cure him by means of diet. As I have found 
since I have been ill that elixirs and draughts are of no use 
whatever, I subject myself to a rigid diet, and have thus far 
experienced great benefit from it.'' 

In 1767 : '^ One gets old here very fast, my dear Voltaire. 
Since the times that you recollect, things are amazingly 
altered. My stomach can digest scarcely any thing, and I 
have therefore been obliged to give up suppers. I read in 
the evening, or pass the time in convesation. My hair is 
become white : my teeth are dropping out, my legs are crip- 
pled by the gout ; I merely vegetate, and daily see that it 
makes a material difference whether one is 40 or 56 years 
old. Take into account, too, that, since the peace, I have 
been overloaded with business, so that nothing is left in 
my head but a little common sense and a reviving passion 
for the arts and sdences, which are my delight and conso- 
lation." 

In 1773, Jan. 26 : ''I get my letters copied, because my 
hand begins to shake : besides my small writing might dis- 
tress your eyes." On the 9th of October : " I perceive with 
pain that it is nearly twenty years since your departure from 
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this place. Your imagination pictureB me to you as I then 
was ; but, were you to see me, you would find, instead of 
the young man who seemed always disposed to dance, an 
infirm, emaciated old fellow. I am losing daily part of my 
existence, and am insensibly approaching that abode whence 
none ever returned to gi^e us a description of it." On the 
21st of November: '< M. Guibert saw me with youthful 
eyes, and they have made me younger. My hair is growing 
white my strength declines, my fire is going out." 

In J 774 : " Bodies which, like mine, are worn down by 
complaints, cannot make so much resistance as those which 
have been spared by a regular life, and kept in good condi- 
tion. But that is my least concern ; for, as soon as the 
movement of the machine has ceased, it is all the same 
whether it has existed six centuries or ten days. It is of 
more consequence whether one has lived well> and has noth- 
ing very bad to reproach one's self with." 

In 1775 he writes to d'Alembert: ^' You were alarmed 
without occasion, my dear Anaxagoms. I had only some 
fits of fever and a cold, of which the journey to Prussia hae 
entirely cured me. Depend upon it, there can be no health 
without exercise. Travelling is a more effectual remedy 
than ipecacuanha and bark. If you would but come to us, 
you would recover your strength. An old fellow, tolerably 
lively for his age, would communicate his good-humor to 
you, and you would go back to Paris ten years younger than 
you came." 

Tewards the end of the last mentioned year, severe fits of 
gout affected his right hand to such a degree as to prevent 
him from signing his name* In this case, unlike his prede- 
cessors, who, under similar circumstances, caused papers t^ 
be Signed by the heir-epparent, or some other person, Fred- 
erick had a particular seal afficed in his presence to all cabi- 
net orders, with a written explanation to that effect, and of 
the reason why it was done. Between September^ 1775, 
and May, 1776, he had eighteen fits of bis painful com- 
plaint* 

During this interval, the state of the king's health was a 
subject of anxious speculation at the court of Vienna. Baron 
van Swieten, the imperial ambaBsador, was continually hold- 
ing out to his master fresh hopes of Frederick's decease. 

VOL. II. N. s. — 26* 
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Towards the end of 1775, when the king's disorder was most 
violent, van Swieten, who supposed the complaint to be 
dropsy, wrote word to his court that he could not outlive the 
year, and the imperial troops were immediately set in motion. 

It was no doubt in allusion to this impatience of the Aus- 
trian court that, in writing soon afterwards (1776) to Vol- 
taire, Frederick observes : '^ It is likely that there are people 
in the world for whom I live too long, and who therefore mis- 
represent my health, because they imagine that, if they talk 
a great deal about it, I might take the dangerous leap as 
speedily as they wish. Louis XIV. and XV. tried the pa- 
tience of th^ French by their long reigns. I have now been 
thirty-six years at the helm : perhaps I abuse like them, the 
privileges of life, and am not complaisant enough to retire 
when people are weary of me. Istill adhere to my old habit 
of not sparing myself. The more care one takes of one's 
self, the more delicate and the weaker the constitution be- 
comes. My situation demands labor and activity. My 
body and my mind bow under my duty. It is not neces- 
sary that I should live, but it is that I should be actively 
employed. I have always derived benefit from this course. 
Nevertheless, I prescribe it to no man, but am content to 
follow it myself." 

Such was the solicitude of the court of Vienna to gain in- 
formation of the state of the king's health at this time, that it 
kept regular spies for this special purpose, besides the ambas- 
sador, at Berlin and Potsdam ; and, if we may believe Thie- 
bault, Frederick was well aware of the errand of some of 
these strangers. We are told by that writer that, among 
other visiters who came to Berlin, was an Italian marquis, 
who had translated into his native tongue Frederick's poem 
" On War." This foreigner had been some weeks in the 
capital when the king arrived from Potsdam, having some 
symptoms of an attack of the gout. He wrote to Philippi, 
president of police, desring him to order this traveller to 
continue his journey, as he had been quite long enough in 
the country to make himself acquainted with it. The mar- 
quis was extremely mortified at this intimation. He repre- 
sented that he had done nothing to incur such an affront ; 
besides, he had contracted some debts, an was waiting for re- 
mittances to pay them : and surely the king would not wish 
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any of his subjects to be ruined. Philippt, having granted a 
delay of a few days, communicated the circumstance to the 
king, who ordered him to demand of this foreigner an accu- 
rate statement of what he owed in Berlin. He accordingly 
furnished a statement amounting to two hundred ducats,whicii 
was sent to Frederick, who ordered one half to be struck off, 
saying the other would be sufficient to pay all he owed, and 
ordered him to set out the next day. The king knew pre- 
cisely the amount of the debts of this marquis ; he knew 
moreoTer, that he was a spy of the emperor Joseph's, sent to 
gain accurate and speedy information of the old king, whose 
death was ardently wished for in Vienna. He had suflfered 
him to remain while he was in health, but the apprehension 
of a violent fit of the gout induced him to send off so incon- 
venient a witness. 

In the following year the carnival, an Italian musician, a 
very clever performer, arrived at Potsdam. Count Pinto, 
who had heard him, was filled with such admiration, that, at 
dinner with the king, he mentioned this stranger as a man of 
wonderful abilities. " Well," said Frederick, ^' as he is such 
an extraordinary musician, bring him this evening to the 
concert." The count was delighted, and the musician stili 
more so. On his arrival, the king began to talk to him about 
music, at the same tinoe walking with him up and down the 
concert-room for a full hour, so that there was no concert 
that evening. But great was the astonishment of the stran- 
ger next morning, on receiving a message purporting that, as 
he had seen and done all that he had to see and do at Pots- 
dam, he was ordered to set out that same day, an to continue 
his journey. The king knew that this musician, too, was an 
emissary of Joseph's, and, being then very well, he had pur- 
posely shewn that he could walk for a length of time with 
all the ease of a young man, and that he possessed some 
skill in unmasking his enemies. 

The following passages, extracted from letters to d'Alem- 
bert, continue the series of reports of the king's state of 
health, furnished by himself, down to the year in which the 
death of his friend put and end to the correspondence. 

In 1776 : " I have had the erysipelas in my leg, where a 
large abscess has formed below the knee : an operation was 
necessary, and the wound will close in a few days. You 
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judge quite right that it is mj intention to be serviceable to 
my country and my contemporaries during the short time 
that I have yet to live. Man ought to assist his brethren 
wherever it lies in his power ; that is the essence of morality : 
and a well regulated heart will not be satisfied with itself un- 
less it performs this duty." 

In 1777 : '^ I have not quite recovered my health yet. I 
have had an abscess in the ear, which was extremely painful. 
Nature sends us illness and afSiction to wean us from this 
life, which we are doomed to leave. I understand her at 
half a word, and resign myself to her will." 

March 26th, 1780 : '' As for my health, you will naturally 
conclude that at the age of 68 I must feel the infirmities of 
age. Sometimes gout, sometimes sciatica, sometimes a one^ 
day fever, amuse themselves at the expense of my constitu- 
tion and prepare me to quit the worn'«out case of my soul. 
It seems to be the intention of Nature to disgust us with life 
by means of the infirmities which she sends us towards the 
end of our days. In this case, one must say with Marcus 
Aurelius, that one submits without murmuring to whatever 
the laws of Nature impose upon one." — August 1st : ^^ You 
say, my dear Anaxagoras, that you have lost some of the in- 
ternal vigour which you possessed in 1763: so have I, and 
that is the fate of aJl old people. I lose my memory for 
names; the vivacity of my mind decreases; my legs are in 
a sad state ; my eyes grow dim, and I have vexations like 
all other men : but all this catalogue of infirmities and afllic- 
tions does not prevent me from being cheerful ; and my 
countenance shall wear a smile when I am in my coffin.'' 

March 17, 1782 : '^ You are not so ill informed about my 
condition as you imagine. I have had a violent attack of 
gout in the right hand and the right foot ; and as misfortune 
is always productive of some good, the inability to use my 
right hand has obliged me to have recourse to my left, with 
which I have learned to write legibly. This acquirement 
and the exercise di patience are all the advantage that I have 
derived from my last illness. I call to mind the wise pre- 
cepts of the Portico, though I cannot in a moment of racking 
pain exclaim with Posidonius : ' O gout, rage as thou wilt, 
never will I confess that thou art an evil !' I am content to 
bear the pain without complaining of it, and without deny- 
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ing its existence." — December 30th : '^ I expect shortly a 
visit from Madam Gout, who is by do means an agreeable 
companion. Ah ! my dear d'Alembert, our letters formerly 
were not full of our infirmities, nor of the progress of our 
decay : now every day robs us of part of our existence." 

In 1783 : *^ The Muses were the daughters of Memory, 
to denote that without memory all the faculties of the mind 
are useless. As for me, I am every day quarrelling with my 
memory, and trying to recal it against its will at moments 
when it would fain escape me. Every thing convinces us of 
the frailty of our nature, of the little that we are, and of the 
Infinite into which we are hastening to plunge." 

Thus we see the great king suffering with resignation, 
fond of life, but not afraid of death. At the same time we 
find him in his later years grievously neglecting one point on 
which he had himself formerly laid particular stress — ^namely, 
attention to diet, and to the quality as well as the quantity 
of the viands off which he dined. In fact, this command 
over his appetite the king never did acquire, though there is 
no doubt that it would have tended to prolong his valuable 
life and to mitigate his bodily ailments. The consequences 
of indulgence in the pleasures of the table were frequent ob- 
structions of the bowels and colic, for which he would have 
recourse to his favourite medicines, rhubarb, Glauber salt, 
and antimonial wine. If these failed to afford relief, a phy- 
sician was sent for, and if he recommended diet the royal 
patient was angry. 

When at Breslau, after the termination of the Bavarian 
succession war, he was one day seized with cramp in the 
stomach and colic. Dr. Mohsen, his physician, was sent for. 
Having examined the state of his illustrious patient, he said 
that it would be advisable for his majesty to abstain from 
Parmesan cheese, till suitable remedies should have given the 
stomach greater power of digestion. ^ What the devil !" 
exclaimed the king, in a loud and angry tone, ^^ do you 
mean to reprimand me ? Get you gone ; I have no further 
occasion for you." Mohsen, thus unceremoniously dismissed, 
returned forthwith to Berlin, where, with his extensive prac- 
tice, his absence had been severely felt. At the commence- 
ment of his last illness, his physician. Dr. Selle, was treated 
in precisely the same manner. 
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The aaying of the soq of Sirach, that ''The skill of the 
physician shall lift up his head, and in the sight of great men 
he shall be in admiration/' has not always been verified. 
Charlemagne disliked physicians, because in the last years of 
his life they advised him to abstain from roast meat, of which 
he was very fond, and to eat boiled in its stead. Napoleon 
called the medical science a mere groping about in the dark, 
and declared that all physicians are charlatans. In Frederick 
we find a singular contradiction with reference to this sub- 
ject ; for though he expressed all his life a contempt for 
physicians and their art, both orally aiid in his works, yet he 
always sent for them when he was ill. It is still more ex- 
traordinary that, though he regarded medicine as quackery, 
he was fond of reading medical works, had a high opinion of 
his own skill, and was liberal of advice to his friends and his 
soldiers. When in the company of physicians, he would 
frequently put very captious questions ; and against his witty 
sallies, his sound views, and bis extensive reading, even the 
cleverest men were obliged to be upon their guard. 

In 1757, the king's brother Ferdinand was seized with an 
inflammatory fever, and was attended by Dr. Tralles, at 
Breslau. Frederick, when he called to see his brother, 
spoke with the physician about the complaint, and examined 
him as though he had belonged to the faculty. Among the 
questions that he asked him was one which he was accus- 
tomed to put to every medical practitioner. '< You cannot 
deny," said he, " that every doctor must fill a churchyard 
before he can cure a patient. Now tell me, was your 
churchyard large, and is it filled yet?" 

<' My churchyard was very small, and was filled long ago." 

^^ How did you manage that ?" 

*^ I considered that life was the most valuable thing which 
a man possesses, and that he can lose it but once. If it was 
committed to my care, and I perceived that it was in dan- 
ger of being lost, I sought the advice of older and more ex* 
perienced physicians than myself. If the patient, neverthe- 
less, died, he did not come to my churchyard." 

'^ That was wisely done ; but depend upon it, let us fol- 
low what profession we will, we are sure to make blunders 
at first. But that man is wise who commits a fault of a par- 
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ticular kind only once, and profits so much by it that he 
avoids ten others. One cannot desire more." 

" I should be a nwst unworthy subject of your majesty's, 
if I did not know that your majesty is profoundly conver- 
sant with every branch of science ; but I am surprised to 
find that your majesty has bestowed so much attention on 
the diflScult and arduous science of medicine." 

" Are you %urprised at that ? Are you not aware that I 
have had and still have many more patients than you have V* 

*^ If your majesty means your sick and wounded soldiers, 
neither myself nor many of my colleagues will ever come 
up to you in point of number." 

Having sent to Dresden for Dr. Baylies, an English phy- 
sician) to introduce inoculation into his dominions, on his ar- 
rival in Berlin, the king did not omit to ask his favorite ques- 
tion : " Well, doctor, how many have you despatched to the 
other world ?" Baylies, who was equally warm and witty, re- 
plied, " Not so many as you sire." Frederick, who liked to 
joke better than to be joked with, turned his back upon him, 
and never saw him from that moment. Notwithstanding the 
statements in the English newspapers of the time, that Bay- 
lies attended the king in his illness and enjoyed his confi- 
dence till the last moment of his life, the truth is, that never 
was he again admitted to his presence, neither did he ever 
prescribe for him. 

It has been surmised indeed, from the readiness with 
which Frederick could converse with every one to whom he 
spoke concerning his peculiar pursuits, that previously to an 
interview with any eminent person, he prepared himself for 
what he should say to him. This may indeed have been the 
case in some solitary instances, but the conjecture cannot ap- 
ply to ail : and it is admitted that ^' he would talk of war 
with the military man, of verses with the poet, of agricultare 
with the farmer, of jurisprudence with the lawyer, of com- 
merce with the merchant, of politics with the Englishman. 
If ever he spoke to a shoemaker, a thing by no means un- 
common, his conversation was sure to turn on the. quality 
of leather and the best manner of making shoes." 

But, whatever might be the extent of Frederick's medi- 
cal knowledge, so much is certain that he well knew what 
was conducive to his own health. In his younger years he 
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had suffered severely from neglect of diet : he recommend- 
ed to others attention to that point, but he had no notion of 
restricting himself. His complaints demanded caution in 
his way of hving ; accQrding to his own admission, he had 
always been very susceptible to cold and wet, but still he de- 
fied nature down to the latest period of his life. 

After the Bavarian succession-war, the king's enjoyments 
were further abridged by the increasing infirmities of age, 
which produced, a corresponding change in his habits. The 
loss of his front teeth and the gout in his hands compelled 
him to relinquish the practice of his favorite instrument, 
when he said with emotion to his capellmeister, '^ My dear 
Benda, I have lost my best friend !*' Thenceforward 
he seemed to take no interest in music generally, and 
very seldom attended concerts. From this time, too, as soon 
as he had read his letters and taken coffee in the morning, 
he admitted his cabinet councillors, and thus got through 
his official business at least two hours earlier than formerly. 
By giving up his concerts he certainly deprived himself of a 
high gratification in the later hours of the day; and for this 
he sought compensation in the circle of his friends and lite- 
fary associates. He would also walk out alone or in compa- 
ny to look at his gardens, or in the halls of the palace, or 
his reader, as he called him, w^s sent for. 

We have seen that le Cat for many years. held this oflSice, 
though he scarcely ever performed its duties. From 1779 
to 1785, Duval du Peyrau, whom the king generally styles 
in his letters '^ the Doctor of the Sorbonne," was frequently 
summoned. The principal duty of these persons was to 
give an account of new books, and this led to instructive 
conversation, during which the king would walk up and 
down the saloons with the reader till perhaps six o'clock : or 
striking passages in new works were read ; but Frederick 
read himself, till hoarseness obliged him to resign the book. 
The king never had an actual reader till two years before his 
death : this was Dantal, a descendant from a French refugee 
family, settled in Berlin. From a statement published by 
him of all the books which he read to the king, it appears 
that, till his death, Frederick preferred the Greek and Ro- 
man classics — historians, orators, and poets — and next to 
them the most eminent French writers. Lighter works, such 
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as Candide, were brought forward only in time of illness. 
The hours when Dantal was so engaged were regularly from 
six to eight in winter, and from four to six in summer ; 
and he frequently read for three successive years. Besides 
this, the king was accustomed, as he had been all his life, to 
read aloud to himself, chiefly poetry. 

With Frederick the performance of his duties as the head 
and ruler of his people was a principle paramount to every 
other consideration ; and he felt with a just pride the person* 
al superiority which his conscientious adherence to this prin-^ 
ciple gave him over sovereigns, who were content to relin- 
quish the exercise of their functions to unworthy hands, and 
to grovel themselves in the debasing pleasures of luxurious 
sensuality. So intimately had the habit of business become 
blended with his nature, that neither sickness and pain nor 
the increasing infirmities of age could divert him from it ; 
and we find him till the last moments of his life fulfilling the 
duties which he had imposed upon himself with a persever- 
ance which perhaps no other monarch has equalled much 



'< In 1781, his physician advised him to defer or to give 
up his reviewing tour. " Doctor," replied his majesty, " you 
follow your business and I mine. Till my last moment, I 
will fulfil the duties of a king.'^ Then, turning to count 
Hertzberg,''he recited the following parody on a passage in 
Voltaire's Zaire : 

" Tous ces rois qu'^i ifenouz cet tinivers contemple, 
Leurs usages, leurs droits, ne sont point mon ezemple ', 
Je pourrois ainsi qu'eux, me livrant au plaisir, 
Vivre tranquillehient au sein d'un doux loisir, 
Du tr6sor de I'etat prodiguant des largesses, 
Enrichir favoris, ministres, et mattresses; 
Du chateau de Potsdam dictant mes volont^s, 
Gouverner mes pays du sein des volupt6s. 
Mais je ne fus jamais Pami de la paresse. 
Malheur A tous ces rois vivant dans la molesse^ 
Qui, montes sur le trdne, se laissent gouverner. 
Sans avoir jamais s£t commander ni regner !'* 

In 1783, GreifTenberg in Silesia, which had a considera- 
ble trade in linen, was destroyed by fire. Frederick imme- 
diately furnished considerable sums, so that the town soon 
rose again from its ashes. Grateful for this succor, the in- 
VOL, II. N. s. — 27 
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habitants in the following year availed themselves of the op- 
portunity of paying their homage to the king, as he passed 
through Hirschberg. He was silting at table with the prince 
of Prussia and two aides-de-camp, when he ordered the dep- 
uties of Hirschberg and Greiffenberg to be admitted. Hav- 
ing conversed with them for some time on the state of the 
linen manufacture and trade in general, Lachmann, one of 
the deputies of Greiffenberg, stepped forward and thus ad- 
dressed him : '< May it please your majesty, we, in the name 
of the sufferers by fire at Greiffenberg, present to your maj- 
esty our most humble thanks for the bountiful donation most 
graciously bestowed for rebuilding our houses. Dust as we 
are, our thanks indeed are unworthy of notice : but we will 
pray to God to reward your majesty for this rojal munifi- 
cence." Tears started into the eyes of the king, and he re- 
plied in these memorable words : '^ You have no need to 
thank me for this. It is my duty to relieve my subjects un- 
der the pressure of calamity : that is what I am here for." 

It was from the same sense of duty to his people that 
Frederick practised in regard to his own person a d^ree of 
economy most unusual in a sovereign. To such an extent, 
indeed, was his frugality carried during the last years of his 
life, that his boots and coats were completely worn out, bis 
hats quite bare ; and it was not unusual for the breeches to 
have holes in them,while shirts and pocket-handkerchiefs were 
often torn. Werder, who in 1781 was appointed minister 
of finance, had occasion one day to witness an exemplifica- 
tion of this quality that was absolutely touching. While the 
minister was waiting in the ante-chamber to submit to his 
majesty some statements respecting the finances of the king- 
dom, he heard the voice of Frederick, who was vesting his 
indignation upon one of his attendants for pocketing half a 
bottle of wine. Werder trembled : for what sort of recep- 
tion might he expect with the accounts of the whole coun- 
try, if the king could be in such a passion about so small a 
trifle ! However, there was no retreating ; be was ushered 
in to his majesty and received with more than ordinary con- 
descension. Frederick soon perceived that the minister be- 
trayed unusual timidity, and inquired the reason. Werder 
frankly confessed what he had seen and heard. " Have I 
not cause to be angry," said the king, '^ and to storm at the 
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knayisfa rascals? Why, if I was to let tbem do just as they 
pleased, I should soon not have a penny left to relieve un- 
fortanate subjects." 

Another public functionary, speculating, no doubt, on this 
disposition of the king to economy, received from him such 
a lesson as could not have been most agreeabte. This was 
Taubenheim privy-<sounciUor to the tobacco administration, 
who transmitted to the king during the last year of his reign 
a plan for making considerable savings, by reducing the sal- 
aries of the officers belonging to that branch of the service. 
^' I thank you," wrote Frederick to him on the 9th of May, 
1786, ^*ioT your good intentions and your economical coun- 
sel ; but I find it less applicable inasmuch as the poor peo- 
ple of that class have already much ado to live. Neverthe- 
less, I will adopt your plan and the suggestions contained 
in it, and, applying them to yaurself, deduct 1000 dollars 
from your salary ; and a year hence you may inform me 
whether this diminution is beneficial or detrimental to your 
domestic arrangements. In the former case, I will reduce 
your salary, as large as it is undeserved, from 4000 dollars 
to one half; and, in thus gratifying your wishes, I will praise 
your economical and patriotic sentiments, and not fail to car- 
ry your plan into execution in regard to all others who shall 
deare to be included in this operation." 

The loss of so many of Frederick's relatives, friends, com- 
panions, correspondents, and servants, whom the hand of 
death or circumstances had removed from about him, could 
not but be severely felt by the king in this last period of his 
life. So much the more welcome must have been the occa- 
siodai visits of eminent foreigners, and it may be inferred 
from the enthusiastic admiration which these express for the 
aged monarch, how irresistible must have been the fascina- 
tions of his society in his earlier days. 

In July, 1780, that accomplished courtier, the prince de 
Ligne, paid Frederick a visit, and was received by the king 
with the greatest cordiality. During his stay at Potsdam, 
he dined every day and passed the evening with the king, 
and then it was, he says, that he was enchanted with t^ 
encydopedian conversations of his majesty. ''The arts, 
war, medicine, literature, rdigion, philosophy, morality, his- 
tory, and legislation, were discussed in turn — the brilliant 
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times of Augustus and Louis XIV. ; polished society among 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the French ; the chivalry of 
Francis I. ; the frankness and valor of Henry IV. ; the revi- 
val of letters and their vicissitudes since Leo X. ; anecdotes 
of men of talent of former days, and their foibles ; the ec- 
centricities of Voltaire ; the sensitive vanity of Maupertius ; 
the agreeableness of Algarotti, the wit of Jordan, the hypo- 
chondriacism of the marquis d'Argens, whom he could send 
to his bed for twenty-four hours, by merely telling him that 
he looked ill, and what not besides ; All that he said was 
uttered in a gentle tone of voice, rather low, and very pleas- 
ing, from his manner of moving his lips, which possessed an 
inexpressible grace. This, I imagine, was what prevented 
his hearers from perceiving that, like Homer's heroes, he was 
a great talker ; but every one was delighted that he did not 
talk less." 

' In the sketches of conversations recorded by the prince de 
Ligne, he gives the following anecdotes. 

<' The king mentioned Virgil. I took occasion, by way of 
saying something, to observe : — ' He was a great poet, sire, 
but a bad gardener.' — ' You need not tell me that,' replied 
the king. ' Have I not tried to plant, to sow, to prepare 
the ground, to dig, with the Georgics in my hand ? But, sir, 
said my gardener to me, you are a fool, and your book is 
foolish too : that is not the way to go to work. But, good 
heavens ! what a climate is this ! do you know, nothing will 
grow in it ! Look at my poor orange-trees, my olives, my 
lemon-trees ; all of them are dying from the cold.' — * It seems, 
then, sire, that nothing grows with you but laurels.' The 
king gave me a charming smile, when, to correct the insipid- 
ity of a compliment by the pungency of a folly, I quickly 
added : — ' And then sire, there are too many grenadiers in 
this country ; they devour every thing ! The king laughed." 

'< One day at dinner, I turned up my plate to see what 
kind of porcelain it was : — * What do you take it to be ?' — 
* I should have said Dresden, but, instead of two swords I 
see but one, which is well worth the two.' — * It is a sceptre.' 
— ^ Sire, I beg pardon, but your sceptre is so like a sword, 
that one may easily mistake it for one.' " It should be ob- 
served that the mark of the Berlin porcelain is a sceptre, that 
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of Dresden two swords crossed. The prince adds that the 
king did not seem much pleased with his keen remark. 

^'^Do you know,' ssid the king to me one day, 'that I 
iiave been in your service ? I made my first campaigns for 
the house of Austria. My God, how the time passes !' In 
thus saying ' My God !' he had a particular way of clasping 
his hands, which gave him altogether a look of benevolence 
and extreme gentleness : — ' Do you know,' he continued, 
' that I saw the last rays of the brilliant genius of prince Eu- 
gene?' — * It was, perhaps, by those rays that your majesty's 
genius was first kindled.' — * Ah, my God ! who could hope 
to equal prince £ugene ?' — 'He who is superior to him,' said 
I, ' and who is capable of winning a dozen victories.' He 
put on his modest look : — ^it is, as I have always said, easy to 
be modest when one can afford to be so. He pretended not 
to understand me, and thus proceeded : — ' When the cabal, 
which for forty years prince Eugene had to contend with, 
even in his own army, wished to injure him, they chose the 
time to do it when his mind, strong in the morning, was 
somewhat enfeebled' by the fatigues of the day. It was thus 
that they prevailed upon him to undertake his injudicious 
march upon Mayence.' — ' As far as you, sire, are yourself 
concerned,' said I to him, ' you tell me nothing but what I 
already knew. I know all that your majesty did, and even 
what you said. I can relate your journeys to Strasburg and 
Holland, and your adventure in a boat. In talking of this 
campaign on the Rhine, one of our old generals, whom I of- 
ten consult, as one refers to an old ctironicle, told me that 
he was much surprised to hear a young Prussian officer 
whom he did not know say to a general of the late kings,' 
who was giving a verbal order against foraging : — ' And I, 
sir, order you to go ; our cavalry is in want : and, in short, 
sir, I command it.'-—' You see me in too favourable a light,' 
rejoined the king. ' Ask these gentlemen about my humours 
and caprices. They will tell you a very different story.' " 

The prince thus concludes his account of this visit : — 
"Want of memory, as well as want of opportunity for seeing 
oftener and longer at a time the greatest man that ever lived 
obliges me to close. There is not a single word in what I 
have related, but proceeded from his lips. Those who knew 
him will perceive his manner in every sentence ; that is 
VOL. II. N. s. — 27* 
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just what I wished to convey, in order to give those who 
never had the good luck to see him a correct idea of the 
man. His eyes, represented in his portraits as very harsh, 
with the brows knit, from the labors of the cabinet and the 
fatigues of war, became soft while listening to, or while he 
related, any trait of elevation or sensibility." 

The marquis de Bouill^, who, during the whole of the 
American war, had been commander-in-chief in the French 
West India islands, and had returned to his native country 
in 1783, repaired in the following year to Potsdam to see 
the greatest warrior of the age. " The great Frederick," he 
tells us in his Memoirs, "received the young French lieu- 
tenant-general most graciously," and he availed himself of 
the king's invitation to return in the course of 1785. — 
" Frederick," he says, " was the most extraordinary sight 
that was to be seen in Prussia, not excepting the im- 
posing spectacle presented by his army, in which this great 
man had carried military science and discipline to a point 
heretofore unknown. In the warrior who had astonished 
Europe by his exploits, I beheld only a prince intent on the 
welfare of his subjects, anxious to maintain the superiority of 
his army, to preserve peace and tranquillity in his dominions 
and in Europe, and to establish it for the future on the most 
solid bases. 

" Received by. Frederick better than I could have hoped, 
I was allowed to approach him, and to catch a glimpse of his 
mind in moments when the hero of his age threw off his 
greatness and majesty, and appeared as a man not less illus- 
trious by the light of his genius and the strength of his 
character, than by his exalted rank and tho brilliance of his 
glory. 

^^ The essential virtues of this prince were accompanied by 
the most amiable qualities. Not a man in the first circles of 
Europe could display more refinement, more affiability, and 
more fascinating manners. Very few philosophers and 
scholiars possessed a more cultivated mind, more extensive 
knowledge. His attractive conversation was seasoned with 
lively, witty, piquant sallies ; and its charm was heightened 
by benignity, forbearance, and freedom. Every one could 
speak out without restraint, and whoever passed a few hours 
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in Frederick's society felt his mind enlarged, his intellectual 
faculties more developed-rhe felt, as it were, electrified." 

Another equally distinguished French nobleman, the count 
de Segur, who had served under Washington in America, 
and who visited the king, in 1785, on his way to Petersburg,as 
ambassador, sketches his person in this last year but one of 
his life with the like feeling of admiration. 

" I contemplated this man with extraordinary curiosity. 
Vast in genius, I beheld him small in stature, and bent, as if 
under the weight of his glory and his long toils. His blue 
coat, worn out like his body, his long boots coming up above 
the knees, and his waistcoat covered with snuff, formed a 
singular but yet imposing tout-ensemble. The fire of his 
eye indicated that his mind had not grown old. For though 
he carried himself like an invalid, still there was something 
about him which told you that he could fight like a young 
soldier. Notwithstanding his low stature, he appeared to 
the imagination of one who approached him greater than 
other living men." 

The same year, 1785, brought two other eminent military 
ofiSicers who had fought in America, lord Cornwallis and the 
marquis de la Fayette, to witness the grand manoeuvres of 
the Prussian army, and to make the personal acquaintance 
of the great king. Th€ duke of York, of whom Frederick 
afterwards said to Zimmermano, '^ I love him as dearly as a 
father can love his own child," came also at the same time 
for his improvement in military science ; and, lastly, count 
Mirabeau arrived in January, to catch the expiring rays of 
the setting sun. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

At the beginning of the year 1785, th€ health of the old 
king had become extremely variable. In the spring he had 
a slight attack of gout. In June be went to Eger, in Bohe- 
mia, but the waters failed to afford the same benefit as for- 
merly* He nevertheless made his usual reviewing tour to 
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Berlin, Magdeburg, Ciistrio, Stargard, to West Prussia, and 
lastly to Silesia. He had not been satisfied with the ma- 
nceuvres of the preceeding year in that province ; though 
the marquis de Bouille, who had previously been at the em- 
peror Joseph's camp near Prague, attended the Prussian 
manoeuvres in Silesia, in 1784, and says in his Memoirs : 
^' I will not make any comparison between the armies of 
these monarchs : the military discipline was so perfect in 
both that the superiority must depend on the general who 
commands them." We may infer, from this testimony of an 
impartial witness, that the state of the Prussian troops was not 
such as to afford ground for much complaint. 

The king, in fact, was out of conceit with old Tauentzien, 
inspector-general of all the infantry in Silesia, but was un- 
willing to dismiss him unless upon his own solicitation. He 
therefore wrote to him, on the 7th of September, in terms of 
the severest reprehension. " While I was in Silesia," he 
says, "I mentioned to you, and I now repeat it in writing, 
that my army in Silesia was never in so bad a state as at 
present : if I were to make generals of shoemakers and tail- 
ors, the regiments could not be worse." Having animad- 
verted on the regiments individually, and some blunders 
committed in the late manoeuvres, he proceeds : '^ I am not 
disposed to lose battles through the Idchete of my generals ; 
therefore, I desire that a year hence, if I should be living, 
you assemble the army between Breslau and Ofalau, and, for 
four days before I come to the camp, manoeuvre with the 
ignorant generals, and instruct them in their duty, and then 
whoever does not perform it shall be brought to a court-mar- 
tial : for I should find fault with any power that kept in its 
service people who care so little about their profession." In 
consequence of this letter, the brave defender of Breslau so- 
licited his dismission from the inspection, which the king di- 
vided between general count Anhalt and Gotzen ; while 
Tauentzien, as commander of his own regiment, became sub- 
ordinate to ofHcers who were much his juniors. 

Notwithstanding the precarious state of his health, in the 
summer of 1785, Frederick, who never spared himself when 
duty summoned, set out on the 16th of August for Silesia. 
The reviews this year were rendered more than usually bril- , 
lant by the presence of many princes and generals from i 
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France, England, and Germany. The whole Silesian army, 
upwards of 50,000 strong, was assembled in a spacious camp 
near Strehlen. The king exerted himself prodigiously, and, 
on the 24th of August, the last day but one of the reviews, 
he exposed himself on horseback to a cold and heavy rain for 
six successive hours without cloak. When the review was 
over, he put on dry clothes, and entertained at dinner some 
of the distinguished foreigners whom the celebrity of these 
military spectacles had attracted — the duke of York, duke 
Constantine of Saxe-Weimar, and two generals who had re- 
cently been opposed to each other in the New World, lord 
Cornwallis and the marquis de la Fayette ; but the cold and 
wet had taken such an effect upon him as to induce in the 
course of the afternoon a violent fever. His strong consti- 
tution and happy temperament, which had often done wond- 
ers, assisted him on the present occasion. Doubtful himself 
whether he should be able to direct the manoeuvres of the 
following day, he retired to bed betimes, fell into a profound 
sleep, perspired copiously, found himself relieved in the 
morning, mounted his horse and not only brought the re- 
views to a conclusion, but continued his tour through Neisse 
to Brieg. 

Between the Silesian reviews and the manoeuvres at Pots- 
dam, he was in tolerable health. These autumn manoeuvres 
promised to be this year very brilliant. Lafayette had come 
back from Silesia to be present, and they were attended by 
the dukes of York, Brunswick, and Courland : the king, 
however, could do no more than hold the artillery exercises 
on the 10th of September, near Berlin*— his last appearance 
in the capital. On the I8th, three days before the grand 
autumn manoeuvres, he complained of pain in his legs : on 
retiring to bed at eight in the evening, he made the same 
complaint, though he had been in high spirits the whole day, 
especially at table. At ten, he had a violent attack of ap- . 
oplexy, which must have proved fatal but for the prompt ap- 
plication of heat and the administration of emetics and hot 
tea. About niidnight, the symptoms were so far conquered, 
that the king, who had been obliged to rise lest he should 
be choked, could lie down again. He then fell into a sound 
and quiet sleep. Next morning, he had a fit of the gout, 
owing to which he could not attend the manoeuvres in per- 
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son. Though his strength was greatly reduced by these at- 
tacks, he was led at his desire into the dining-room on the 
three manceuvre days, and, in presence of the foreign prin- 
ces and generals, gave the parole and dispositions to his of- 
ficers. 

Though the illustrious patient got the better of the gout 
in a few weeks, he continued to be very ailing, and from this 
time had a troublesome cough, attended with little expecto- 
ration, and such difficulty of breathing, that he was frequent- 
ly obliged to rise from his bed in the oight. The natural 
consequence of disturbed rest at nigiit was frequent and in- 
Toluntary sleep in the day«time. Symptoms of dropsy grad- 
ually supervened, while the organs of digestion became 
weaker and weaker. 

During this his last illness, the king was particularly kind 
and considerate towards his attendants. Awaking one night, 
he called to his servant in waiting in the ante-room, and 
asked what o'clock it was. He replied that it had struck 
two. <' 'Tis yet very early," said the king, '^ but I cannot 
sleep. See if any of my people are stirring; but don't 
wake them, for they are tired. If thou findest any of them 
awake, just say, I believe the king means to get up soon. 
But be sure don't wake any body." 

The king had many such restless nights, in which he would 
frequently enter into conversation with the servant whose 
turn it was to stay up with him. In one of these nights, he 
again enquired what hour it was, and was told twelve. ^ Ah !" 
said the king, '< I cannot sleep ; tell me some story or other." 
His attendant for the night, an honest young Pomeranian, 
could not bethink him of any thing to entertain the king, 
who therefore furnished him with a subject by his questions, 
which led to the following dialogue : 

'' Where dost thou come from ?'' 

*' From a village in Further Pomerania." 

" Are thy parents living ?" 

'< I have a aiother, but she is getting old." 

^' How does she support herself?" 

"By spinning." 

" How much does she earn a-day ?" 

'' Six dreiera " — (six pieces of three pfennings, equiva- 
lent to two and one half pence English money.) 
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'< She cannot live over and above well upon that." 
''Why, living is cheap in Pomerania." 
" Hast thou never sent her any thing yet ?" 
^^ O yes, I have several times sent her a few dollars." 
<' That is right ! Thou art a good lad. Thou hast a 
great deal of trouble with me too ; but have patience, I will 
put by something for thee if thou behavest well." 

A few days afterwards, the young Pomeranian was again 
OQ duty. The king called him and said : '^ Go to that win- 
dow ; thou wilt there find something that I have been col- 
lecting for thee." Several pieces of gold were lying scat- 
tered about, and the young man was doubtful whether he 
was to take them all. He therefore picked up some of them, 
and, holding them in his open hand, said: '' Your majesty 
meant only these, I suppose."—" No," replied the king 5 
<^ they are all for thee, and I have sent something to thy 
mother." On nuiking inquiry of the cabinet-councillor con- 
cerning the latter point, the honest attendant learned to his 
joy and astonishment that the king bad settled upon his moth- 
er an annuity for life of 100 dollars. 

One night, when the king could not sleep, the chamber* 
hussar, who was bis attendant for that night, shaking his 
head, observed in a tone of sympathy and concern : " In- 
deed I do not think that your majesty's physicians are in the 
right way." — " How so ?" asked the king. " I have been a 
surgeon myself, and I believe that a few hours' sleep would 
do your majesty more good than all their physic. That is 
what you want." — *^ Thou art right enough — that I feel my- 
self; but how is the thing to be done ?" — " If your majesty 
would consent to take a medicine that I could give you, I 
will be answerable that it will promote not only sleep but 
appetite also." Dost thou really think so ?" — '^ I know 
from experience that it has done good service. I would give 
my life that I could relieve your majesty," he added, while 
the tears started into his eyes. "Well, I will take thy med- 
icine at night. I will see if thou hast told the truth." — 
Accordingly, the medicine was brought and taken, and the 
king had a sound sleep of six hours. He awoke much re- 
freshed, and said to his attendant: "Well, that is what I 
call a regular sleep?" He then filled a snuff-box with du- 
cats. " Here," said he, " is something for thy sympathy and 
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for the good effect of thy medicine. I ought to make thee 
my physician, but I should have to consult my doctors 
first." 

But, though approaching the end of his earthly career, 
Frederick paid the same attention to the duties of govern- 
ment as in the days of his best health. The German con- 
federation, the treaty with North America, and other politi- 
cal measures, attest the energy with which he conducted the 
foreign relations of his country. To the affairs of the inte- 
rior he devoted himself during the last seven months of his 
life with the same zeal as at the moment of bis accession. 
All the plans for the benefit of the country, projected or in 
progress, were prosecuted and completed. Three millions 
of dollars were destined for these purposes. The paternal 
monarch went still further, as he always did on extraordina- 
ry occasions. Great inundations of the Vistulu, the Warthe, 
and the Oder, had done extensive mischief. Frederick or- 
dered the dykes to be repaired, and allotted half a million 
of dollars to alleviate the losses of the poor country-people. 
In 1785, and indeed in the following year also, the crops in 
the northern provinces were very deficient ; the king took 
such prompt measures that the price of corn in his domin- 
ions did not rise too high, and that a considerable quantity 
of grain could be exported from Memel, Eonigsberg, Elbing, 
and Danzig, to Sweden and Denmark. 

Notwithstanding his painful and hopeless condition, he 
withdrew not for a moment from the duties of his high sta- 
tion. He read all the despatches of his foreign ministers, 
dictated answers to them every morning from four till seven, 
and kept up the ordinary correspondence with his cabinet- 
ministry on all matters of general policy. He maintained 
the same daily correspondence with the departments of jus- 
tice and finance ; and he himself, without either minister or 
general, conducted the whole of the military correspondence, 
dictating orders, classic for spirit and manner, to his cabinet- 
councillors and aides-de-camp, and at the same time taking 
the petty distress of some humble unknown individual in the 
remotest corner of his kingdom as much to heart as the hon- 
or of his crown. , 

The winter passed away in great pain. Dr. Selle, whom 
the king had first consulted in January, 1785, prescribed 
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Glauber salt and rhubarb, which the king took the more 
willingly as he had experienced the beneficial effects of those 
medicines, and was aware* that his complaints originated 
chiefly in obstruction and weakness of the intestines. Syr- 
up of squills was recommended with benefit for the cough 
and to promote expectoration. In the middle of January, 
an issue was made in one thigh, which somewhat relieved 
the chest, and enabled the patient to sleep better. 

In the beginning of February, the weakness increased, the 
sleep was not rarely stupifying, and the king was out of 
breath if he moved a few hundred paces. Selle directed an 
issue to be made in the other thigh, and by attention to the 
state of the bowels the king was enabled to pass nearly the 
whole of this month in a state of comparative ease. 

A change for the worse soon took place. On rising in the 
morning, a violent palpitation of the heart was perceived. 
The king was now obliged by want of breath to give up his 
walks in the room. A movement of twenty or thirty steps 
occasioned giddiness, and increased the oppression of the 
chest to such a degree that he was forced to sit down again. 
The pulse, which had usually been full, strong, and even, 
became during the attacks of asthma quick, spasmodic, and 
irregular. The patient slept much, and more in the day- 
time in his chair than at night in bed, though bis sleep was 
composed and he always awoke perfectly collected. To his 
other ailments were added the first symptoms of an incura- 
ble complaint in his eyes ; and it became evident that med- 
ical skill could aim at nothing more than to preserve his val- 
uable life as long as possible, or as Frederick expressed it, 
to protract his illness. His sufferings continued to increase. 
The cough deprived him of rest the greater part of the 
night, and the increasing weakness destroyed all hope that a 
regular attack of gout might come to his relief. As the king 
could not lie down, but sat almost always leaaing forward, 
the fear of dropsy of the chest was but too well founded. 
But Selle lost all heart, when, about the end of March, a 
second issue was made in the left leg, and produced in a few 
days so violent an inflammation that it could not be healed 
fast enough. 

At the beginning of April, the dry cough was so incessant, 
and the breath so short, that apprehensions of suffocation 
VOL. II. N. s. — 28 
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were again entertained. Neither internal medicines nor a 
blister between the shoulders produced the desired effect. 
The gradually-increasing weakness left no hope of amend- 
ment ; the king himself placed all his reliance on the change 
of the season, and the enjoyment of the mild spring air ; and 
as there was many a warm day in that month, he rejoiced 
that Nature lent a hand, as it were, to his recorery. He had 
a chair placed for him at the green steps, as they are called, 
at the south portico of the palace, where he sometimes sat a 
long while in the afternoon, refreshing himself in the genial 
air. One day, he remarked that the two grenadiers on du- 
ty there were standing with grounded arms, motionless as 
statutes, on account of his presence. He beckoned one of 
them to him, and said in a kind tone : ** Walk up and down 
as if I was not here. You cannot stand on one spot as long 
as I can sit." 

As the weather seemed to be settled, he resolved to leave 
the town, and to remove to his beloved country residence. 
At six in the mprning of the I7th of April, he got into his 
carriage, and was driven by a circuitous route to Sans-Souci. 
This trip, the news of which greatly alarmed his physician, 
seemed to have done the king no harm. 

During his painful bodily sufferings, Frederick's paternal 
labours for the benefit of his country were prosecuted, as I 
have said, without interruption ; and, observes Preuss, " one 
cannot sufficiently admire this incomparable man, when one 
surveys the written monuments of his industry as a sover- 
eign accumulated in this time of trial, and finds the unweak- 
ened spirit, the undiminished attention to business, fresh and 
active even on the brink of the grave. He retained at the 
same time his former serenity of mind ; he delighted in so- 
cial intercourse with faithful friends, and in the pursuits of 
science, and we see him who is soon to pass as a great and 
glorious historical personage into the realm of spirits, edify- 
ing and amusing himself with the heroes of past ages." 

The king was not able to attend the last review on the 
17th and 18th of May, but he did hope to be prese nt at that in 
Silesia. He tried several times to take a ride; these attempts 
served, however, to convince him of his extreme debility. 
He contrived, indeed, to reach the New Palace, to inspect 
the vineyard plamted there in the preceding year ; and he 
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was once close to the Brandenburg gate, and would have 
entered the town, with the intention of giving the parole 
himself, when the dust from the dry weather and the many 
houses that were building forced him to turn back* 
Thus far the kin/s physicians, Cothenius, Frese, Theden, and 
particularly Selle, had summoned all the powers of their art to 
afTord the king some alleviation of his hopeless condition. 
Selle considered the disorder as incurable, death near at 
hand, and the further employment of medicine as useless or 
pernicious ; and, though he strove to conceal this opinion 
from the illustrious suflferer, Frederick's penetration discov- 
ered his inmost thoughts. For this reason, probably, the 
king refused to see him after the 5th of June ; and, in two 
very flattering letters of the 6th and 16th, he solitited the 
assistance of Dr. Zimmermann, physician of the court of 
Hanover, till whose arrival he was actually for nearly three 
weeks without any medical attendant whatever. 

Zimmermann, a Swiss by birth, had a French mother. 
He possessed in the highest degree the gift of rendering 
himself agreeablp to the great by his pleasing manners and 
sprightly conversation. During his visit to Berlin, in 1771, 
Frederick had spoken to him concerning his health, without 
regularly consulting him, and had taken a liking to the doc- 
tor. His celebrated name, the strong recommendation which 
he brought with him from the king's sister, the dowager du- 
chess of Brunswick, and the confidence of his manner, excit- 
ed fresh hopes. He arrived at Potsdam on the 23rd of June, 
between which day and the 10th of July he saw the king 
thirty-three times. He, too, found the principal source of 
the disease in obstruction of the bowels, and advised the 
king to take the juice of dandelion boiled down to the con- 
sistence of honey, which Frederick did actually use for some 
time, but without adapting his table to the medicines pre- 
scribed for him or to his situation. It is a fair question 
whether a physician, who was not a subject of his patient's, 
ought not to have made a strict observance of diet the first 
condition of his attendance. Zimmermann, however, made 
no attempt to control the king's appetite. He had indeed 
questioned Schoning Frederick's valet, concerning his way 
of living, and been told : " The most indigestible things are 
his favorite dishes. Whenever a physician has persuaded 
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bim to take medicine, he has not on that account set bounds 
to his intemperance in eating. If, after taking medicine, 
vomiting, or any thing of that kind ensued, he would say 
that this was the effect of the confounded physic." All this 
Zimmermann was aware of, and yet he ventured upon the 
arduous undertaking, without the slightest prospect of suc- 
cess. But at the very commencement of his attempt he per- 
ceived with alarm the consequences of Frederick's immoder- 
ate indulgence. In his narrative of his interviews with his 
royal patient, he relates: << To-day [June 30] the king had 
taken a great quantity of soup, made as usual of the strongest 
gravy drawn from the most heating things. With his por- 
tion he mixed a large table-spoonful of pounded mace and 
ground ginger. He then ate a large slice of beef stewed in 
brandy. This he followed up with a copious allowance of 
an Italian dish, composed half of maize-flour and half of Par- 
mesan cheese ; to this is added the juice of garlic, and the 
whole is fried in butter till it acquires a crust as thick as one's 
finger. 7his favorite dish is called polenta. At length," con- 
tinues Zimmermann, ^^ the king, praising the excellent appe- 
tite which the dandelion had given him, concluded the scene 
with a large plate of eel-pie, so hot and highly seasoned that it 
seemed to have, been baked in hell: while at table, the king 
fell asleep, and was seized with convulsions." ^' At another 
time," says the doctor, *< the king again ate a quantity of 
cooling and flatulent fruits, especially melons, and all sorts 
of sweetmeats." In this manner, he adds, Frederick would 
have rendered the aid of medicine nugatory and fruitless, 
even if it had been possible to afford him relief. His cooks, 
as Zimmermann says he frankly told him, were his worst en- 
emies. 

Frederick was deeply affected by the departure of prince 
Dolgoruki, the Russian ambassador, who, after residing 
twenty-three years in Berlin, called to take leave of him on 
the 26th of June. The king rose from his chair, and grasp- 
ed the hand of the prince. " My dear prince Dolgoruki," 
said he, '^I am very sorry that your empress has recalled 
you, and it grieves me that we must part. Fare you well ! 
make my salutations to your sovereign, and assure her of 
my entire esteem : and, as for yourself, my dearest prince, 
be persuaded that while I live my heart will be attached to 
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you, and I shall never forget you." The aged prince was so 
moved by the affectionate language and manner of the king, 
that he was unable to reply for tears, and made a silent 
obeisance. Count Romanzow, Dolgoruki's successor, who 
was present on this occasion, declared that be had never wit- 
nessed a more touching «cene in the apartment of any 
sovereign. 

The king rode out for the last time on the 4th of July. 
About eleven o' clocks he was assisted to mount his horse, 
which he did with great difficulty. For three quarters of an 
hour he rode about the great garden of Sans-Souci, mostly 
at a gallop, and returned extremely faint and fatigued. At 
dinner he had no appetite, and was seized immediately after- 
wards with vomiting. When Ziinmermann came to see him, 
the king was so oppressed that he could not talk. ^' Forgive 
me, sir,^ said he, " I really cannot speak ;" and sent him 
away. 

During Zimmermann's stay at Potsdam, the most un- 
equivocaii symptoms of dropsy manifested themselves in his 
royal patient, and, aware of the utter hopelessness of the case, 
his physician returned to Hanover. At his departure, Fre- 
derick again sent for Selle, who, as the king insisted on 
being made acquainted with his precise situation did not at- 
tempt to conceal the danger to be apprehended from dropsy, 
but represented the issue as less imminent than he himself 
believed it to be. 

Nothing could disturb the equanimity of the great king. 
Hertzberg, the minister, .whom Frederick summoned to Sans- 
Souci on the 9th of July, and who continued there till his 
death, says that he and the usual associates of the king, mar- 
quis Lucchesini, and counts Gdrtz Schwerin, and Pinto, who 
spent three or four hours daily with him, can attest that, 
though so swollen as not to be able to stir without assistance 
from his chatr, in which he passed days and nights, because 
his disorder forbade the conveniences of a bed, and though 
evidently suffering most acutely, yet he never betrayed the 
least sign of pain or uneasiness, but retained his usual cahn, 
composed, cheerful look, without ever adverting to his state 
or to death, but conversing with his companions in the most 
agreeable and familiar manner on passing circumstances, 
literature, ancient and modern history, and particularly on 
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agriculture, horticulture, and the gardens which he was then 
laying out. 

During his illness, the king never had any medical man to 
sit up with him ; two lacqueys only were in attendance in 
his room during the night. The routine of the day was uni- 
formly as follows : having perused overnight the despatches 
of his ambassadors and the reports of his generals and minis- 
ters, about four or five in the morning, according to the 
quantity of business, he admitted his three cabinet-councillors 
in succession, and dictated to one of them the answers to 
each of his ambassadors, and, to the two others, his orders 
and replies to his generals and ministers, on military, finan- 
cial, and juridical matters, also answers to numberless letters 
and petitions from private persons ; and all this, as Herzberg 
says, with such precision and order, that the cabinet-coun- 
cillors had nothing to add but the titles, formalities, and 
dates. When this business was got through, about seven or 
eight o'clock, general Robdich, commandant of Potsdam, 
was admitted, and then his aides-decamp, to whom he gave 
verbally military orders and directions what the garrison was 
to do each day. Having thus performed his duties as so- 
vereign, be saw his surgeon, and sometimes a physician for 
a few minutes, to consult them as to what was best to be 
done for his situation. 

About eleven, be sent for his five associates, and convers- 
ed with them till the clock struck twelve, when they wero 
dismissed, and he took his dinner alone. To this mea), as 
to every thing else, he devoted the same attention as usual 
till his end, so that down to the 8lh of August he corrected 
the bill of fare, and bestowed on it during dinner expressions 
of approbation. 

In the afternoon, he signed all the despatches and letters 
which he had dictated in the morning and which his cabinet- 
coancillors were expected to have ready by a particular hour. 
Sometimes he sat upon his terrace in the sun ; and one day, 
cheered by the genial influence of his rays, he exclaimed : 
'^ I shall soon be nearer to theP' manifestly intimating his 
belief that one or other of those glorious orbs which roll 
above our heads may be destined for the abode of the human 
soul when released from the shackles of mortality. About 
five o'clock, he again sent for his companions and kept them 
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with him till eight, when he dismissed them to supper. Dur- 
ing the rest of the evening, he had Dantal, his reader, to read 
to him out of Cicero, Plutarch, and other classics of ancient 
and modern times ; then perused thj| despatches received in 
the course of the day, and took the liftle sleep which his state 
permitted. Sunday the 30th of July was the last time that 
Dantal was called upon to perform the duties of his office, 
and the last books which the king himself read were Vol- 
tair'« Siecle de Lousis XV. and Laharpe's translation of 
Suetonius. 

it was not tiU the last weeks of his life that the king desir- 
ed the attendance of his cabinet-councillors at four in the 
morning, instead of their coming at six or seven as before. 
In acquainting them with this alteration, he used these ever- 
memorable words: '* My condition obliges me to put you to 
this inconvenience, but you will not be subject to it long. 
My life is drawing to a close : I must make the best use of 
the time that I have left. It belongs not to me but to the 
State." 

Thus we see Frederick assiduously and cheerfully fulfil- 
ing the duties of his station, though already struggling with 
his last invincible foe. Still he was not heard to make any 
allusion to death but once. When count Schwerin, one of 
the five, whom, as we have seen, he had selected for his ha- 
bitual companions, repeatedly solicited permission to go to 
Brunswick, he at last said : . " Well, go then ; but you will 
not find me alive when you come back." 

The king's absence from the reviews and the suspensicm 
of his periodical journeys furnished the first and only intima- 
tion of his helpless condition to the public in general. He 
appointed colonels Hanstein and Prittwitz to hold all the 
special reviews throughout the kingdom, and about eight 
days before his death he dictated the dispositions for the 
nianceuvres to be then executed with such precision and 
particularity that all the hills, ditches, and bridges, which 
were to be occupied or attacked, were specified by name. 
In the afternoon of the 13th of August, when the two, of- 
ficers above-mentioned called to take leave of the king, he 
conversed with them in the greatest detail concerning the 
commissions which he had given them, made mention of 
several officers, even subalterns, by name ; and, on parting 
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from PrittwitZy desired him io passing through Laodeshute 
to contrive to see the principal tradesmen in that town, 
and to assure them of the remembrance and the best wish- 
es of their sovereign. 

Nay, his provident nind was looking beyond the present 
moment and forming plans for the ensuing year. He sent 
for general Anhalt, to give him instructions about raising 
three regiments of light infantry, ^ about the arrangements 
requisite for enabling the army to take the field, in case of 
war, and other matters of that kind. He sent for barons 
Hoym and Werder, ministers of state, and privy-councillor 
Schiitz from Pomerania, to discuss with them the plans for 
the cultivation of waste lands and for establishing manufac- 
tures, that were to be carried into effect in the different prov- 
inces in 1787 : and, in all these, particular regard was had 
to the favourite system of founding new villages, draining 
marshes, and augmenting the population of thinly-inhabited 
districts. What afforded him particular gratification was the 
execution of a scheme of his for bringing three hundred 
sheep from Spain for the improvement of the native breed. 
It was only a few days before his death that these sheep 
were to pass through Potsdam ; he was impatient for their 
coming, that, to use his own expression, ^' he might have 
some of them over to Sans^-Souci to see him." Such were 
the occupations which formed a sort of counterpoise to the 
pains of his disorder. 

During the last months of his life, the king found himself 
so much refreshed by the fruit which he took that he con- 
ceived the idea of having seven additional walls built in the 
vicinity of the new palace, and planting the best sorts of 
peaches, plums, and cherries, against them. To this end he 
sent for Eckstein, his gardener, to consult him on the subject 
of the countries from which the trees should be procured. 
When the gardener entered the room of the royal patient, 
the latter had made out a long list of trees, with the names 
of the places from which he proposed to order them. He 
desired this list to be read over to Eckstein, and then asked 
him what he thought of it. The gardener raised all sorts of 
objections against the king's choice, on which Frederick de- 
sired him to use his own judgment, and to get the business 
done as speedily as possible. 
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On the 4th of August, an inflammation resembling ery- 
sipelas suddenly appeared on the shin of the left leg, and 
soon spread over the whole calf, the skin rising in blisters, 
from which there was a considerable discharge. On account 
of the violence of the inflammation and the danger of mor- 
tification, antiseptic fomentations were constantly applied. 
In this manner the king lost daily more than a quart of fluid : 
and though this matter was intolerably fetid, and the strength 
of the patient visibly declined, still, as his appetite was good 
and he slept well, and ceased to be annoyed by spasms, he 
was content with his state, and seemed to entertain some 
hope of amendment, especially as the swelling of the abdo- 
men and other parts perceptibly decreased, and there ap- 
peared to be no danger of mortification. He ate with ex- 
traordinary appetite, and his physician trembled for the con- 
sequences. 

Meanwhile, the king's attention to business was unremit- 
ted. On the 10th of August, he addressed to his sister the 
dowager duchess of Brunswick a letter in French, of which 
the following is a faithful translation : '' My adorable sister, 
the Hanoverian physician wished to give you a high opinion 
of his abilities, my good sister ; but the truth is that he was 
of no use to me. The aged must make room for the young, 
that every generation may find its place ; and if we duly 
consider what life is, it is nothing more than that we see 
our fellow-citizens die and be born. However, I have been 
rather easier for some days past. My heart remains invio- 
lably attached to you, my good sister. With the highest 
consideration, my adorable sister, your faithful brother and 
servant." 

On the 11th and 18th, we find him writing to* his librari- 
ans in Berlin respecting the works with which Pitra, the 
bookseller, was to supply the royal library in the course of 
the current year, desiring them to send him soon a list of the 
books ordered, as he wished to see what they were, and to 
let him know what they would amount to, that he might as- 
sign the money to pay for them. 

In the night of the 12th were observed symptoms of fe- 
ver and unquiet sleep. During the succeeding day, the king 
was in rather low spirits. The fever abated in the afternoon, 
but returned at night. He was much in the same state on . 
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the following daj* On the 1 5th, he dozed, contrary to his 
custom, till, nearly eleven o'clock ; and then he transacted 
his cabinet business, with a faint voice it is true, bat with 
the same presence of mind and the same regularity as ever. 
On the same day too he dictated despatches so pertinent 
both in conception and expression that they would have done 
honor to the most experienced statesman, and communica- 
ted to general Rohdich the disposition for the manoeuvres 
of the garrison of Potsdam on the following day, with the 
roost accurate reference to localities, llaif a crab was the 
only food that he took. 

His physician knew not whether to attribute this state to 
an ordinary indigestion, or to consider it as the last glimmer 
of the expiring taper, especially as the king, when somewhat 
relieved, was again cheerful, and towards evening signed cab- 
inet orders and letters ; but afterwards he appeared scarcely 
conscious, and fell into a long and profound doze. 

In the private archives in Berlin is still preserved the king's 
despatch to Hiittel, his charg6 d'affaires in Petersburg, as 
well as the cabinet order with which he sent a copy of it to 
count Finkenstein, the minister, executed on the 15th of 
August by the dying monarch with his own hand. 

Early in the morning of the 16th, the king was seized with 
a violent rattling, and appeared as if he could not live a mo- 
ment ; but he rallied a little again when the cabinet-council- 
lors were announced. He made his attendants understand 
that they should be desired to wait till he ordered them to 
be called in. At length all consciousness seemed to cease ; 
his speech failed, and everything indicated the near ap- 
rpoach of dissolution. The cabinet-councillors were not 
summoned. Rohdich entered with a heavy heart.- It was 
evident that the patient was striving to muster his strength 
for the performance of part of his favorite duties. He ex- 
erted himself to raise his head from the corner of the chair, 
to open his dim eye wider, and to set the organ of speech io 
motion : all his efforts were vain. He intimated by a com- 
plaining look in turning his head that the attempt was im- 
practicable. Tears glistened in Rohdich's eyes^ and he re- 
tired in silence. 

A^ the summons of the prince of Prussia, Selle hastened 
from Berlin to Sans-Souci, and about three in the afternoon 
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found that the illustrious patient had recovered some degree 
of consciousness, so that he recognized those about him ; 
but he did not recollect that for the first time during his 
whole reign he had not despatched his cabinet business—^ 
the strongest evidence of his hopeless state. The color of 
the face was more red than pale, and the eyes had not yet 
lost their wonted animation. He had still strength to walk a 
few steps from his chair, and back. 

About seven, when the fever abated, he fell into a gentle 
slumber and warm perspiration in his chair, which for some 
months he had not quitted day or night. It was not long 
before he complained of being chilly, and repeatedly desir- 
ed to be covered with pillows. Engel, surgeon of the first 
battalion of the life-guard, found that his legs were already 
cold, nearly up to the knee : but again the king rallied, and 
pointed with his finger to his mouth. Those about him im- 
mediately concluded that he meant to ask for his usual cor- 
dial — aniseed. He took the glass himself, laying hold of it 
with both his trembling hands. When Engel had retired 
into the next room by a door behind the king, he asked, in 
broken words, what the surgeon thought of his legs. He 
was told that Engel had said they were much as usual. 
Frederick shook his head, and uttered a few inarticulate 
words. 

It is to be presumed that the imminent danger of the 
king's situation was concealed from all but those about his 
person ; for I find that, on this the last evening of bis life, 
the queen held a court and gave a supper at Schonhausen. 

About nine o'clock, an incessant short cough, with conside- 
rable rattling in the chest took place, and gradually rendered 
respiration more and more difficult. When the watch over his 
head indicated eleven by a loud stroke, the king asked, quite 
intelligibly, " What o'clock is it ?" — " Just eleven," was the 
reply. " I shall get up at four," he rejoined, took a spoon- 
ful of syrup of squills, which somewhat relieved the cough 
and caused expectoration. Striitzki, his chamber-lacquey, 
seeing that, on the return of the cough, the king's breath 
grew shorter and shorter, for which reason he was obliged 
every two minutes to raise himself in his chair, in a cor- 
ner of which he sat much bent forward, he conceived the 
idea of supporting his back with his left hand and holding 
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him by the right, under his arm, and thus to procure him 
ease by keeping his body more upright. The king seemed 
pleased with this attention ; but, in order to be able to keep 
it up for any length of time, Striitzki was obliged to fall 
upon his right knee, because the king sat very low. In this 
posture he remained for about three hours. The nearer the 
catastrophe approached, the more the rattling increased and 
the cough abated. 

About midnight the king perceived that his dog had got 
down from the chair on which he used to sleep, and desired 
that the animal might be lifted upon it and covered with 
pillows. 

At one in the morning of Thursday, the 17tb, Selle found 
the pulse tremulous and somewhat retrogressive. The 
features now began to change more and more, the eye grew 
dimmer and more glazed. Life was visibly ebbing. As the 
last moment approached, the body became more quiet, the 
breath weaker, the rattling less violent, till at length, at 
twenty minutes past two, respiration totally ceased. Not 
till then did Striitzki loose the body of his master from bis 
grasp and close his eyes. 

IP Besides Striitzki, the only servants in attendance on the 
king, in the room where he expired, were his valets, Schoning 
and Neumann. Selle entered after the king was insensible : 
the ministers, Hertzberg, Gortz, and Schwerin (the latter of 
whom had just returned from Brunswick, and, as the king 
predicted;^ not seen him again alive,) were in contiguous 
apartments, and royal attendants of all denominations in the 
ante-rooms. It was universally reported and believed that 
the beautiful watch, with the portrait of Titus and the in- 
scription, '^ Diem perdidi,'' stood still at the moment when 
the king ceased to breathe, but this story is pronounced by 
Preuss to be wholly unfounded. 

For eleven months the king had struggled, with rare inter- 
ruptions, against death : few patients, in similar circum- 
stances, could have held out so long. But the physical I 
constitution of this wonderful man was not less extraordinary I 
than his moral, or the simple dignity with which he resigned | 
this mortal existence. He needed no propitiatory prayers, 
no priestly intercessions, no exercises of penance, to appease 
the wrath of an all-righteous Judge. His work was acconi- 
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plished ; he had done good m bis generation, and he quitted 
the world lonely, calmly, free frotn cares, free from stings 
of conscience, though sensible till a few minutes before his 
death. 

When, to use Frederick's own expression, ^'his spirit had left 
its worn-our case," Hertzberg hastened with the intelligence 
to his nephew and successor, Frederick William II., who 
despatclied count Gortz to acquaint the widowed queen at 
Schonhausen and the rest of the royal family in Berlin with 
the event. 

Frederick had always been particularly modest in regard 
to his person, and frequently expressed an avereion to the 
practice of opening and embalming corpses. For this reason, 
£ngel, the regimental surgeon, and three surgeons of com- 
panies in the first battalion of ^ the life-guard, were directed 
to wash the corpse, to rub it with spirit, and to dress it. But, 
in order to prevent too rapid decomposition from the suitry 
heat of the weather, the water was drawn off in some de- 
gree from the abdomen by means of a trochar. They ex- 
tracted between thi«e and four quarts of a fetid fluid, of 
very thick consistence, and of a greenish yellow color. In- 
cisions in the legs also relieved the body from a considerable 
quantity of water. In the performance of these duties, the 
operators had occasion to convince themselves of the utter 
falsehood of a scandalous statement of Zimmermann's, re- 
specting a mutilation which, according to. him, the king had 
undergone. His assertion was formally and publicly con- 
Uwdicitd by Engel and his assistants; 

Eckstein, the sculptor, took a cast of the face in plaster. 
The body was then dressed in the uniform of the first bat- 
talion of .the guard, and laid upon a camp4>edstead, covered 
with a black pall. The officers of the garrison who came to 
Sans-Souci about eleven, for the parole, were permitted to 
enter the apartment. Painfully affecting was the grief ex- 
pressed by these warriors, who wept like children around the 
corpse of a parent, and among whom were the sons of the 
new sovereign, the princes Frederick William and Louis, ab- 
sorbed in thoughts which such a scene could not not fail to 
excite. 

At eight in the evening, the royal remains were deposited 
by twelve subalterns of the first battalion' of the guard in an 
VOL. II. N. s. — 29 
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oak coffin, and conveyed in a hearse, drawn by eight horses^ 
to the palace in the town. The adjutant of the battalion of 
the guard preceded the hearse, on horseback ; on either side 
walked twelve subalterns ; and it was followed by three 
carriages only, containing generals Rohdich and count 
Schwerin, the two surgeons, Frese and Engel,and the king'» 
two valets, Neumann and Schoning. The quiet procession 
entered at the Brandenburg gate, where a great number of 
officers were waiting to pay their tribute of respect to the 
illustrious dead, whose remains they followed with downcast 
looks. 

All the streets of Potsdam were crowded while the re- 
mains of the sovereign were passing to their last abode, yet 
the stillness of death pervaded his people, uninterrupted,. 
save by half-repressed sobs and the heart-wrung exclamation 
— *^ Ah, the good king !" At the same south entrance of 
the palace by which the deceased left it when he went for 
the last time to Sans-Souci he was received by four colonels, 
who watched in the audience-chamber with the corpse du- 
ring the night. From eight the next morning he lay in state 
under a canopy there, dressed exactly as he used to be, when 
living, on extraordinary occasions, his scanty grey hair curled 
and a little powdered. Calmly pensive gravity was expres- 
sed in his pallid features. Upon a stool near him lay, 
crossed, his well-known crutch-stick, sword and scarf. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands thronged from the surrounding 
country, from the small towns, and from Berlin, to take a 
last farewell of the father of his country. It was a touching 
sight to see the mortal tenement of that mind, whose 
achievements will live for ever in the history of the world, 
and which looked more like the remains of a boy than those 
of a man : the countenance alone retained the last ev- 
ident impress of his greatness, but on viewing the rest, the 
spectator could scarcely believe that this handful of clay had 
harbored such wonderful energies. 

We have seen that Frederick, when he fixed upon Sans- 
Souci for his residence, had a vault constructed on the ter- 
race with the intention that it should receive his remains ; 
and there, too, he desired in his last will to be interred. 
This was his only testamentary injunction that was not 
fulfilled. The spot was deemed not quite worthy of his re- 
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nown, and the new king selected for him a last resting-place 
beside Frederick William I., under the chancel of the garri- 
son church at Potsdam. 

The oak coffin containing the body, having been inclosed 
in another of block tin, wholly unornamented, weighing six 
hundred weight, the procession moved at eight o'clock in 
the eveniYig of the 18th of August, attended by the generals 
and officers, the magistrates of the town, and the household 
of the deceased monarch. Two blergymen went to meet 
his remains, and accompanied them to the entrance of the 
vault. 

The usual commemoration sermon was preached through- 
out the whole kingdom, on I Chronicles, xvii. 8. ^' I have 
made thee a name like the name of the great men that are 
in the earth." 

Professor Niemeyer, of Halle, in the admirable sermon 
which be preached on this occasion, has the following strik- 
ing passage :— - 

"Let me not," says the inspired preacher, "in order to com- 
plete that evidence which it behoves us to adduce in com- 
memorating this incomparable sovereign — let me not omit 
mentioning that virtue which ennobled all those great quali- 
ties. If it is but too true that the example of a vicious ruler 
produces incalculable mischief, that it stifles all moral feeling 
in those who are nearest to his throne, that frequently it is 
liable to spread like a pestilential disease to the remotest 
parts of his kingdom, and to make his own subjects the vic- 
tims of his depravity, I know not whether it is too much to 
say that it demands perhaps our very warmest thanks that we 
have so long seen what is so rare — a bright example of vir- 
tue on the throne. Call the noblest expression of each of the 
faculties of the human mind virtue — where have powers and 
faculties manifested themselves more nobly than in him ! 
Call the most faithful performance of a man's vocation and of 
his duty virtue, who — I boldly look around me and ask — 
who, in the whole circumference of his dominions, has per- 
formed his vocation and his duty more irreproachably, more 
conscientiously, more sacredly, than he ? Call virtue the 
elevation above sensual pleasures and frailties, call it that 
mighty feeling of one's own worth, which despises the petty 
vanities of life and knows the impotence of death, and in the 
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consciousness of faaTtng lived woll and usefully, is sufficient 
for itself ; where do you find a truer picture of that than in 
this great king, and in this great man ?" 

The solemn obsequies took place on Saturday, the 9th of 
September, when all the shops and places of business in the 
principal towns were 8hut,in the garrison church at Potsdam, 
where a Latin dirge by the marquis Lucchesini, set to music 
by Reichardt, was performed. The arrangments of this 
solemnity were precisely the same as those on occasion of the 
funeral of Frederick William I. 

Baron Hardenberg, who was destined at a later period to 
render the most important services to the Prussian monarchy, 
bnt was then minister of the Duke of Brunswick, whom the 
great king had in bis last will appointed his executor, was the 
bearer to his master of that remarkable document, written 
by Frederick himself in Berlin, on the 8th of January, 1769, 
in which that extraordinary sovereign furnished a new proof 
of his warm attachment to his country and family, and how 
anxious be was for the welfare of both when he should be 
no more.' In this will, which was opened in presence of the 
new king, the princes Henry and Ferdinand, and several 
ministers, Frederick, like the prudent head of a family, sets 
bis house in order betimes. It displays from beginning to 
end the same calm composure, the same cheerful resignation, 
together with a deep sense of duty towards the state and its 
property ; so that the perusal is truly refreshing, even to rea- 
ders who are not subjects to the Prussian sceptre. I subjoin 
a faithful translation from the original French. 

'^ Life is a rapid passage from the moment of birth to that 
of death. The destination of man during this brief space is 
to labour for the welfare of the community of which he is a 
member. Since I attained to the management of the public 
afiairs, I have striven with all the powers which nature has 
conferred upon me, and to the best of ray humble judgment, 
to render the state which I have the honor to govern happy 
and flourishing. I have established the rule of law and jus- 
tice ; I have introduced order and punctuality into the finan- 
ces, and into the army that discipline by which it has gained 
the pre<-eminence above all the other troops of Europe. 
Having thus performed my duties to the State, I should for 
ever be obliged to reproach myself if I were to neglect my 
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family concerns. To prevent all disputes that might arise 
among my nearest relatives about what I may have to leave, 
I declare this solemn document to be my last will : 

" 1. I give back cheerfully and without regret this breath 
of life to bounteous Nature, who has bestowed it upon me ; 
my body to the elements of which it is composed. I have 
lived as a philosopher, and wish to be buried as such, with- 
out pomp or parade. I desire that I may neither be opened 
nor embalmed. Let me be deposited in the vault which I 
had constructed for myself, on the upper terrace at Sans-Sou- 
ci. If I should die during war or on a journey, let me be 
buried in the nearest convenient spot, and afterwards remov- 
ed in the winter season to the place at Sans-Souci above- 
mentioned. 

" 2. I bequeath to my dear nephew, Frederick William, 
as nearest in succession to the throne, the kingdom of Prus- 
sia, the provinces, towns, castles, forts, fortresses, all muni- 
tions of war and arsenals, of the countries conquered or in- 
herited by me, all' the jewels of the crown, the gold and sil- 
ver service which are in Berlin, my country-houses, library, 
cabinet of medals, gallery of pictures, gardens, &c. I be- 
queath to him, moreover, the treasure, such as it is, on the 
day of my death, as a property belonging to the State, which 
must not be expended but for the defence or the succor of 
the people. 

^' 3. Should it be found after my death that I have left 
some small debts, which death has prevented me from pay- 
ing, my nephew shall discharge them. This is my will. 

'^ 4. To the queen my consort I bequeath 10,000 dollars 
per annum in addition to the revenues which she is now re- 
ceiving, two butts of wine annually, as much wood as s he 
needs for fuel, and game sufficient for her table. The queen 
has promised, on tlus condition, to make my nephew her 
heir. As no place appears more suitable to be assigned for 
her residence, let Stettin be considered so in name. But I 
require my nephew to give her apartments sutiable to her 
rank in the palace of Berlin ; and he will also pay her every 
respect which is due to her as the widow of his uncle and as 
a princess who has never swerved from the.path of virtue.. 

^' 5. Now for the allodial property. I have nevl^r been ei- 
ther avaricious or rich, and, consequently, have not much 

VOL. II. N. 8. — ^29* 
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private property at my disposal. I have always regarded the 
revenues of the State as the ark of the covenant, which no 
unholy hand ought to touch. I have never applied the pub- 
lic revenues to my personal advantage. My expenses have 
never exceeded 220,000 dollars a year. My administration 
of the State leaves me a quiet conscience, and I have no ob- 
jection to render a public account of it. 

"6. My nephew, Frederick William, shall be universal 
heir of my property, upon condition that he pays the follow- 
ing legacies : 

** 7. To my sister of Anspach a snoff-box of the value of 
10,600 dollars, which is in my chatovlle, and a service of 
of porcelain from the Berlin manufactory. 

'^ 8. To my sister of Brunswick 50,000 dollars, and my 
stiver service with the vine-leaf ornament, and a handsome 
carriage. 

" 9. To my brother Henry 200,000 dollars, 60 anthal* of 
Tokay, and the beautiful lustre of mountain-crystal in Pots- 
dam, the green diamond ring which I wear, two saddle-hors- 
es with their housings, and a team of Prussian horses. 

'^ 10. To the princess Wilhelmine of Hesse, his consort, a 
revenue of 3000 dollars, which I derive from a capital invest- 
ed in the tobacco-farm. 

'^ 11. To my sister the queen of Sweden, a gold snuff-box, 
worth 10^000 dollars, 20 anthal of Tokay, and a picture by 
Pesne, which hangs in the palace of Sans-Souci, and which 
viras given to me by A^rotti. 

" 12. To my sifster Amelia, an income of 10,000 dollars 
out of the capital invested in the tobacco, a snuff-box out of 
my ehaioulle^ worth 10,000 dollars, 20 anthal of Tokay, and 
the silver plate off which my aides de-camp dine. 

'< 13. To my brother Ferdinand 50,000 dollars, 50 anthal 
of Tokay, a state carriage, horses, and every thing belong- 
ing to \i. 

^' 14. To his consort, my niece, an income of 10,000 dol- 



* Preusa say^, that anXhjil is an Hungarian, wine-measure, containing 
the same quantity as the German eimer, that is, 320 bottles. He adds, 
that the value of an anthal of Tokaj, at this time, may be calculated from 
the fbllowingi entry : ^ Paid to count MdncbAW, minister of state, on ac- 
count of the 40 anthal of Tokay, bought for the king's majesty in Hungary, 
6875 dollars.'* 
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lars out of the money lent to the tobacco-farm company, and 
a snuff-box set with brilliants. 

" 15. To my niece the princess of Orange, a service of 
Berlin porcelain, a snuff-box worth 10,000 dollars, 40 anthal 
of Tokay, and a state carriage with a team of Prussian 
horses. 

'^ 16. To my niece the duchess of Aivtemberg a snuff-box 
of the value of 6000 dollars, and 20 anthal of Hungarian 
wine, an open chaise, and a set of Prussian Horses. 

" 17. To my nephew, the margrave of Anspach, I be- 
queath a yellow diamond, two of my best saddle-horses with 
saddles and furniture, and 30 anthal of Tokay. 

" 18. To my nephew, the hereditary prince of Brunswick, 
two English horses, with saddles and furniture, and 10 anthal 
of Tokay. 

" 19. To my nephew, prince Frederick of Brunswick, 
10,000 dollars. 

" 20. To my nephew, prince William of Brunswick, 10, 
000 dollars. 

" 21. To my niece of Schwedt, consort of the prince of 
Wirtemberg, 20,000 dollars, and a snuff-box set with bril- 
liants. 

^'22. And to her husband, two of my saddle-horses with 
saddles and furniture, and 20 anthal of Tokay. 

" 23. To my niece, the princess Philippine of Schwedt, 
10,000 dollars. 

*^ 24. To prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, my brotherin- 
law, whom I always highly esteemed, a snuff-box set with 
brilliants, and 20 anthal of Tokay. 

^' 25. I recommend to my successor, with all the warmth 
of affection that I am capable of, those brave officers who 
have fought under me. I beseech him to provide in particu- 
lar for those officers who have been in my retinue, not to 
dismiss one of them, nor to suffer any of them, afflicted with 
illness, to perish in want. He will find in them experienced 
military men, and, in general, men who have exhibited proofs 
of intelligence, valour, devotedness, and fidelity. 

" 26. I recommend to him my private secretaries, bs well 
as all those who have been employed in my eabinet. They 
are clever at business, and can give him inforaiatioD on many 
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points with which they alone are acquainted, and which the 
ministers know nothing about. 

'^ 27. In like manner, I recommend to him all who have 
served me, as well as my valets. I bequeath to Zeysing, for 
his extraordinary integrity, 2000 dollars, and 500 for the 
servants of my wardrobe ; and I flatter myself that they will 
be allowed to retain their salaries till they have been else- 
where suitably provided for. 

" 28. To each of the staff-officers of my regiment and that 
of Lestwitz, and also to those of the garde-du-corps, I be- 
queath a gold medal, struck on occasion of the successes of 
our arms and of the advantages gained by our troops under 
my command. To each soldier of these four batt<nlions, I 
bequeath two dollars, and the same to each of the garde-du- 
corps. 

^ 29. If I should before my death add hereto a codicil writ- 
ten and signed by myself, it shall have the same effect and 
validity as this will. 

'' 30. If any of my legatees dies before me, the legacy is 
cancelled. 

^31. If I die in the field, my universal legatee is not 
bound to pay the legacies till peace is restored. During the 
war, nobody has a right to demand any thing. 

" 32. I further recommend to my successor to honour his 
blood in the persons of his uncles, aunts, and other relatives. 
Chance, which presides over the destiny of men, likewise 
determines the accident of primogeniture ; and if a man is a 
king, he is not on that account of more worth than others. 
I recommend to all my relations to live in harmony, and not 
to forget in case of emergency to sacrifice their personal in- 
terest to the welfare of the country and the advantage of the 
State. 

^< My wishes at the moment when I shall draw my last 
breath will be for the happiness of my kingdom. May it be 
ever governed with justice, wisdom, and firmness ; may it be 
the happiest State for the mildness of its laws ; may it be 
the best administered in regard to the finances ; may it be 
the most valiantly defended' by an army aspiring solely to 
honour and noble glory ! O that it may continue to enjoy 
the highest prosperity till the end of time ! 
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'< 33. I appoint the reigning duke of Brunswick executor 
of this my last will. From his friendship, sincerity, and in- 
tegrity, I reckon upon his acceptance of this office." 

As this will was made more than seventeen years before 
the decease of the king, it is not wonderful that several of 
those to whom he designed to bequeath tokens of remem- 
brance should have descended to the tomb before him. His 
two sisters, the margravine of Anspach and the queen of 
Sweden, died, the former in 1784, and the latter, in 1782. 
The picture by Pesne, bequeathed by Algarotti to the king 
and by him to the queen of Sweden, was one of the best 
performances of that artist. Frederick had it hung in the 
room adjoining to the great marble hall at Sans-Souci. As 
the queen died before him, this double legacy still belongs 
to the royal Prussian collection. The duchess of Wirtem- 
berg, the only child of the king's favourite sister, the mar- 
gravine of Bayreuth, died in 1780 ; his nephew, prince 
William of Brunswick, in 1770. Zeysing, the only one of 
his servants whom he has mentioned by name, was his privy- 
kammericr or principal valet, who always had the care of the 
king's privy purse. 

The chair on which the king expired and the cup out of 
which he usually drank were presented by his successor to 
the princess Amelia. *A clock which had belonged to Fred- 
erick was taken away by Napoleon, and hung, as Las Cases 
tells us, over the chimney-piece at Longwood, in St. Helena. 
The ex-emperor bequeathed it to his son by this designation : 
" My alarum ; it was that of Frederick II., which I appro- 
priated to myself in Potsdam." He is said to have also taken 
a hand-bell from the table of the great king at Sans-Souci ; 
and this, too, he left to his son. 

Frederick's crutch-stick, one of his scarfs, and the sword 
which he wore in peace as well as in the field, were laid 
upon the coffin at the funeral. The stick was presented by 
his successor to the widowed queen, who used it till her 
decease ; and it is now preserved in the Royal Museum of 
Beriin. The sword has given rise to much discussion. Ac- 
cording to the 18th bulletin, Napoleon took it from Potsdam,' 
with the scarf and the order of the Black Eagle^ and present- 
ed it to the. Hotel des Invalides, where it was suspended 
under the dome. In 1807, general Hinrichs asserted in a 
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periodical work that this was not Frederick's sword, as 
colonel Hahnefeldt, while on duty by the king's coffin before 
the interment, had remoTed that, and placed his own in its 
stead but this story that officer's widow publicly pronounced 
to be utterly false. It was said, in 1814, that Frederick's 
sword was not to be found in Paris, but it was really carried 
back to Prussia, and, in 1815, Bliicher presented that of Na- 
poleon, taken at Gemappe, to the corps of cadets in Berlin. 
Frederick left to his successor a flourishing kingdom, to 
which he had added, by conquest and treaties, 28,000 square 
miles, and the revenues of which he had increased from 7 1-2 
to 22 millions of dollars ; a treasury which, notwithstanding 
the large sums which he was incessantly devoting to the ben- 
efit of the country, contained 72 million dollars, or about 12 
million sterling ; a numerous, highly*disciplined, and formi- 
dable army ; and a name, at once the glory of Prussia, and 
the terror of her foes. It is curious to contrast with this pic- 
ture of the public prosperity the inventory of the personal 
eflfects of the great king, who had not confined himself to 
the mere profession that he existed for his people, not his 
people for him, but had acted up to that maxim throughout 
his whole life. This catalogue, given by Biisching, in his 
'^ Character of Frederick," is as follows : four mattrasses, 
six old upper beds of eider-down (used by the Germans in- 
stead of blankets) ; twelve pillows, with cases of red taffe- 
ty ; two bolsters, filled with swan feathers, and cased with 
tafiety ; a bed of swan feathers, with fustian cover, and a 
pillow of the same ; a new bedstead, with three small mat- 
tresses, two bolsters, and five large blankets; a camp-bed, 
with green curtains ; four pillow-cases ; a sable pelisse, bor- 
dered with silver lace ; a wolfskin pelisse, lined with taflfety, 
and covered with barracan ; a lynx-skin, with similar lining 
and covering ; a blue cloak, trimmed with tafTety, and part- 
ly lined with oilskin ; a new cloak of purple gros de iour^ 
trimmed with satin : a blue wrapper, like a woman's, of sat- 
in, trimmed with rabbit-skin, which the king wore when he 
had the gout ; an embroidered uniform coat of cloth ; a new 
* coat of Spanish wool ; a cloth coat ; two winter coats of 
Spanish wool ; three new and three old waistcoats ; an old 
cassaquin of red velvet ; a new cassaquin of purple satin ; 
two black waistcoats ; one old pair of breeches of sergt de 
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Berry; an old sash; thirteen old shirts, with ruffles and 
frills ; three old shirts, with ruffles only ; a dozen new pock- 
et-handkerchiefs ; four old napkins ; ten pair of white thread 
stockings; five pair of black silk stockings; a mufF; six 
pair of boots ; a salver of silver gilt ; a silver breeches- 
buckle ; eleven silver tea-spoons ; and a looking-glass. 

To this singular inventory, Biisching adds the following 
piece of information : '' All the king's shirts were found at 
his death to be so torn and out of repair, that there was not 
one fit to be put upon the corpse. As there was not time to 
get a new one made, Schoning, his valet, brought one of his 
own which he had never worn, and which had been present- 
ed to him by his bride, and in this the deceased monarch 
was buried." This circumstance, the writer tells us, was 
related to him upon good authority, and, on close investiga- 
tion, he found it to be perfectly true. The whole of his 
wardrobe was sold to a Jew for 400 dollars. 

The amount of Frederick's revenues, as well as that of the 
treasure amassed by him, has been exaggerated almost to ab- 
surdity by different writers. In the French Encyclopedie, 
for instance, de Beaumont estimates the former at 46 mil- 
lion dollars, and the latter at 1034 million livres, or 278 mil- 
lion dollars. Preuss, however, satisfactorily shows that at the 
conclusion of Frederick's reign the revenues of the State 
did not exceed 22 million dollars ; and he argues, from well 
known facts, that his savings could not possibly have 
amounted to more than the specified sum of 72 millions. 
The maintenance of the army required 13 millions a year. 
The Bavarian war cost 29 millions, exclusively of the loss to 
the royal exchequer from the soldiers spending their pay in 
a foreign country ; upon internal improvements the king 
laid out, from the year 1763, little short of 25 millions of 
dollars, in gifts and undertakings which put money into cir^ 
culation ; in and about Potsdam he expended upwards of 
10 1-2 millions in buildings only ; the fortresses cost 6 mil- 
lions since 1763 ; the expense for the artillery amounted to 
about 2 millions ; in the 130 snuff-boxes left by the king 
was locked up a sum of 1 ,300,000 dollars ; and the subsi- 
dies paid for seven years to Russia during the war with Tur- 
key amounted to 3 millions : forming a total of above 75 
millions, or more than 3 1-3 millions a year. Hence it is 
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obvious that nothiog but the extreme cooscientioasness and 
prudence with which Frederick managed the revenue, as the 
steward and treasurer of the State, could have enabled him 
to accomplish such woodefs as he did with means so slen- 
der. 

It should further be remarked that, from 1763 to J 786, 
the amouBt of all sorts of money coined was more than 
97 1-2 millions, and that this, of course, was not exclusively 
destined to be hoarded. 

The king himself has not fiuroished any clue to the aoeiount 
of his treasure. The only mention made of it by him was 
in these few words, in 1779 : " By means of rigid economy, 
the great and the little treasury were. filled ; the former, to 
defray the expenses of war ; the latter, for procuring horses 
and all that is requisite for setting an army in motion." The 
great treasure was deposited in Berlin ; the little in the prin- 
cipal provincial towns ; 4,200,000 dollars in Breslau ; 900, 
000 in Magdeburg. 

It was a curious sight, says Thiebault, to see every year, 
on the 2d or 3d of June, the carts arriving at the palace la- 
den with little barrels of money, to be deposited in the cel- 
lars which contained the reserve treasure. This treasure was 
under the care of an old subaltern, who had a yearly salary 
of six thousand francsw This man, who alone kept the keys 
of & treastti« exeeedir^ twelve railUons sterling, was worthy 
of the confidence placed in him by ttie king. Besides this 
general treasury, the king bad a private fund, called la Cbftt- 
ouUe: this was at Potadan) ujider the care of one of his 
trusty servattrts* It was from this source that be drew the 
supplies for hts personal expenses, and for sonae particular 
insiilutiioais, his eivil aodi m^iiitary schools for example. 

The king never sat to a painter, though he made presents 
of his pertrail to friends. Those best known to the public 
are tba portrait by Pesne, painted in 1742, engraved the 
same year in Paris, and afterwards by the celebrated Ger- 
man artists, Schmidt and Wilte ; and the portrait by Vanloo, 
engraved in 1768 by Cbodowiecki. During the seven years' 
war, Hempel, painter to the king, and teacher of Solomon 
Gesstier, produced several portraits of bis majesty. A por- 
trait by Graflf was admirahiy engraved in 1788 by Bause of 
Leipzig, 
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In November, 1772, in sending to Voltaire the medal 
struck on the acquisition of West Prussia, the king observes : 
— << You know that, as I never sat to a painter, neither the 
portraits nor medals are good likenesses. I am old, broken, 
gouty, superannuated, but still gay and good-humored." To 
the same he writes in May, 1775: — "The portrait which 
you have received is by Madame Theerbusch. That she 
might not disgrace her pencil, she has adorned my haggard 
face with all the graces of youth. You know that when 
one is something in this world, there is no want of flatter- 
ers ; and painters understand that art as well as the most 
accomplished courtiers." 

Fiorillo, in his History of the Imitative Arts in Germany, 
says that Frederick, to oblige his sister, the duchess of Bruns- 
wick, did once sit for an hour to Ziesenis the painter, at 
Salzdahlum, between the years 1770 and 1775. 

In 1781 the officers of the Prussian army purposed to 
erect a monument to their sovereign in Berlin : it was to be 
executed in Marble by Tassaert, and de la Haye de Launay 
undertook to collect contributions. Frederick declined the 
honor. 

I have noticed in the earlier part of this work the 
whimsical mode which the king adopted for signing his name. 
A similar fancy was shown both by his queen and his broth- 
er prince Henry. The queen always signed her name Elisa- 
beht; and Henry, whether using German or Latin letters, 
spelt his name Henrich, as did also the king, instead of fol- 
lowing the German orthography, Heinrich. 

Another singularity which I have remarked may be wor- 
thy of notice. While Frederick, when using the German 
language — which, by the by, he both wrote and spoke most 
incorreclly — ^addressed his servants and soldiers with the 
familiar Du, thou^ wj^ich almost implies equality, he always 
used the third person, JEJr, he, in conversing with generals, 
ministers, and, indeed, all beneath the rank of sovereign 
princes, in conformity with the ancient German practice, in- 
dicating inferiority in the persons so addressed — a practice, 
I believe, now universally abandoned in favor of the ordina- 
ry mode of polished life, which requires the plural pronoun 
Sicy they. 

We have found the king, from the commencement of his 
VOL. II. N. 8. — 30 
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reign, seeking relaxation from the duties of government and 
the fatigues of war in study and literary occupations. The 
results of these were not all made public in his hfe-time, 
neither did they all become the property of the State at his 
death. Many of his manuscripts he committed to the care 
of le Cat ; and» when he retired from his majesty's service, 
the king gave them to Villaume, son of Voltaire's secretary, 
whom he engaged in 1755 as copyist, who acted afterwards 
as secretary, and continued with Frederick till his decease. 
Of him they were purchased for 12,000 dollars by Freder- 
ick William II., of whom they were begged, together with 
all the other manuscripts of his uncle found at Potsdam and 
Sans-Souci, by privy-councillor Wollner ; and by him they 
were disposed of to Voss and Decker, publishers in Berlin. 
Count Hertzberg superintended the revision, and the French 
preacher, de Moulines, the printing of these works : but the 
one mutilated and took other liberties with them, while the 
other sent them to press without so much as opening the 
packets into which they were tied up. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that this official edition of the Posthumous Works of 
the great king, though produced in his own capital, should 
be most defective in every respect. It appeared in 1788, in 
15 volumes, 8vo., and was followed in 1789 by a Supple- 
ment to the Posthumous Works, in 6 volumes, and by the 
Works published in the life-time of the author, in 4 volumes. 

Dohm assures us in his Memoirs, that Wollner, who had 
1^ personal enmity against Frederick, but was in high favor 
with his successor, had no other object in obtaining this gift 
and authority to publish the papers in any way he thought 
proper, but to make money by the public curiosity. It ena- 
bled him, moreover, to gratify his animosity against the 
royal author, whose memory he seized every opportunity to 
blacken and vilify. 

Such was the spirt which presided over the preparation of 
this official edition of Frederick's works for the press. The 
most trivial poems and other pieces which the king never 
intended for the public were included. Severe sarcasms 
on religious subjects, which had escaped him in essays writ- 
ten for himself only, or in. faniiliar letters, were retained 
without alteration ; so were likewise all expressions on po- 
litical matters, which could throw odium upon, bis memory. 
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Harsh judgments passed on contemporaries, which could 
not but pain such as were yet living or their descendants, 
weie ^iventinmitigated, in order to increase in every possi- 
ble way the number of those who werd ibdisposed towards 
the great king. At the same time, such were the defects, 
or rather the total absence^ of arrangement, that Mliller, the 
historian of Switzerland, might well observe : — '* In going 
through these works one cannot help doobting whether ra- 
tional being, or Chance, placed them in the order in which 
we find them." It is a real disgrace to Prussia* that these 
emanations of tlie mind of the great Frederick should not 
have been given to the world in a form better befitting the 
royal writer and more useful and satisfactory to the reader. 

According to the public report, his present majesty has 
undertaken to supply this deficiency, and to do honor at 
once to^the memory of his illustrious predecessor and to him- 
self, by the production of a new, complete, and carefully re- 
vised edition of the Works of the Philosopher of Sans- 
Souci^ the preparation of which 'has been confided to a 
committee of eminent scholars, under the presidency of pro- 
fessor Bockh. 

The whole tenor of this wgrk has, I trust, produced in the 
mind of the reflecting reader a conviction that Frederick 
was not a despot, arbitrarily ruling from self will and caprice ; 
that he was not a war-fond conqueror, but that his grand 
object was to render his people happy, and that he strove with 
untiring zeal and activity to attain it ; that, moreover, he 
was a sincere friend of peace, and that he wisely maintained 
it during a great part of his r^gn under very diflicult cir* 
cumstances, without any sacrifice of the dignity of his crown. 
It is equally evident, I hope, that, if this sovereign erred in 
some of his measures^ this was entirely owing to the limited 
nature of the human powers, and the impossibility of 
bestowing equal stody and care on all the different depart- 
mentg of the administration. 

Some have affected to regret that a sovereign of such pro- 
found penetration, and so intimately acquainted with all the 
difiiGulti^s of governing, should not have crowned his labors 
for the welfare of his people by giving them a representative 
constitution. I would ask such objectors to point out a sin- 
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gle instance of a ruler from whom such a concession has 
been extorted but by force. Look at our own history. Force 
and nothing but force, laid the foundation of our civil liber- 
ties : and England, though possessing for ages the semblance 
of a representative constitution, would have been deprived of 
even the slight benefits which it afforded, had notour ances- 
tors raised their hands as well as their voices against that 
ever active principle of arbitrary power. 

As far as Frederick is concerned, however, the objection 
to which I am alluding is really frivolous. Frederick had 
not, neither could he have, the notions of the present time. 
The conviction of the importance of a free constitution, as a 
necessary condition of a well governed and happy state, is a 
result of events which Frederick did not live to witness. 
There was nothing to suggest the idea of suddenly overthrow- 
ing, without cause or pressure from without,the state of things 
which he found established in his dominions, of circumscrib- 
ing himself and his successors in the most important preroga- 
tives, and imposing upon* them the obligation of asking the 
consent of representatives chosen by the people to the exer- 
cise of those rights. So far was such a voluntary sacrifice 
of power by a sovereign from entering the minds of his con- 
temporaries, that, had Frederick proposed it, he would most 
assuredly not have been understood by bis own subjects ; 
nay, it is very probable that the agitation needlessly excited 
in men's minds might have led to popular commotions, which 
no human foresight could have prevented, still less arrested 
in their progress. Frederick, therefore, retained all the pre- 
rogatives which had devolved to him on mounting the throne 
with the joyous assent of his people, and which he made it 
the business of his life to exercise for their welfiare. 

It may be urged that, in Frederick's time, the British con- 
stitution subsisted as it does now, and that it might have 
served for a model to the Prussian monarch. True ; but, 
how favorable soever the impresssion which the theory of 
our constitution might produce on the mind of a philosophic 
ruler, circumstances which were continually occurring could 
scarcely lead an arbitrary monarch to admire its practical 
operation. Neither the turbulent opposition of Wilkes to the 
court, the eloquent denunciations of Junius, the spirited re- 
sistance of Crosby and Oliver to attempted encroachments 
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on the rights of their fellow-citizens, nor the disgraceful 
scenes exhibited in the No Popery riots, were proceedings of 
a nature to make such a monarch fall in love with the form 
of government under which they could take place. So deeply 
rooted, even at the present day, in the minds of enlightened 
foreigners themselves, is the reverence for that despotism 
under which they have been born and bred, and so incom- 
prehensible to them are the workings of that spirit of inde- 
pendence which prevades all classes of Englishmen,that every 
popular excitement here, every ebullition of party violence, 
is regarded as the commencement of a revolution destined 
to overwhelm throne, church, and state, in one general de- 
struction. 

How exactly the practice of this great king corresponded 
with his theory, is evident from the following exposition of 
the latter. " A prince," he says, " is the first servant and 
the first magistrate of the state. It is his duty to account 
to it for the use which he makes ,of the taxes. He 
levies them that he may be able to defend the state by 
means of the troops which he keeps, to support the dignity 
with which he is invested, to reward services and merit, to 
establish in some respect an equilibrium between the rich 
and the poor, to relieve the unfortunate of every class, to dis- 
play magnificence in all that concerns the state in general. 
If the sovereign has an enlightened mind and upright heart, 
he will direct all his expenses to the benefit of the public, and 
to the greatest advantage of his subjects." 

These, methinks I hear the reader exclaim, are strange 
sentiments to be professed by an arbitrary monarch. They 
are ; but is it not still more strange than an arbitrary mon- 
arch should make them the rule of his conduct, as Fred- 
erick did ? Still, this only serves to prove that, when an 
absolute sovereign has the welfare of his subjects honestly 
and truly at heart, he is ready to lay upon himself the same 
restrictions that the jealousy of the people has imposed upon 
a constitutional king. 

The manes of Frederick William are appeased. In the 
narrow vault of the garrison church at Potsdam reposes, be- 
side his father, in an equally unornamented coffin, Frederick 
the Great, the conqueror of Silesia, the deliverer of his king- 
dom from vassalage to the holy Roman empire and the house 
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of Austria. Above their tomb are seen the eagles of the le- 
gions of the French empire, placed there by the late king, 
when he returned victorious from the war of German libera- 
tion. In the beautiful districts of the Rhine, in Juliers, 
Cleves, Berg, Mark, and Ravensberg, now waves the Prussian 
banner ; and the work at which Frederick William I. labored 
all his life with ceaseless energy and perseverance was glo- 
ridusly completed by Frederick William III. ' 

It was not till the 100th anniversary of Frederick's ac- 
cession to the throne of Prussia that the foundation-stone 
was laid in his own capital for a monument to hi^ memory — 
an equestrian statue to be executed by Rauch. This was the 
last act of the life of the late king, who, in military uniform, 
witnessed the ceremony from a window of the palace — his 
last, his farewell appearance in public. 
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BiToroe Bill — Eetabliabment of the Liverpool Mechanic's Institate^-^ 
Speech on Nentral Rights — Affairs of Ireland — Speech at the Grey 
Festival — Change of Ministry in 1 834 — Business of Parliament r— MtL 
treatment of the North American Colonies — Speech on the Civil List 
Privilege' of Parliament 

** The period embraced by these two rolomes extends over a spaee of thirty yeata, 
firom 1810 to 1840, a most exciting period, during all of which Mr. Brougham, or Lord 
Brougham, played a moat (Httinguif4ied part; and upon the character and events of 
which he exerted no mean influonoe. 

** In brief, the biographical ligaments which bind together the subjects so ably 
bandied in these volumes, impart cOTipactnea^, strength, and beauty to the whole, 
and the bead of a flimily who introduces such worlu to bis sons and daughters, 
secures to them an inheritance which must endure to them for the whole period of 
existence.**— A*afiMia^ JnUlUgtMtr. 

** Who does not desire to possess all the speeehss of this great pMlantfaropist on 
the subject of the poor laws, the education of the people, the law of libel, and other 
great topics of universal concernment 7 En the two large volumes before us, all these 
proud eobrts of human learning, genias, and intelleet, are embodied— each spserh 
being preceded by a historical introduction of the occasion and cireumstanees andsr 
which it was delivered. N«t Bngiish library will be eomplete without these volomss;** 
— JVta0 Tork ComwuniuL 

** These voIubms contain a mine of literary and political wealth stieagiy ebarae- 
teristic, both ia manner and matter, of this great original genius. The independence, 
the vigour, the manliness of thought, which is here displayed, and the stores of 
wisdom and learning with which the volumes abound, cannot fail to secure for their 
author a more fliU appreciation than Jie has in this country eqieeially eajoyed.**— 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY 

OF THB 

POPES OF ROME, 

DURING THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES, 
BY LEOPOLD RANKfi, 

PROFESSOB IN THE UNXYBBSITT OF BBBLIK; 

Translated firom the German by Sarah Aastin. In Two Volamee. 

i* To the high qualifications of nrofonnd resesrch, carefUI aocaraey, great fhimesS 
and candour, with a constant reference to the frenius and spirit of each suocaSMve 
•age, common to the historians of Germany, Mr. Ranke adds the charm of a singularly 
lucid, terse and agreeable style.**— QvarteWy Reviae. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHARD; 



THE WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS, 

OOKFZiBTB; 

INCLUDING A MEMOIR BY HER SISTER, 

AND AN ESSAY ON HER GENIUS» BY. MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

A new and beantifhl Edition, printed on fine paper, with a Portrait of 
the Aathoress, handsomely bound in embossed cloth, or in calf and 
morocco, extra, with gilt edges, forming a beautiful and appropriate present 
for ladies ; in 7 toIs. royal 12ma 

This is the only eomplete edition of the^fV'orks of Mrs. Hemans, and 
contains many new poems, together with other matter not embraced in any 
other edition of her works. 

** Of the poems of Mrs. Hemans it is unnecessary for us ti^speak. They have been 
too long known, too much admired, and too widely circulated to need our commen' 
dation ; bi\t we must'ezpress gratitude to the publishers for the elegant and complete 
manner in which this edition is issued, and express the hope that it may be the fire- 
side companion of all who love nature and a pure unaflfected expression of the kindest 
aflfection of a heart Imbued with the pure love which springs ftom true religion."-- 
Bo$ta» Tim$B, 



A Third Edition of the Biography and Poetical Remains 

OF THB LATB 

MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON, 

BY WASHINGTON IRVING; 

In One Volume, handsomely boand in embossed doth. 

** The Tolnme here presented is very attractive. The Biography by Irving derives 
a great interest from the aflfeetionate dignity with which a mother, not anworthy of 
saeb daughters, seems to have preserved the record of the development of the powers 
of mind, and graces of character, of her gifted and Ated child i while the prose and 
poetical remains attest the taste and talent which a premature grave snatched from 
the world.**--JV<np York jtiMiiean. 



THE POETICAL REMAINS OF THB LATE 

LUCRETIA M. DAVIDSON, ^ 

Collected and Arranged by her Mother, 

WITH A BIOGRAPHY BY MISS SEDGWICK, 

In One handsome Volume, to match Imng*8 Biojrraphy of Margaret 

** We have read the contents of these volumes with serene and sober delight. They 
possess a charm which, to us, is irresistible, and which forbids the intrusion of any 
other feding than one of respect, of wonder, or of love. The pieces in the volume 
now before as, (which is printed and bound in a style to correspond with the Remains 
of Margaret,) are mdstly tinctured with the hue of melancholy ; there are few of 
them that do not convey a moral; and many appear to have been written under the 
influence of serious impression and deep devotional feelings.**— BwCmi OturUr. 



THE POETICAL WORKS OF 

81 R WALTER SCOTTj 

A fine edition, in Six Volnmea, royal I3ma 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHARD; 



Washington Irmng^s Works. 

A NEW AND BEAimFUt KDmONOr 

llWORRSOFWAiimiRllG, 

IMBBACIKa 

The Sketek Book, KnieketVockei^s New York, Btacebridge 

Hall, Tales of a TraveUer, The Conquest of 

Granada, The Alhamhm; 

Sn Stoo Kcq^al Octabo l^oltmre sr, tai(t|i s ^ovtcaft of t|)e a«4o«> 

Each of th« Worki embraoad in thit edition may be bad lepantelj, in fevro Tohunw, Itee. 



THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS; 

OR SCENES, INCIDENTS, AND ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST, 
With Two large Mapa. In Two Volninea. 



ASTORIA; 



Or Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains, 

In Two Volumes. 



A HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; 

Revised and corrected by the Aathor. In Two Volomei, octaro. 



THE CRAYON MISCELLANY; 

Containing a Tour on the Prairies, Abbotsford and Newstead Abbeyt Le- 
gends of the Conquest of Spain. In Three Volumes, 12 mo. 



THE BEAUTIES OF WASHINGTON IRVING; 

A srnaH volume for the pocket, neatly done up in extra doth. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



PUBLISHED BY LEA A. BLANCHARD; 



DICKENS'S WORKS COMPLETE. 

I fc , . V . 

BARNABY RUDGE, 

WITH MAITT BSAVTZFUZ. ZX,ZiUffT|tATZONS, 

EngnLved by Yeager, together with oter TiHy Illostrationi on Wood ; in 
One handsome Rojal 8vq. Volume. 



Tttfi OKD CVRIdSITT SHOP, 

With many additional IHnstiations, 

Engraved by Teager, from Designs by Sibson. This edition contains, in 
alH upwards of One Hmidred lUnstratiQiis. 



POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB, 

WITH FORTy-riVB ILLUSTRATION& 



OLIVER TWISTj 

With a new Preface, and Twentj-four Illustrations. 



THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 

Containing a Portrait of the Author, engraTed on Steel, and lliirty-nine 
ninstrations* 



SKETCHES, 

Illustrative of every-day Life and every-day People. 

WZTB TlXTEXl'TT ZXiZinSTR ATZOVS. 

All the above works are printed on fine paper — the Illustrations on tinted 
paper — and handsomely bound in emboesed doth, to Riatch^ Each work 
may be had separately. 

Cheap editions of these works, without plates, are also published by Lea 
and Bknchard, and can be had of aH booksellers. 



THE PIC-NIC PAPERS, 

I hands. Edited by Charles Dickens, Esq., author c 
Twist,*' Nicholas Nlckleby,*' &C., in Two Volumes. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHARD; 



A TEXT BOOK OP , 

PRACTICAL GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

With instructions fat the qoalitalive antlysis of Bfiotttls, 
BY JOSHUA TRIMMER, F.G.S., 

WITH TXXTO UUBI1>BSI> AHD TWJSJUVE 1B700D 0XIT8| 

A himdsome Octavo Yolame, bound in embossed doth. 

This is a systematic introdaction to Mineralogy, and Creology, admvably 
calculated to instruct the student in those sciences. The argsmc remains 
of the various formations are well illustrated by numerous ngures, which 
are drawn with great aoouracy. 



THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES ON THE POWER, WIS- 
DOJH and goodness of god, as manifested in the Croation, 
eontaininff Bell, Chahners, Kidd, Whewell, Front, Kirby, Roget and 
Buckland, with numerous engravings, wood cuts, and maps. The 
whole series forms a beautiful set of books, in 7 volumes, 8vo, to be had 
in handsome cloth or half bound with calf backs and oomers. 



The following Tliree Treatises can be had separately: 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, considered with reference to Na- 
tural Thesloffv, by the Rev. Wm. Buckland, D. D., Canon of Christ 
Church, and Reader in Geology and Mineralogy in the University of 
Oxford; with nearly 100 copper-plates andiarge coloured maps ; a new 
edition, from the late London edition, with supplementary notes and 
additional plates. 

ROGETS* ANIMAL AND TEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; with 
nearly 500 wood cuts, in two volumes ; second American edition. 

THE HISTORY, HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS; 

by Rev. Wm. Kirby, M. A., F. R. S. ; illustrated by numerous copper- 
plate engravings. 



A POPULAR TREATISE ON 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

Pablished nnder the auspices of the Society for the Promotion of 
Popular Instruction; 

WITH XrVBaEROUS IWOOD GUTS, 

In One Volume, 12mo. 



THE MILLWRIGHT AND MILLER'S GUIDE. By OUver Evans. 
The Tenth Edition with Additions and Corrections, by the Professor 
of Mechanics in the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania ; and a Descrip- 
tion of an Improved Merchant Flour Mill. With Engravings. By C 
& O. Evans, Engineers. 
This is a practical work, and has had a very extended sale. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHAED; 



TH9 SKCOIVD BBRIB9 OF UnSfi STRICrKZtAND'd IillnBS OF 
THG ^UK'knS'OF BNaiiANO; containing Elizabeth of York, 
sumamed the Good Queen of Henry the VII., the Six Queens of 
Henry the VUI., and Queen Mary the First, in 2 vols., 12mo. 

I^RD BROUGHABPS HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF 
STAT£SJI1£N WHO FLOURISHED IN THE TIME OF 
GJBORGC III.— Containing Lord Chatham, Loid North, Mh Fox, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, Mr. Wilberlbree, Mr. Gmttan, 
Washington, Franklin, Charles Carroll, Napoleon, Talleyrund, La- 
&yette, &.C., 2 vols. Fourth edition. 

THt: UNITED IRISHJHENy their Uvea tad Tunes, by R. R. Madden, 
M. D., author of Travels in the East, &c. ; in two volumes, 12mo. 

ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY OF THE AGE OF ELIZABETH, 

or Sketches of Life from the By-ways of History by the Benedictine 
^ Brethren of Glendaiough. Edited by W. Cook Taylor, LL. D. &c. 
of Trinity College, Dublin, author of "The Natural History of 
Society," in 2 volumes, 12mo. 

LIYES OF EMINENT LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN 

OF ITALY. By Mrs. Shelley, Sir David Brewster, James Montjiomeiy 

and othdrs. Containing Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Xiorenzo de 

Medici, Galileo, Tassd, &c., &c., 2 vols. 
A MEMOIR OF THE LIPE AND WftlTlNGS OF MkS. 

HEMANS. By her Sister, Mn. Hughes. 1 vol., 12mo. 
THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITEICS. By Airs. Shelley 

and others. Cbntainixig Racine, Fenelon, Rdusseau^ Molure, Cbr- 

n^ile, ^c, &e. 2 vols. 
SKETCHES OF CONSPICUOUS LIVING CHARACTERS OF 

FRANCE. Containing Thien, Chauteaubriaod, Laffitte, Gaizot, La 

Martine, &c., Sic, Translated by R. M. Walsh. 
THE CRitlCAt AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF 

LOItD BROUGHAM, with a sketch of hw Cbaitctar. Tw» vols., 

royal 12mo, 
THB CRTTICAL AND MlSCEtiLANEOITS WRITINGS OF STB, 

KDWARO LTTTO])! BULWBR, Author of " Pelhajh," " The 

Disowned," &c. 
LIFE OF THOMAS JEt*FERSON. By Prof. Tucker, df the Univendty 

of Virginia ; 2 vols., 8vo. 
GEISLER'S TEXT BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

Transbted from the third Grerman edition. By Francis Cunningham. 

3 vols., 8vo. 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE VALIDITY OF THE BRITISH 

CLAIM TO A RIGHT OF VISITATION AND SEARCH 

of American vessels suspected to be engaged in the African Slave 

Trade. By Henrv Wheaton, LL. D., Minister, of the United States at 

the Court of Berlin. Author of " Elements of International Law," 

See. In one volume. 
LOCKHART'S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, a ifine edition 

with a portrait, in 7 vols., 12mo. 
THE COURT AND TIMES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, 

^edited with an introduction, by Thomas Campbell, Esq., author of the 

'Pleasures of Hope, The Life of Petrarch, &>q. ; 2 vols., 12mo. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE AND HER CONTEMPORARIES, 

comprising sketches of above one hundred df the most eminent persons 

of her times, 2 vols., 12mo. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHARD; 



MRa ELLIS'S TEMPERANCE TALES, or Hints to those who 

would Make Home Happy, by Mrs. Ellis, late Miss Stickney, author 

of The Women of England, &c., &.c. Containing' — ^The Dangers of 

Dining Out, Confessions of a Maniac, Somerville Hall, The Rising 

Tide, The FaTOurite Child, Fint Impresnons, and The Minister's 

Family, in 2 vol., 12mo. 

'' The tendency of this work is one of the best and noblest, and the (scenes 

and persons deseribed are, in most instances it is believed, Portraits, aiming, 

as it does, at the correction of a too prevalent vice, that of intemperance, it 

b expected to command, amongst the serious and thinking part of the 

community, the same popularity that Pickwick and Humphrey's Clock 

have done in their peculiar circle."*— P«MuA«rs Circular, 

KEBLE'S CHRISTIAN TEAR. Thoughts in verse, for Sundi^a and 
Hotidays, throughout the year. The third edition, in one neat volume. 

THE CHILD'S CHRISTIAN TEAR. Hymns for every Sunday and 
Holiday, compiled for the use of Parochial schools, first American from 
the second London edition, adapted more especially to pastoral and do- 
mestic teachings; a small pocket volume to match the ' Christian Tear.' 

BISHOP HEBER'S POETICAL WORKS. Complete m one neat 
volume, to match ' Keble's Christian Tear.' 

TALES AND SOUVENIRS OF A RESIDENCE IN EUROPE. 
By the Lady of a distinguished Senator of Virginia. In one volume, 
extra embossed cloth. 

THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS, OR MEMOIRS OF THE ROSE, 

a beautiful little volume, with coloured plates, and handsomely done up 
with gilt edges. 

THE SENTIMENTS OF FLOWERS, OR THE LANGUAGE 
OF FLORA. Embracing an account of nearly 300 different Flowers 
with their powers in Language. With coloured plates. A small volume, 
embossed cloth, gilt edges. 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, with fllustrative Peetry. To 
which is now first added The Calendar of Flowers. Revised by the 
Editor of * The Forget-Me-Not.' The sixth American edition, with 
coloured plates. Handsomely done up in embossed leather, gilt edges. 

THE TOUNG WIFE'S BOOK. A Manual of reHgious, moral, and 
domestic duties. A small pocket volume. 

THE TOUNG HUSBAND'S BOOK. A Manual of the duties, moral, 
religious, and domedtic, .mposed by the relations of married life. A 
smal! volume, to match * The Toung Wife's Book.' 

STORIES FOR VERT TOUNG CHILDREN, Ulustrated by numer- 
ous wood cuts, containinff Winter, Spring. Summer, and Autumn, by 
Mrs. Marcet, author of Conversations on Chemistry. 

LAWS OF ETIQUETTE, OR RULES AND REFLECTIONS 
FOR CONDUCT IN SOCIETT. Bjr a Gentleman. A smaU 
pocket volume. Many thousands of which nave been sold. 

ETIQUETTE FOR THE LADIES. With Hints on the Preservation, 
Improvensent, and Display of Female Beauty. A small voluiae to 
match the Laws of Etiquette. 

THE CANONS OF GOOD BREEDING; by the author of 'The 
Laws of Etiquette ;' a small pocket volume in embossed cloth. 



SOLD BT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHARD; 



A LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 

SELECT WORKS OP HENRY FIELDING, 

WITH A MEMOIR OF THE UFE OF THE AUTHOR, 

BY SIR WALTER SCOTT; 

And an Essay on his Life and Genius, by Aethub Murpbt, Esa., with a 

Portrait Bound in One or Two Volames, and in ▼arioos 

styles, to suit the Parchasers. 

ALSO, TO MATCH THE ABOVt:, THE 

SELECT WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLET; 

With a JI«moiT of die Lift aad Writingt of th« Aothor, 
BY BIB WALTER 'SCOTT; 

With a Portrait Bound in One or Two Volumes, to match Fielding. 



STANLEY THORN, 

BY HENRY COCKTON, 

Anther of ■* Talentine Vox, the Ventriloquist,** &e., with numerous IlUis. 

trations, designed by Craikshank, Leech, ^c^ and Engraved by 

Yeager. In one Royal Octavo Volume, boond in embossed cloth. 

TBB FORCBLAXN TOWBRi 

OR NINE STORIES OF CHINA: 
Compiled fiom wiginal narcM ; with lUnstrationi. In One Yelarae. 

GUY FAWKES; 

OR, THE GUNPOWDER TREASON; 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 

BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 

Author of "The Tower of London," "Jack Sheppard," dtc., in One 
Volume, 8vo^ with Plates. 



BeAUCHAMPE, OR THE KENTITCKT TRAGEDY, hf the 

Author of ** Richard Huvdis," dcc^ in Two Volumes, ISmo. 

CONFESSIONS, OR THE BLIND HEART, b^ the Author of <"nie 

Kmsmen, &c., &c., in Two Volumes, 12mo. ' 
ROB OF THE BOWL, A Legend of St. Inigoes, by the Author of « Bone 

Shoe Robinson/' in Two Volumes, ISmo. 

THE BAHSEL OF DARIEN, hv the Author of « The Temassee," 
■-Guy Riveri." &c, in Two Volumes, 12mo. 

THE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN DAT, by the Author of " Nick of 
the Woods,'* Ac., in Two Volumes, lamo. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

; — .-J« 



PUBLISHBD BY LEA dt BLANCHARP; 



WORKS FOR 
flOHOOLS. OOLLBOB8. «ftO. 

A new BDiTioiT or 

AJUf OTr9 fiLEKKIfrS OF PHT8IC81 OB X ATUBAI. FHI. 
LOaOPHY, GfiSilR AI. AUD BUBDIGAIi. Whtten fbr oniveml 
use, in plain, or noa-tectoical language. Complete in 1 voL. Revised 
and corrected from the last Eogliali edition, with additions, by Isaac 
Hays, M. D. A work used extensiTely in various seminaiies. 

HJBRSCHEL^ ASTRONOHTy a new edition, with a pre&ce, and a 
Series of Questions for the czaniaation of Stodents, with Engraviiigs, 
by S. C. Walker, in 1 roLt Idmo. 

BjfUnirflTilira OPTICay a BMv editite^ wiib an iq^peodii^ aad B^^ 
cuts, by Professor Bache, in 1 voL, 12mo. 

BIJTI.ER^ ATLAS OP AUCIBN T GBOGRAVHT) oonristing (rf* 
81 coloured vaxp^, with 9 eovpfete aootntufted index. 

BCTUSR^ GBOGRAFHIA GLASSICA, a» tiis Aj^tion of 
. Ancient Geo^raj^y to the Chwcs ; 4th American e^tion, with Qiaes- 
Uous, 1^ ttA, 



Bolmar^s French Series. 

K0« editions of the foHowing works, by A. Boknar, forming in 
tion with " Bolmar*s Levizac," a complete series for the acquisition of the 
French langoageu 

A SEI^ECnON OF Oim 39ITNDBBD FEBBHTS FABISS, 

accompanied by a Key, containing the text, a literal and free transla- 
tion, arranged in sueh a manner as to pomt oisr the difierence between 
the French and En^h idiom, &c., in 1 v^, 12mo. 

A COIiIiECnON OF COLIiOQUIAI. PHBASBS, on every ttpic 
necessary to maintam oonveraatioii, arranged mider different heads with 
numerous remarks on the peculiar pronunciation and uses of various 
w<»rds ; the wM^ so disposed as eomnderably to faotlitate the ae<iaiBi'- 
tion of a correct pronnnma^n of the Frendi, 1 vol., iSmo. 

IJBS A V BWTUB BS DB TBLBBAQUB PAR FBNBU)N, in 1 

voL, 12mo., aooompanied by a Key to the first eight bo<^, in 1 vai| 
12mo., containing lUie the Fqbles, the text, a Uteral and ffee translatioB, 
intended w a aMinel U> tb« Fables. C^tiber volume sold sepasskely. 

AJJu THB FBEIfCH TBBB8» both.i«falBf and irregulai^ in a saaaO 
volume. 
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